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the PAINT, VARNISH 
and LACQUER INDUSTRY 


HE .quality and economy of your manufacturing 

Processes depend upon the use of chemicals that are 
consistently uniform and dependable. The following 
Monsanto products merit your consideration: 


AMYL ACETATE DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 






BUTYL ACETATE TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE 
DIACETONE ALCOHOL TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
COTTON SOLUTIONS SANTICIZERS 
SOLVENT ALCOHOL (B-16, M-17, 

(Mersol) and other plasticizers) 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE SANTOLITES 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE (Synthetic Resins) 







Also these important intermediates 
MALEIC ACID BENZOIC ACID 
MALEIC ANHYDRIDE PHENOL 

” PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 













and the well-known 
“BEAR” BRAND LAMPBLACK 








Helpful information regarding these products to cover your 
present or potential requirements will be gladly supplied. 


Monsanto Lhemical Company 
St.Louis,U.S.A. 
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CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM CHARLOTTE 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Paint Production Men 
Discuss Many Problems 


Fifteen Papers Are Presented at 
Annual Meeting and Twice’ 
As Many Queries 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17, 1936. 


Time was at a premium because of the 
great number of papers and queries pre- 
sented from Sunday afternoon until late 
today at the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs in the Drake hotel. The 
crowded condition of the program and 
the intense interest in all the topics pre- 





V. °C. Bidlack 


New President, Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs 


sented led to the expression of opinions 
that the number of papers should be 
restricted at future meetings. 


‘Fifteen papers were presented and 
most of them were extensively dis- 
cussed. In addition, the convention con- 
sidered some thirty queries on techni- 
cal. matters, devoting the entire after- 
noon today to this part of the program. 

The first prize for papers, the Ameri- 
can Paint Journal Award, was given to 
the New York Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Club for its paper on “A 
Study. of Oil Treatment and Pigment 
Dispersion.” This was a voluminous 
collection of data and comment from 
studies of the behavior of a number of 
pigments in linseed oil of various vis- 
cosities, bodied by two methods—open 
and vacuum heating. 

In addition to the papers presented 
by constituent clubs, the convention re- 
ceived a report on its scholarship inves- 
tigation on the wetting of solids by 
liquids, a report on perilla oil cultiva- 
tion in the United States, and an ad- 
dress by E. T. Trigg, president of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association. The federation appropri- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Pharmacopeia Hearing 


Set for November 30 


Opportunity will be given to those 
interested in the revision of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia XI monographs to pre- 
sent briefs and personal statements con- 
cerning texts now under review, and 
with reference to any other U.S.P. 
standards, tests, or assays, at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of Re- 
vision, November 30, at the Hotel 
Washington, Washington. The sessions 
will be called at 10:00 a. m. and 2.00 
p. m. 

Those interested are invited to at- 
tend and are asked to write to E. Ful- 
lerton Cook, general chairman, at 
Forty-third street and Woodland 
avenue, Philadelphia, for further in- 
formation. 


Toiletries Trade Rules Adopted 


Conference with F.T.C. Brings No Interpretation of 
Patman Act—Some Arguments Heated 


Manufacturers of perfumes, cosmetics, 
and other toilet preparations held a 
stormy fair trades practice conference 
with representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the Hotel Astor, 
this city, November 19, but accom- 
plished little or nothing toward securing 
interpretations of various portions of 
the Robinson-Patman act, which was 
the main purpose of the industry in 
requesting the conference. 

Fourteen trade practice rules were 
presented and discussed by the manu- 
facturers and although three dealt with 
the price-discrimination measure, they 
did little more than slightly paraphrase 
the actual wording of sections of the 
act and did not clarify their meaning 
to any extent. 

Robert E. Freer, member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, presided at the 
session, which lasted from shortly after 
10 o’clock in the morning until almost 
six o’clock in the evening. George Mc- 
Corkle, director of trade practice con- 
ferences for the commission, also at- 
tended. 

Mr. Freer opened the conference with 
an explanation of the functions of the 
Federal Trade Commission and an out- 
line of the procedure of trade practice 
conferences. He explained that the 
rules which were to be discussed were 
divided into two classes:—Group I, com- 
posed of practices which have been held 
illegal under existing court decisions, 
and group II, consisting of expressions 
of the industry on matters which it be- 
lieves would elevate the standards of 
the industry. Rules which are adopted 
by the conference are submitted to the 
commission; and, if approved, they are 
sent to all members of the industry with 
a request that they pledge themselves to 
conform thereby. When thus approved, 
the rules of group I may be enforced by 
the commission. 


Discriminations Argued 

Nine of the group I rules suggested 
were adopted by the conference unani- 
mously as were the two rules listed in 
group II. The greater part of the day 
was spent in discussing the three group 
I rules which pertained to discrimina- 
tory differentials, rebates, refunds, dis- 


counts, credits or other allowances; 
“P.M.’s”; and demonstrators. 

The first of these rules consisted chief- 
ly of a paraphrase of the Robinson- 
Patman act and was described as iden- 
tical with rules approved by the com- 
mission for other industries. During 
the discussion a letter and a telegram 
from the California Cosmetic Associa- 
tion were read, in which that group 
warned that submission of a code to the 
commission was inserting the “thin edge 
of a wedge” which would result in the 
government’s soon “occupying the gen- 
eral manager’s chair” of manufactur- 
ers. The California association urged 
that the industry not submit to regula- 
tion by an outside interest and asked 
that negotiations with the commission 
be abandoned. The messages were ac- 
cepted for the record. 

Two attempts to table the first rule 
failed to receive a majority vote, and 
the subject was thrown open for dis- 
cussion. Mark Eisner, counsel to Bour- 
jois, Inc., questioned the definition of 
the term, “proportionately equal,” which 
appears in the act and also appeared in 
the rule. He stated that it was one 
thing for Congress to enact a law which 
contained terms which no one could 
interpret but quite another matter for 
an industry voluntarily to. approve 
something that it did not understand. 
Others joined in the discussion, which 
reached such a pitch that Hugo Mock, 
counsel for the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion, stated that much more heat was 
being engendered than was necessary 
and that if members of the industry did 
not like the law they should go to Con- 
gress and have it changed, but not try 
to change it through a trade practice 
conference. 


No Interpretation of Act 

Mr. Freer told the conference that the 
commission would not interpret the 
Robinson-Patman act except through 
decisions in actual cases or to the ex- 
tent of rules approved after adoption 
by trade practice conferences. He 
stated that hypothetical cases seldom 
show all the facts and certainly do not 
show the effects of an action, and the 
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Advisory Council Will 


Work with Government 





Pledge of Cooperation Given to 
President for Study of 
Economic Problems 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 19, 1936. 


Replying to a letter from President 
Roosevelt, submitted through Secretary 
of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, composed of leaders 
in business and industry, today accepted 
the responsibility of cooperation with 
the government in the solution of prob- 
lems. 


In a letter to Secretary Roper ex- 
pressing the belief that “all groups 
should cooperate fully to consolidate 
the recovery that we have thus far at- 
tained and lay a sounder foundation for 
future economic development and prog- 
ress in the United States,” the letter, 
signed by George H. Mead, chairman of 
the council added:— 

In our advisory capacity, we accept the 
responsibilities placed upon us by the 
President and by you, and we pledge to 
you our full cooperation in seeking those 
objectives which you so clearly expressed. 

The council immediately addressed 
itself to a study of the suggested prob- 
lems and instructed the executive com- 
mittee to meet in New York December 


(Continued on page 27) 


Armand Case Review 
Denied by High Court 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 16, 1936. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States today, for the second time, re- 
fused to review an order of the Federal 
Trade Commission, upheld by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, requiring. the 
Armand Company, manufacturer of 
cosmetics, to cease and desist from its 
plan of resale price maintenance. 


The commission found that the com- 
pany had discontinued an earlier plan 
of dealer contracts but had announced 
to the trade its intention of not selling 
to retailers who cut prices. The com- 
mission declared that the effect of this 
plan was to suppress competition be- 
tween wholesalers and retailers engaged 
in the sale of the company’s cosmetic 
products. This was upheld by the cir- 
cuit court in July, 1935, and the su- 
preme court declined to review the 
finding. 

The second attempt at review at- 
tacked the form of the order rather 
than the facts in the case, and declared 
that the cease and desist order was 
void because it was at variance with 
the original complaint. The complaint 
had alleged a conspiracy between the 
company and its dealers but charges 
against dealers were dropped, and the 
company contended that acts by itself 
alone could not constitute a conspiracy. 


Canada-Reich ) 
Pact Hits U.S. 


Chemical Products to Meet 
Stiffer Competition 
From Germany 


Drugs, Coaltars Affected 


American Exports in 1935 Were 
$2,368,500, and Germany’s 
Were $370,600 


The temporary trade agreement 
which was signed by Canada and Ger- 
many October 22 is expected to increase 
competition between German and 
American chemical products in the 
Canadian market, particularly in 
medicinal drug and coaltar dye lines, 
according to information received by 
the Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from the American 
commercial attache at Ottawa. 

Chemical items affected by the trade 
agreement include’ certain acids, 
medicinal, chemical and pharmaceutical 
preparations, both dry and liquid, ep- 
som salts and certain other drugs, dyes 
and chemicals. Canada purchased in 
excess of $2,368,500 worth of these prod- 
ucts from the United States in 1935 
against imports of such materials val- 
ued at $370,600 from Germany, Can- 
adian statistics show. 

The agreement provides that the com- 
modities of each country shall receive 
most - favored - foreign-nation treatment 
“in all matters concerning rates of cus- 
toms duties and subsidiary charges of 
every kind and in the method of levy- 
ing duties and, further, in all matters 
concerning the rules, formalities and 
charges imposed in connection with the 
clearing of goods through the customs,” 
it was stated. 

While this part of the agreement is 
to come into force 14 days after ex- 
change of ratifications, the Canadian 
note accompanying the agreement stated 
that the Canadian government was pre- 
pared to extend to Germany by order in 
council, from November 15, the most- 
favored-foreign-nation rates. 

The agreement provides further that, 
effective November 15, German pur- 
chases from Canada will equal Canadian 
purchases from Germany and the Ger- 
man government agrees to make avail- 
able, for the purchase of Canadian 
goods, the foreign exchange accruing 
from German exports to Canada, thus 
doing away with aski and compensation 
marks, insofar as trade between the two 
countries is concerned, the commercial 
attache reported. 

The German government has, how- 
ever, allotted the amount of exchange 
that may be used in the purchase of 
certain Canadian produets. For example 
35 percent of the total will go for wheat, 
5 for apples, 8 for asbestos, 2% for salted 
salmon, etc., the percentage allotted for 
specific commodities amounting to 63 
percent of the total, the report states. 


Drug-Chemical Group to Hear 
Talk on Social Security Act 

At the annual meeting of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade, Novem- 
ber 24, Robert Huse, director of in- 
formational service for the Social Se- 
curity Board, Washington, will explain 
the social security act. 

The meeting will be held in the Hotel 
Commodore following dinner at 6:30 
p.m., for which a charge of $2.50 will be 
made. 








Chain Store Tax Voided in S. D. 


South Dakota’s Chain Store Tax Law 
was declared invalid November 17 by 
the State Supreme Court. Affirming a 
Circuit Court decision which held a sec- 
tion of the law void, the high court 


said the act was not legally passed by 
the Legislature. 
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Closing Market 


Developments 


London Closing Cable 
LONDON, Nov. 20, 1936. 


Quotatiéns" on carnauba stood at 
158s per hundredweight, minimum. The 
previous price was 160s. 





Organic Ammoniates Rise 

Because of lack of freight space, Japa- 
nese sardine meal was strengthened Fri- 
day and there were no offerings for De- 
ecember, January or February shipment 
from the Orient. The only quotation 
around the market at the close of the 
week was for March shipment at $41.50 
per ton, c.if. The situation may change 
if more cargo space is available. South 
American dried blood sold at $3.75 per 
umit, am advance of 15c. and at this writing 
there were no offerings. Feeding tankage 
sold in Chicago at $4.75 and 10c. per unit- 
ton, a boost of 25c. over earlier sales. Un- 
ground feeding at some Eastern 
points sold at $4.10 and 10c. per unit-ton 
to feeding buyers. 


Tallow Firm 


Tallow was quieter at the week end, but 
offerings were light and the market re- 
tained a firm tone. The last business re- 
ported on spot was at 734c. per pound for 
extra, delivered. the market for 
futures on Friday, March sold at 8.10c., 
a new high. 


Italy Jumps Citrous Oil Prices 


Cables received from Italy on Friday 
afternoon jumped aa prices sharply 


bi 
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those oils was to go slow 
for the Italian situation to 


ah 
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irty on Friday afternoon, pro- 
California lemon and orange 
oils advanced their quotations to the basis 
of $2 per pound for lemon and $3 per 
for orange. In one sense, these 
prices were nominal, too, because the 
quantities being offered were very small. 


5 
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Heavy Chemicals Firm 
The market for industrial chemicals 
was firm at the close of the week. Con- 


tin crystals, 384oc. to 39c. per 
pound; and anhydrous tetrachloride of tin, 
26c. per pound. Copper was firm. 





Tugwell to Go Into 


Molasses Business 


Dr. Rexford: G. Tugwell, who re- 
signed as Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and as Resettlement Administra- 
ar, will join the American Molasses 
Company, this city, as a vice-president, 
January 1. He will be associated with 
two others of President Roosevelt's 
original “brain trust.” Charles W. Taus- 
sig, chairman of the advisory council of 
the National Youth Administration, is 
president, chairman of the board, and 
controlling stockholder of the company, 
while A. A. Berle, jr., City Chamber- 
lain, is a director in the company. 


Foreign Tariff Notes 


Informatian recently published by 
the Department of Commerce on 
foreign tariffs and related trade regu- 
lations includes the following data: 


Butyl Alcohol:— Hungary has in- 
creased the import duty on butyl al- 
cohol from 11 gold crowns to 160 gold 
crowns per 100 kilos, effective Oc- 
tober 24. 


Chemical Preparations:—Mexico has 
established a new tariff classification 
for chemical preparations intended for 
use as weed killers, dutiable at 0.02 
peso per gross kilo. 


Coaltar Dyes:—Netherland India has 
prohibited the exportation of coaltar 
dyes and of chemicals which are nor- 
mally used as raw materials in the 
weaving and batik industries. It is 
understood that the measure is intended 
to prevent the reexportation of stocks 
of the products concerned now in the 
eolony. 


Seap and Seap Powders:—Irish Free 
State has set an import quota on soap 


stannate of soda, and formaldehyde in drums. 
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Chemical Price Trend Is Upward 


There was a distinctly upward movement of prices in the mar- 
kets for heavy and fine chemicals last week. This movement was 
characteristic of most of the divisions and elevated the general aver- 
age. Current business was of good volume, and the interest in con- 
tracts for next year was strongly developing. Schedules for 1937 
were issued on a number of important industrial materials, but the 
list for coaltar bases was still delayed. 

Price advances applied to black oxide of copper, red lead, white 
(carbonate) lead, litharge, quicksilver, dibutyl phthalate, diethyl 
phthalate, menthol, formaldehyde in barrels, wood pitch, rosin oil, 
dried blood, Eastern nitrogenous fertilizer material, and domestic 
and imported tankage. Prices were reduced on tin salts, tin crystals, 


Schedules for 1937 


showed slight advances on glauber’s salt and anhydrous sulphate of 
soda, lead acetate, and spot car lots of bichromates. 

The Reporter’s composite index number of prices for heavy and 
fine chemicals rose to 125.7 (compared with August 1, 1914, as 100). 
In comparison with average prices in 1926 (as 100), the REPorTER’s 
index number is now 89.0, against 89.2 at this time last year. 


and soap powders of 1,600 hundred- 


weights during the period December 1. 


through May 31, 1937. 


Starch:—Netherlands has reduced the 
“monopoly fee” on starch, broken, and 
crystal, from 5.50 florins to 4.50 florins 
per 100 kilos; and on other starch, from 
4 florins to 3 florins per 100 kilos. 


White Lead:—Latvia has reduced the 
import duty on white lead. 


White Oils:—lItaly has reduced the 
sales tax on white oils from 125 lire to 
90 lire per 100 kilos. 


Toothbrushes produced in the United 
States in 1935 had a total. value of 
$6,102,521, according to preliminary 
data issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Production in 1933 was valued 
at $4,724,684; in 1929 at $5,714,727. 


Medicine and cosmetic importers in 
Bulgaria, Germany, Lithuania, Suri- 
nam, and Uruguay have been listed by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Copies of the lists are 
available to accredited American firms 
at 10 cents for each country. 
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A. L. Beardsley Elected 
Miles Laboratories Head 


The directors of Miles Laboratories, 
drug manufacturer, Elkhart, Ind., have 
elected the corporation’s treasurer, 
Arthur L. Beardsley, to the position of 
president of the company, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the recent death of 
his brother, Andrew Hubble Beardsley. 





Arthur L. Beardsley 


The board also elected Bruce F. 
Beardsley, of Upland, Calif., to mem- 
bership in the directorate, as successor 
to his father. 

Arthur L. Beardsley has been identi- 
fied with the Miles Company since May, 
1920. In 1924 he became treasurer and 
general m of the corporation, 
which position he has held since that 
time. 


Obituaries 


Dr. Richard V. Mattison 

Dr. Richard V. Mattison, retired presi- 
dent of the Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
pany, manufacturer of magnesia and its 
products, pharmaceuticals, and asbestos 
products, died at his home in Ambler, 
Pa., November 18, after an illness of 
two weeks. He had observed his 
eighty-fifth birthday just the day before. 


Born in Solebury Township, Bucks 
county, Pa., Dr. Ambler attended pub- 
lic schools, was graduated with honors 
from the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, and from the Medical School of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1879. 
Soon after his graduation he formed a 
partnership in Philadelphia with his 
classmate and friend, Dr. Henry G. 
Keasbey, for the manufacture of phar- 
maceutical products. This business grew 
until it was one of the largest in the 
country, and in 1883 the company 
moved its plant to Ambler and ex- 
tended its business to include the manu- 
facture of asbestos products, This en- 
terprise prospered and included allied 
interests in other parts of the world. In 
1929, Dr. Mattison purchased Dr. Keas- 
bey’s stock interest and the latter retired 
from the firm. During the World War, 
Dr, Mattison sold several public utility 
enterprises he controlled to enable him 
to devote the resources of his asbestos 
works and mines to the war program. 


Dr. Mattison was president of many 
corporations and a former president of 
the Philadelphia Drug Exchange, Be- 
sides the Keasbey & Mattison Company, 
which was sold in 1929 to the Turner- 
Newal Company, of London, he or- 
ganized and was first president of the 
First National Bank of Ambler, which 
passed out, of existence in 1932; the 
Ambler Asbestos Shingle, Slate & 
Sheathing Company, the Bell Mines of 
Canada, the Ambler Spr Water Com- 
pany, and the Upper Dublin Water 
Company, The borough of Ambler, 
suburb of Philadelphia, owed many of 
its institutions and much of its pros- 
perity to the business enterprises and 
philanthropies of Dr, Mattison. He built 
the $150,000 Trinity Memorial Episcopal 
Church as a memorial to his daughter, 
Esther Victoria, He built a row of stone 
houses for his workers and contributed 
liberally to charitable institutions. He 
was a member of the Country Club, 
Union League, and belonged to the Ma- 
sonic order. Pare is a son, e 
Mattison, and a m, Royal ° 
tison, jr. 
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N.A.LD.M. Convention 
To Hold Label Clinic 


Conflicts with Federal Rulings 
And Application of Laws 
To Be Discussed 


A clinic on labeling problems for 
manufacturers of chemicals, insecti- 
cides, disinfectants, and allied sanitary 
and chemical specialties will be pre- 
sented in conjunction with the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disinfec- 
tant Manufacturers, in the Penn Ath- 
letic Club, Philadelphia, December 7 
and 8. 

Dr. E. L. Griffin, senior chemist of 
the insecticide division, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, will make 
the general presentation and this will 
be followed by a discussion of specific 
problems of various manufacturers. 
Instances of conflict with the Food and 
Drug Administration on label claims, 
and the application of the Insecticide 
Act of 1910, and the Food and Drug 
Law, will be discussed. 

Other prominent speakers at the 
meeting will include Dr. William C. 
Hunsiker, Director of Public Health, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Emil Klarmann, of 
Lehn & Fink, on “Progress in the Field 
of Disinfectants and Antiseptics”; G. R. 
Rinke, of John Powell & Co., on “The 
Pyrethrum Market Outlook”; James F. 
Hoge, of the Proprietary Association, 
on the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Food and Drugs Bill; A. G. Grady, of 
the Sinclair Refining Company, on “The 
Correct Technique in Running the 
Peet-Grady Test”; Wallace Thomas, of 
the Gulf Refining Company, on “Stand- 
ards and Specifications for Insecti- 
cides”; C. L. Weirich, of the C. B. 
Dolge Company, on “Trends in the San- 
itary Specialties Business,” and a dis- 
cussion led by Charles Opitz, of John 
Opitz, Inc., on “Shall Fly Sprays Be 
Offered as All-Purpose Insecticides?” 

The full program for the convention 
follows:— 


Monday, December 7 

(First Business Session: 9:30 A. M.) 

Presiding: W. B. Eddy, of the Rochester 
Germicide Company, president of the as- 
sociation. 

Registration. 

Meeting called to order by the president. 

Welcome to Philadelphia and the Penn 
Athletic Club; by Dr. Robert C. White, of 
os Robert C. White Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Announcements. 

Address+ “The Harmony That Was Bel- 
gium,” by President Eddy. 

Address: “Legislation,” by J. H. Wright, 
secretary of the association. 

Report of the treasurer, John Powell, of 
John Powell & Co., New York city. 

Roll call. 

Report of the committee on time and 
place of the June meeting. 

Report of the entertainment committee, 
by A. L. van Ameringen, of van Amer- 
ingen-Haebler, Inc., New York city. 

Address: “Trends in the Sanitary Spe- 


(Continued on page 58) 


Optical Glass Research 
Is New Mellon Project 


A broad program of fundamental in- 
vestigations on the chemistry and 
physics of glass surfaces to aid in the 
development of scientific apparatus and 
ophthalmic instruments has been started 
at Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. The first 
studies will be concerned with the 
effects of environmental factors on the 
durability of the various types of glass 
used in optical instruments. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, whose research in optical glass 
dates from the initial work of William 
Bausch in 1912, has maintained a fel- 
lowship at Mellon Institute since 1931 
for research on various plant and pro- 
duction problems in optical technology. 
New developments in the past have in- 
cluded improved greases for optical in- 
struments, cements for ultraviolet 
transmitting optics, improved methods 
for making and testing mirrors and re- 
flectors, and standardization of the 
sizes of fine abrasives used in grinding 
lenses. 

Dr. Frank L. Jones, the fellow since 
1931, will be in charge of the new 
investigations of the Bausch & Lomb 
company at Mellon Institute. An en- 


larged staff will continue the work on 
plant problems at the new research 
laboratory of the’ company in Roches- 
ter. Dr. Jones received his professional 
education at Bucknell (B:S., 
1927; Ph.D., 


1925) and 


at Columbia (A.M., 1931). 





Chemical Alliance Elects 


Officers and Directors 


The following officers and directors of 
the Chemical Alliance were elected at 
the recent annual meeting and subse- 
quent board meeting held in this city:— 

President, William B. Bell, of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company; vice-president, 
Lammont duPont, of E. I, duPont deNe- 
mours & Co.; vice-president, Charles Bel- 
knap, of the Monsanto Chemical Company; 
vice-president, Willard H. Dow, of the Dow 
Chemical Company; treasurer, J. W. Me- 
Laughlin, of the Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Company; secretary, W. N. Watson. 

Executive committee:—William B. Bell, 
E. M. Allen, Charles Belknap, Horace Bow- 





William B. Bell 


Re-elected President of the Chemical 
Alliance 


ker, Willard H. Dow, Lammot duPont, 
Glenn Haskell, Elon H. Hooker, George W. 
Merck, August Merz, J. W. McLaughlin 
and A. E. Pitcher. 

Directors:—Horace M. Albright, U. S. 
Potash Company; E. M. Allen, Mathieson 
Alkali Works; L. T. Beale, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Company; Charles Belknap, 
Monsanto Chemical Company; W. B. Bell, 
American Cyanamid Company; Horace 
Bowker, American Agricultural Chemical 
Company; George R. Carr, Dearborn 
Chemical Company; H. L. Derby, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation; Willard 
H. Dow, Dow Chemical Company; R. H. 
Dunham, Hercules Powder Company; Lam- 
mot duPont, E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co.; Thomas W. Elkinton, Philadelphia 
Quartz Company; J. N. Forker, Koppers 
Company; T. S. Grasselli, E. I. duPont de- 
Nemours & Co.; C. P. Gulick, National Oil 
Products Company; Ernest K. Halbach, 
General Dyestuff Corporation; A. K. Ham- 
ilton, Franco-American Chemical Works; 
Glenn Haskell, U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company; Elon H. Hooker, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company; S. W. Jacobs, Niagara 
Alkali Company; Park Kelley, Ozark 
Chemical Company; F. J. King, Linde Air 
Products Company; Eric C. Kunz, Givau- 
dan-Delawanna; Alfred F. Lichtenstein, 
Ciba Company; Leland Lyon, Atlas Powder 
Company; J. W. McLaughlin, Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation; George W. 
Merck, Merck & Co.; August Merz, Calco 
Chemical Company, G. M. Pettee, Carbon 
Dioxide Institute; A. E. Pitcher, duPont 
Viscoloid Company; Edgar Queeny, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company; F. W. Russe, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; John Stauf- 
fer, jr., Stauffer Chemical Company; Irving 
Taylor, Michigan Alkali Company; A. A. 
Teeter, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; W. D. Ticknor, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation; William 
B. Thom, Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corporation; Frederic Vieweg, American 
Potash & Chemical Corporation; John J. 
Watson, International Agricultural Corpo- 
ration, and E. H. Westlake, Tennessee Cop- 
per Company. 


F.W.D.A. to Meet Feb. 17 


The Federal Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association will hold its midwinter 
meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
this city, February 17 to 19. From sev- 
enty-five to one hundred delegates are 
expected to attend. The first day will 
be taken up with an open meeting with 
manufacturers and importers. The sec- 
ond day will be occupied with delibera- 
tions by the active membership, while 
the program for the third day is still 
undetermined. 


Baltimore Paint Salesmen Elect 

The Baltimore Paint Salesmen’s Club, 
at its November meeting, elected the 
following:—President, B. A. Landau; 
vice-president, John Streiman; secre- 
tary, William Younger; treasurer, Her- 
bert Smith. Executive committee:— 
Nelson B. Carruthers, A. Lee Amos, 
James E. Sale, and Joseph E. Rosendale. 
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Sir Harry McGowan 
Sees World Recovery 


Sir Harry MeGowan, chairman of the 
board of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
arrived in this country last week, 
aboard the Queen Mary, of the Cunard 
White Star Line, with Lady McGowan, 
on his way to Australia. He will go by 
way of Canada, but expects to confer 
with the officials of E. I. duPont de- 
Nemours & Co., in Wilmington, before 
he leaves for Canada. 

Sir Harry was optimistic about busi- 
ness conditions; said he believed world- 
wide recovery had set in and that, 
“barring war, economic improvement 
should continue.” He attributed the 
start of world recovery to the agree- 
ment on currency stabilization between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Asked for his opinion regarding the 
probability of war, he said “It is any- 
body’s guess, but no nation wants war. 


No one got anything out of the last. 


one.” He emphasized that British re- 
covery was due not to the heavy re- 
armament program, adding “It is a 
nation-wide recovery in industry. I do 
not think England will feel the effects 
of the rearmament program until next 
year.” 

Sir Harry said his company was ex- 
panding to meet increased demand and 
had about 54,000 employees, probably 
the greatest number of any single Brit- 
ish company. 


Southern Medical Ass’n 
Has 5,000 at Convention 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20, 1936. 

An attendance of approximately 5,000 
physicians was reported at the thir- 
tieth annual meeting of the Southern 
Medical Association which opened in 
the Fifth Regiment Armory on Tues- 
day and continued until today. Joined 
to the sessions of the big organization 
were conferences of other affiliated 
bodies, among them the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, Southéin 
Branch; the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, Regions 1 and 2; the Women 
Physicians, and the American_-Society 
of Tropical Diseases. The mairzgéciety 
was divided into a number of sections, 
so that each day of the convention was 
filed with the reading of papers and 
the transaction of other business. 

Dr. Robert L. Swain, deputy Food 
and Drug Commissioner of Maryland, 
delivered an address over the radio on 
Wednesday night, his subject being 
“Protecting the Public Through Regula- 
tion,” in which he emphasized the great 
work done under the food and drugs 
act of 1906 in banishing frauds and 
charlatans, and preventing them from 
preying upon the public. 

Connected with the convention was 
the largest and most complete display 
of surgical and hospital appliances, 
rooms devoted to the exhibition of 
pathological specimens, charts and dia- 
grams showing the prevalence and the 
virulence of certain maladies that exact 
a gigantic toll from the nation every 
year, diagrams by hospitals of operating 
rooms and of every other adjunct of 
medicine. 

Dr. Frank K. Boland, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was elected president of the association 
for the ensuing year, and Dr. Sydney 
R. Miller, of Baltimore, one of the vice- 
presidents. 


Patent Centennial to 
Be Held November 23 


From the opening address to the 
concluding remarks of the honorary 
chairman, Daniel C. Roper, Secretary 
of Commerce, late at night, the coming 
Centennial Celebration of the Ameri- 
can Patent System November 23 in 
Washington, will contrast the old and 
the new in invention and scientific dis- 
covery. 

An honor roll of ten of the greatest 
deceased American inventors; a new 
type of scientific demonstration which 
brings the techniques of the stage, ra- 
dio, screen and newsreels to the aid of 
science in describing new discoveries, 
and a banquet consisting entirely of 
patent foods, for which the guests re- 
ceive licenses instead of tickets, are the 
highlights of the program reported by 
the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the centennial, Thomas Midg- 
ley, jr. The one-day celebration will 
be held in the building of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council at 2101 Constitution Avenue. 


Chemical Engineers For 
Single Patents Court 


Principle of Appeals Body Is 
Supported in Action 
At Convention ~ 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 17, 1936. 


Among the matters of exceptional 
importance acted upon during the con- 
cluding sessions of the annual meeting 
of the American Institue of Chemical 
Engineers, in this city last week, was a 
resolution favoring the principle of a 
single court of patent appeals. The 
resolution was adopted. A bill for a 
single court of patent appeals was 
shelved at the last session of Congress, 
but itis expected to be revived at the 
next session. 

George Ramsay, chairman of the 
*United States Patent Office advisory 
committee, explained the provisions of 
a proposed measure to create a special 
court which would handle appeals in 
patent-case decisions from the district 
courts. The bill which has been pre- 
pared for presentation when Congress 
meets again, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a presiding judge and four 
associates of a single patent appeals 
court, the clerk of which would reside 
in Washington, with the court itself 
ambulatory, sitting anywhere in the 
United States. The appointment by the 
court of three advisers from technical 
fields to assist the bench in its decisions, 
is also proposed. Mr. Ramsay urged 
that’ care be taken so that properly 
qualified men and not just politicians 
after jobs get on the court. 

Applications of a simple. graphical 
solution to problems connected with 
the process of “leaching” or washing 
substances in the chemical industry 
was reported in a paper by Dr. J. C, 
Elgin, of Princeton University. The 
device, which makes use of an equi- 
lateral triangle and a series of lines 
intersecting the sides, gives quick and 
accurate answers to problems which 


formerly uired long, tedious calcula- 
tions on Part of scientists and 
engineers, Dr. Elgin declared. 


Dr. Elgin explained that problems 
connected with “leaching” are solved 
by letting the three corners of the 
triangle represent respectively the 
solvent, such as an acid; the insoluble 
solid substance, such as crystals; and 
the solute or material which is dis- 
solved. A point along the sides of the 
triangle, therefore, represented the per- 
centage of the materials at the two 
corners it connected, and any point in 
the triangle represented the percentage 
of the three materials at the corners. 
A problem was solved by first locating 
the given data as points on the sides or 
within the triangle. Lines were then 
drawn from these points and their 
intersections gave an immediate answer 
by simple inspection. 

Dr. Joseph P. Creagh, of Charleston, 
W. Va.; Joseph H. Koffolt and James R. 
Withrow, of Ohio State University, and 
A. C. Fieldner, of the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, presented a group paper 
describing a new advance in the re- 
covery of potash from American re- 
sources, The new process, called a 
“flash evaporation” of a mixture of 
polyhalite, a mineral found in abun- 
dance in New Mexico and Texas, will 
yield a readily obtainable supply of 
potash, it is claimed 

The discovery of a method of obtain- 
ing manganese from low grade manga- 
nese deposits was also announced as 
important because it tended to make 
this country independent of imports of 
manganese “bre. 


Drug Trade Conference 
Will Meet December 8 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18, 1936. 

The National Drug Trade Conference 
will hold its regular annual meeting 
December 8, in the Mayflower hotel, 
here. 

The usual program will be followed, 
with discussion of all current matters 
affecting any branch of the drug trade. 
There will be a report from the com- 
mittee on potent and toxic drugs and 
special consideration of revision of the 
food and drugs act, State and national 
fair trade laws, the Robinson-Patman 
price-discrimination law, and opera- 
tion of the social security act. 


Deterding Quits Royal Dutch 

Sir Henri Deterding’s resignation as 
general managing director of the Royal 
Dutch Company was accepted at a 
stockholders’ meeting November 17 and 
he was succeeded by J. E. F. DeKok. 
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single pressed, bgs., divd.lb. 
triple pressed, bgs., dlvd.Ib. 
sapunif., doubie presse tees 
dlvd, .Ib. 
triple somed, bgs., dlvd. .lb. 


ececscceesccess ID, 


WB eo coccccccccccces 


tech., dms. 
a, 
Sulphuric, 60°, Bag wi, ace 
Le.L, 25 and over, works, 


1.10 


100 Ibs. 1.85 


to ” works. .100 lbs. 


works 
ebys., c.1L., 


100 
mid-W_ works......100 
LeL, 256 and over, works, 

100 Ibs. 


10 to 24 works. .100 lbs. 


tanks, 
66°, 


4, 
truckloads, deivd.. : 2100 Ibs. 


tanks, wo) 


m., cryst., 
d., bbis.....1b. 


1.50 


eeeeccceeee tOMm ll 
B works. 


1.35 
1.50 


1.60 
1.75 
1 


1.60 


rKS.....++-...ton.15.50 
orks toi 


or he pate ~4 
bo 2. 


cr Rebihdsccensscie 


KGB. we ec cceeeeeeceee eld, 


Tungatio, 


Aconite leaves, bis............lb. 
Root, 


Aconitine, amerph., vis.......0z.17.00 


cryst., Vv 
Adeps, lanae, anhyd., dms.....1b. 
hyd., dme. 


Agar 7: (e 1, bis 


Agaric, white, bis.............1lb. 
Albumen, blood, dark, flake, bgs., 
c.l., Chicago. .Ib. 
ton fots, ovcccole, 
less than ton, cago. lb. 
powd., bgs., c.l., Chicago. ib. 
ton lots, Chicago......1b. 
less than ton, Chicago. |b. 
light, dom., flake, grade 1, 
dms., Chicago. .1b. 
2, dms., Chicago......lb. 

import, bgs. 
Egg, ed., dom., bbis......... ». 


import, 
— 4 grd., sks., BPs sarees “ion. 


Versiabie e4., bbis., Sectia tee 
Aleohol, amyl (see also Fusel oil, 
refd.), ex pentane, dms., 
cA., divd..ib. 
Lek, GIME, sccccces 

tanks, divd. 
secondary, dms., c.l., f.0.b. 
dest. .1b. 


frt. alid...........Ib 
ee = 


are 
alla. «Ib. 
Le.L, frt., alld........lb. 
tanks, frt. alld...........1b. 
secondary, 


--Ib. 
Ib. 


eee eee reer eeeeseseseee 


ccccccccccelD 


eocesccccces AD, 


Le.L 
tanks, frt. neeetehoen 
Benzyl, bots. .. 
Butyl, normal, dma., 


dms., c.l., 


1.c.1., 
tanks, f.o.b. 
tertiary, denating, 
pure, dms., works. 
dms., 
dom., C.P., 


600 Ibs. 


Capyrl, 
tech., 
Cetyl.. 


com’l, . Ib 
import., 85%. dms., 100 Ibs. 1b. 
© OR: Be TEM. . 0. cscceces Ib. 
com’l, dms., 350 Ibs 
Cinnamic, bots 
Denatured. CD11, 
c.l., works, E., 
dms., l.c. i, 
Prices for territories other 
Rockies, Sc. per gal. higher. 
require written authorization 
Tax Unit. 
SD1, 190 


rt. equal.gal. 


bbls., ¢.1, E. 
works..gal, 

19 bbis., E. works...gal. 

1 to 18 bblis., E. works, 
gal, 

dms., c.l., E. works....gal. 
19 dms.. E. works...gal. 

1 to 18 dms., E. works, 
gal, 

. Ral, 


pf., 


tanks. E. works.... 
Anhydrous, 5c. per gal 


Special solvent, dms., c.l., E. 
works. . zal. 

20 dms., E. works..gal. 

1 to 19 dms., E. works. 
gal 

B. gal. 


tanks. works. 


higher. 


Mec ceeseeecesees 08.80.00 


[55 


36 


than 
Tankcar sales 


by 


‘32 
B65 
‘4 


pias 8 


ee 
were 
ae 


od 


.B0 


E. 


. 


- 


ps pepe, . 
s!1 BE Sssy! | SBS ssiriiii PEPE I 


: 
= 
oe 
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on 
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Alcohol 


Tankcar sales require written authorization 


by Alcohol Tax Unit 


Current Market Quotations 
All matter under this heading fully protected by copyright 


When not otherwise indicated, quotations are f.o.b. New York prices on large lots. 
Price changes and trends are noted in the market reports on other pages, with other 
informative comment. The locations of the several reports are indicated on page 4. 


pure, contract, 


Alcohol, diacetone, 
frt. alld. .1b. 


dms., c.1., 
Le.., {rt. Qld... 00. .Ab 
tech., contract, dms, c.l., frt. 


Le.L, @rt. alld........- 
Ethyl, 190 ard 
" 0 eeeceeces 


Dbl... .tititss. 

? to 18 b 
» ¢.l, 
19 AMB....-scessevess 
1 to 18 dms......+.- 


= ee eeeeeeeeeeencee 


. 


8 
ES 


IB. sesecees 


PEERBEPE 


eeeeeeeeeseee 


perereee 
Tease 


18 


10% 


ri 


_ 
es 


Grein alcohol 40c. per gal. higher. 


Alcohol, secondary, dms., 
c.1., f.0.b. dest. -Ib. 

Le.L, f.0.b. dest........Ib. 
tanks, f.o.b. dest........Ib 


Isoamyl, primary, 4ms., l.c.l., 
um suoevosevevessoeced 
1, refd., c.L 
Ieobutyi, Feta, ait ci rae 
Le.L, 


ath coe cme 
Isopropyl, refd., 91%, dms., c.1., 
f.o.b. dest. or Mi 


38, 

ing 
Lec.L, same terms....gal. 
dms., c.l., same terms. 


hexyl, 


lLe.L, same SEB. wes 
e.1L, 


denat. grd., dms., 


Le.L, ft. alld..........gal. 
Methyl (see Methanol) 
Phenylethyl, bots. ..........lb. 
Propyl (see Isopropyl) 

Aldeh denat. grade, dms. 
2 tanks, works. .gal. 
Aldol, 95%, dms., c.l., works. .Ib. 

Le.L, WOPrkS...scececseess 

Aletris root, bgs......+.++++--lb. 
Alizarin (see Red, alizarin) 

Alkanet root, bgs.......-..+--Ib. 
Aloe, Barbados, true, cs......Ib. 


Socotrine, kgs....+----+.--++-lb. 
Aloin, bbis., Cn#......++0++++--1d. 
Alphanaphthol, bbis..........-Ib. 
Alphanaphthylamine, bbis.....1b. 
Althea root, cube cut, bis......Ib. 
Alum, ammonia, burnt, USP, —... 


gran., 
dlva. 
bbis., w works 
ivd. N.Y., Phila. 
pow4d., bbis., 


1.2 


18 
115 - 


27 
32 


4 


} 


00 
.-100 Ibs. 8.15 - 
works. ..100 Ibs. 8.18 - 8.40 


divd. N.¥., Phila...100 Ibs. 3.30 - 
contract and 


Ammonia alum prices are for 
market; f.o.b. Phila.; frt. 


with Marcus Hook, Boston, 
Joliet; 


lower. 


rate applying; for truck or ex-w 


deliveries all metrop. zones 
add l.c.l. rail or water rate, 
lower, from 


zones ( 


point; divd. N.Y. prices apply te 


or ex warehouse. 


Potash, gran., bbis., were.» 


divd. N.Y., Phila...100 Ibe. 8.15 - 


works. ...100 Ibs. 


wd., bbis., é 
= dlvd. N.Y., Phila... 100 Ibs. 


f 2 
CE OER Re ae He Ziviient 


~ 
* 


equalised 
Atlanta, 
rail or water rate, whichever 
L.c.1. quantities must carry Le.1l. 


w.¥:) 
er is 


shipping or equalisation 


truck 


se 


Potash alum prices on same basis as those 


for ammonia alum. 


Potash-chrome, 
Soda, bblis., c.1., works. .100 Ibs. 
Le, divd......--.+-100 Ibs. 


Alumina acetate, CP, 0p, colet. 


Chloride, ankyd., com’l, dms. 

(extra), 45,000 Ibs. and 

over, works. .lb. 
12,000 to 40,000 Ibs., 
works. Ib. 

1,100 11,000 = Ibs., 
works. . lb. 

140 to 875 Ibs., works.Ib. 

100 Ibs. or less, works.|b. 

cryst., com’l, dma., c.L., woe 
Ip 


te 


ama. works... 
heavy, bblis., 20 and 
over, works. . lb. 
less than 20. works.....Ib. 
light, bbis., divd..... oo 
Oleate, dms., contr.........-Ib. 
open order 
Palmitate, precip., “bbis., 
smaller tots 
Resinate, precip., dms., divd.!b. 
Stearate, precip., bblis., ctns., 


Le.1., 


selut.. 
Hydrate, 


ton. Ib. 
Ib. 


Zone 1-2, 
works, 


Sulphate, 


ait, 


equald.. 
100 Iba, 
works, frt. equald. 
100 Ibs. 

frt. equald. 

100 Ths. 
works, 
109 Ibs. 
Le.1, . 100 Ibs. 
truckload, divd, met. N.Y. 


100 Ibs. 
10 to 24, dilvd met 


le.L, works, frt. 


bbis., c.L, 


Le.L, Works, 


Iron-free, bgs., c.l., 


N.Y. 
100 Ibs. 
N.Y. 
100 Ibs. 
N Y¥. 
190 Ihe. 


5 to 9, divd. met 
1 to 4, divd. met 


bbis., c.l., works 100 Ibs. 

Le.lL, works .... 100 Tbs, 

truckloads, divd., met.N.Y. 

190 Ibs. 

10 to 24, divd. met N.Y. 

100 Tha 

bbis., truckloads to 9, 
divd. met NV 1m" 

1 to 4, divd, met. N.Y. 

100 Ibs. 


7 
3.25 


3. 1.35 


1.60 


-1.55 


1.80 


2.00 
2.25 


2.40 
2.55 
2.80 
8.30 
2.20 
2.45 
2.60 
2.75 
4.00 











OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


a 98-00%, dme., Ohne 19 - — 
i ee eae wo - , 
Aluminum, powder, ary, “isnt, 


ext. fine, dms., 30,- 
000 Ibs.; f.0.b. ship, 
pt. (see note below) 


Ib 20 - — 

8,000-30,000 Ibs., same 
basie—lb. 02 - — 

1,000-8,000 Ibs., same 
basis—1 SG- = 


b. 
jess than 1,000 ibs., 


@ame basis..Ib. 1.00 - — 


leas — 1,000 “— 
e bas 


is..lb, 65 2 — 


litho. ext. yen ame, 
30,000 Ibs., same 


scesccecceestD, 41 2 = 


8,000-80,000 Ibs., aume 


basis..lb. .47 - = 


same basis..Ib,. 06 - — 


standard, ams., 30,000 


Ibs., same basis..lb. .40 - = 


8,000-30,000 bs., same 
basis. .Ib. 

1,000-3,000 ibs., same 
basis. .Ib. 

lese than 1,000 Ibs., 
same basis. .Ib. 


wallpaper, dms., 30,000 Ibs., 
basis. .lb. 


: . Ib. = 
8,000-30,000 Ibs., eames 
1,000-8,000 Ibs., same 
less than 1,000 Ibs., 


80,000 ibs... same 


par sgoet soctme Be = 


basis 
8,008-80,000 Ibs.. same 
1,000-8,000 Ibs. 


varnish, ext. brilliant, dms., 
30,000 same 


. Ibs., 


soscsesceselD, 41° — 


8,000-80,000 Ibs.. same 


basie..lb. 48 - — 


1,000-3,000 Ibs., ane 
less than 1,000 Ibs., 


same basis..Ib. SI - — 


less than 1,000 


basis..lb. .45 - — 


less than 1,00 Iibes., 


same basis..Ib. 60 - — 


paste, fine, lining, dmas., 
30,000 Ibs., same basis 


8,000-30,000 the. same 


same basis..ib. .70 = — 


basis. .Ib. 
less than 1,000 Ibs., 


same basis..lb. .0-<- — 


ink, dms., 80,000 ips., same 


less than 1,000 lbs., 
same basis..Ib. . 
ink, dms., 30,000 Ibs., same 
basis..lb. .7% -= — 
8,000-30,000 ibs., same 
basis..Ib. .77 = =— 
1,000-3,000 ibs., same 
basis..Ib. .80 
less than 1,000 Ibs., 
same basis..lb. .85 


standard, dms., 80,000 Ibs., 
same basis..lb. 4B = — 

8,000-80,000 ibs., same 
basis..lbs. .45- — 

1,000-3,000 Ibs., same 
basis..Ib. 48 - — 

less than 1,000 Ibs., 
same basis..lb. 8B - — 


Aluminum powder and “paste, in_ single 
shipments are deductible as follows: 2,000 
bs., lc. per ib. from 3,000-30,000 Ib. 
prices; 5,000 Ibs., Y%c. from 80,000 Ib. 
prices; 10,000 Ibs., 1c. per lb. from 30,000 
lb. prices; 25,000 lbs., 2c. per lb. from 
30,000 Ib. prices. Deduction equivalent 
to full freight rate allowed in quantities 
of 200 Ibs. or over, where shipping point 
and destination are both E. of Miss. 
river; where destination is W. of Miss., 
but shipping point is E., deduction will 
be equivalent to the full freight rate only 
to the Miss. river; shipments ex whse. W. 
of Miss. net subject to freight allowance. 
Deliveries ex whse. extra as follows:— 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 


%c.; Houston, Kansas City, %c.; 


Angeles, Portland, San Francisco and 
Seattle, ic.; Dallas, Tulsa, %c.; Den- 


ver, 2c. 
Ambergris, gray, tins..... ++++-08.22,00 -85.00 
Amidopyrene, CS........e+e++++ Ib. 4.00 - 4,10 


Ammonia, anhyd., fertilizer, tanks 


(50,000 Ibs.) works....Ib. .04%- — 
refrigeration, tanks, 
works..lb.. .05%- — 
pure, cyls., divd., met. N.Y. 
Ib. .16 - .223 


Anhydrous ammonia in cylinders is quoted 
on a nationwide schedule of delivered and 


stock point prices in all States. 


b ST 2 = 


joe 8 - — 
game 


Anethol, bote.. 
Angelica root. dom. his.......1b. 


Areca nuts, powd., bbis.. cocce 1, 
Arecoline hydrobromide, bots., 


Ammonia acetate, kgs......... Ib. 
Aldehyde, dms.........+....ibs. 
Aqua, 26°, cbys......seeeee0lb 


GM, GB iccctcseccvcten 
WO 68S < 6bae téecece 


-Ib 
tanks (on NH, content). .Ib. 


tankwaxons 


Ammonia benzoate, dms., “4000 


Ibs. or more, . 1b. 


1,000 Ibs. to 3,900 Ibs... .Ib. 


900 Ibs. or less........... Ib. 


kee. 4,000 Ibs. or more...Ib. 


000 Ibs. to 3,900 Ibs...Ib. 
900 Ibs. or less........... Ib. 


Bicarbonate, bbis., ¢.1., Work», 


Le.L, divd. N. Y....100 Ibs. 





Bifluoride, bbis...... oe elb, 
Borate, 


Dim,. kgs... 4b. 


cis oe 
powd., Dbbis..........++..Ib. 
rer (see Ammoniac, 


USP, gran., bbis....,......1b. 
ees ecesccccceessel Ds 


Citrate, 
Fluoride, WN dnccsdiecesag ae 


Hydroxide (see Ammonia, aqua). 

Shomeaite, bbis.........1b. 
Laurate, bbis.............-..Ib. 
Linoleate, 80%, anhyd., bdbie.Ib. 
Naphthenate, bbis...........Ib. 
Nitrate, tech., cks...........Ib. 
Oleate, bbis...........+.+...1d. 
Oxalate, neutral, at, tt 


dis... 
pure, cryst., bbis., kgs....Ib. 
Perchlorate, k@s.......+++++- 
Pereulphate, Mass uss aes sole 
Phosphate, dibasic, NF, bdbis.Ib. 
tech., bbis., en shaver oss 





LC ivheb seek aves'ee 4 cae 
—* pure, tip. 
bbis. ls., a - Ib. 








ee | aa 
mactnchinne, bbis... eee lb. 


Salicylate, USP, kgs........Ib. 


Sulphate, dom., bulk, c.1., Nov. 
divy., dilvd., ll, Ind., 


ich., Ohio. .ton 


Mi 
f.0.b. cars, Atlantic, 
Gulf, po - ton.25.50 


la 
ovens. .ton.25.50 
Northern ovens. ..ton.23.50 


Ma, ee N ¥ tom'24.50 
domesti 


Birmingham 


Ammonia sulphate, 


June delivery is 50c. per ton addi- 


tional. 
dbl. bes.. export, f.a.6. we 


Sulphide, liquid, fmt... o.0.-Ib- 


tanks 
Sulphocyanide, kgs..........Ib. 


Ammoniac, gum (eee Gum, am- 
moniac). 
gray. dom., we c.1. 





Leh, ...+++..++++-100 Ibs, 6. 


import, gran., csks......%b. 
lump, bbis..........+...1b. 
white, gran., 


Amy! acetate, ex fusel oil, dms., 
c.1., works. .Ib, 

Le.L, frt. alld........Ib. 
ee 

ex pentane, dma., c.l., = 


Leb, GlvG.c.ccccccee ID 
tanks, divd... 
lary. 





dms., c.)  f.0.b. 

dest. .Ib. 

Le.L, f.0.b. dest.......Ib. 
tanks. f.0.b. dest.......Ib. 


Alcohol (see Alcohol, amyl). 
Butyrate, bots 





Tb. 

small lote works.........Ib. 
Chlorides, mixed, tech., dms., 
c.1, works. .1b. 

he.L, Works......000..10. 

tanks, works...........Ib. 
Mercaptan, dms.., 1.c.1., works. Ib. 


Nitrite, bots...... sengeses --.Ib. 
Oleate, dms., L.c.1., wartn.«. 
Salicviate, cans o ib. 


Stearate, dmas,, Le.l. el 


Aaaptene, GM, GO.) ccccccccccesIe 








cone Gaveccecoccees coerce 


import, natural, bis........Ib. 
CWENbNE, GIP. ec ccccccccccecde 


Angostura bark, bis............Ib. 
Anilin ofl, dms......... eoeceschts 

CORE scucss apnea rervrrirr 
Anise, Russian, bgs..... ‘sdarenlc 


Spanish, bgs..........+eee+ee1d. 
Star, DEB.....ccsccccsseccccel Ds 


Anisic aldehyde, bots......... Ib.. 
Annatto ane eS 





aidinieataens, 99.5%, a. bbls, 
Ib. 


Antimony, butter (see Antimony 


chloride) 
Chloride, coins. op CDYB. .ccccee > 
ee Re ee b. 
import, c.i.f., duty paid.. “i: 






Needle, powd., bbis.......... 

— Be bbls., ¢.1..... = 
import, bble...............1b. 
Salta, GHG, MGs sidsciccccccss Ib. 
Sulphuret, golden, bbis....... Tb. 
White pigment, bgs., Texas 
works, frt. alld. to %c. Ib. 
c.1. . Ib. 

Antipyrene, cns., ton lots...... Ib, 2.00 
smaller lots ........seesees Ib. 

Apomorphine. ens. ............ oz. 23.70 
Archil extract. conc., bbls. -Ib, 
double, bbls. ......... «Ib. 
triple. bbis -*h, 


vis. .oz. 

Arxols, crude, pon Caks...ce.. Ib, 
80-85%, CBKB.......cccccces Ib. 
Arnica flowers, bis......... ++Ib. 
BENG + WEE So be ind tnsodece oo eld. 


Arrowroot, St. Vincent, powd., 


begs. .Ib. 

UE. »étekweaadihins ° ee -Ib. 

Arsenic iodide (arsenous), bots., 
jars. .Ib. 

Batel, BGR, GBicccccccevere Ib, 
Red, import., ca@............. Ib. 


Trioxide (see Acid, pom. 
White, powd., kgs. ec. Pesonee nies 
Le.L. - Ib, 






Seaineie, GBs ctedtieccertares Ib. 
Arsenous chloride, liq., bot. .Ib. 
Asafetida, cB.......++.s05- ooo ek. 

powd., bbis., bxS.........0-. Ib. 


Asbestos fiber, 56M. bgs., c.l. (29 








Asbestt: Talo. N. Y. fibrous). 
"' Somes . mines. .ton.87.60 


Canad 
6R, ton. ‘Sh (20 —_ 


1, 0 t Canad. 
ako 
ae .ton.27.00 


coin. .ton.28.00 
mines. .ton.21.00 
mines. .ton.17.00 


(8@ tons), Canad. 
mines. .ton.14.50 


TK, bes.. c.1. 
TM, bes.. o.1. 


Asphaltum, Barbados, A, bgs., 20 
tons, f.0.b. N. Y.. 
Ner lote, 


t.o.b. .N.Y..1b. 
AA, bes., 20 tons, 


N. Y.. 
er lots, f.o.b. N. vib 
Calltornia. dms., c.1., f.0.0.N. ton. 20 


Le, f.0.b. N. Y.......-. 
bes.. c.1., f.0.b. NY Y. 


Le... f£.0.bD.N.Y........ton.90.00 
bee. -Y....ton.35.00 


55.00 
+ ee sy f.0.b.N.Y.1b. < 


Gilsonite, prittiant bes, 


a 





poin' ° 
selects, bgs., c.l.. Colo., Utah 
Points. .ton.30.50 


N. 
Maltha, om c. ah. pm N. ¥.ton.29.00 
36.50 


sit 


bados). 
Mexican, Texas. dms., 
Le.L, refinery 
tanks, CF scces 
Petroleum cut-back, bbls. 
refine: 
dms., c.l,, refinery.......gal 
tanks, Calif., refinery...gal. 


re- 
finery. .ton.19.00 
00 


= 


. 


ee 
. 

— 
ial 


N. Orleans refinery....gal. 


Sulphate, vis..........0000.-O8. 


Balm of Gilead buds, bgs....Ib. 

Root bark, bis............+..ID. 
Barbital, CB. .......seeeseeees- lb. 
Barium . natural, 90%, 


precip., bgs., bblis., c.1. ,works, 


cee eeeesston,57.50 


suiphur-free, 


works. .100 Ibs. 4.45 
oa E ~ works. -ton.67.50 


contracts, 
imports., ca*- .--100 Ibs, 4.45 - 5.06 


Chlorate, kas. 
Chioride. CP., 
dom.. cryst bbis., 


New England States, 
<a 


cipal cities on west 

bank of Miés., north 

of Arkansas line.ton.72.00 
Zone 2, bgs., 


Carolina, Ga., 


Zone "8, bgs., 


Bitit 


Idaho, Utah, Ariz., 


rin 


Zone 4, bgs., 
dlvd. Wash., 


l.c.l., same basis. 
Dioxide, Gmn8«osevevees sess el 


S 
Pay 
eo 








& 


Hydrate (see eas 





“Monoxide (see Oxide). 
Lage cks, 


Poronide te (see Dioxide). 
Sulphate, tech. (see Barytes and 


erccceccocces els 


he ta bom 
B198s 


orn 
ea 


Barytes, dom., floated, bbis., c.1. 
ms St. Louis. ton. 23.65 


Fd 


sicudestec Sea 
eeeeeeee tOn.83,50 


Paper bgs., c.l.,. 
‘ear, Baltimore. 
ton.30. 


BEI 


Philadelphia 
ex. wrhse.. Baltimore.ton. 82.10 


$5 g wei 


Kanéas City. es . 
Los Angeles....... 


Philadelphia 
San zpemeenes 


B yo 


& sisi 


95.75%, bik. mines 


dock, t.a...ton.25.00 
le.L, ex wrhse........ 


2 


. 


BESS 


Italian, grd., bbls., c.1., 


t.a. .ton.29.50 


Le.L, ex wrhse 


83 


Bay leaves (see Laurel leaves). 
. import., bbls 
Bayberry bark, bgs 
Belladonna leaves, 


Bentonite, 1, 90% 300 mesh, bas., 
2, 92%, 800 mesh, bgs., Wyo. 
works. .ton.11.00 


Benzaldehyde, tech.. dms 
USP, IX. dms 


1 gui ges 


— 
c 


% 
ese | 


—— 


November 23, 1936 


tankcars, frt. alid. B. 
Omaha. 
Benzol tankear prices, West, f.0.b. 







Aluminum—Black Indian Hemp 





Benzene (see benzoi 

Benzidin base. bbis... oo 

Benzol, 90%, nitration, pure, dms, 
works 


of 
-gal, 


works, 


Benzoa 

Chloride, 95-97%, 

tech. 
Formate. ons. ......-. PUN. 2006 

Benzylidin acetone, bots.. 

Berberine bisulphate, bots.... 


drochloride, bota. . «ee elb.18.00 
Sul DOTS... 42-0. s ee +++ eID. 14.75 


Berberis root, bis.....+..+++++ID. 
Betanaphtho}, subim., bbis....Ib. 


Sulphate, 


Benzoyl chloride, dms -bh. 40 
Peroxide, cns., works.....+++1b. 1.85 
Benzyl acetate. f.f.c.. bote....Ib. .06 
Alcohol (see Alcohol, benzyl). 


te, a.m.a., f.f.c. tins.Ib. 
refd., dms.Ib. 


ae eeryrerrrer 


tech., Dble, ..06.ceireee e+ eld. 


Subbenzoate, bxs >t 
Subcarbonate, fib. dms......1b, 


. bus., kae........+.1b. 


Betanaphthylamine, tech.. kgs.lb. 
Beth root, bis....... .-- . Ib, 


Bismuth, chloride, bzs . ae 
Citrate, USP, VIII, bzs. ook 
droxide, . 





X-ray, bots., fib. dime ool 


Subgallate, bbis... 
Subiodide, bots... 
Subnitrate, powd.. bette fib. 


1, 


2, bdbis.. 


4, 


5. 


6, 


Bone black prices on Pacific 


+. Ib. 


mea. .Ib. 


Subsalicylate, 62-60%. bbls. ..Ib. 
Sulphocarbolate, bots. .- Ib. 3.60 
Trioxide, powd., bxs. ... 1b. 8.45 


Bismuth-ammonia citrate, USP, 
powd. 


, ens. .Ib, 


Bismuth-betanaphtho! bxs_ ..Ib. 
Black, bone, 1A. 


bbis.. of" o.1, 
frt a 


. B..tb. 
lel, frt. alld. = Ib. 
bbis., bas., c.l.. frt. 


.1., frt. alld. EB 
bois. bes.. o.1.. ot, 


Le.l., frt. alld, B......Ib. 
bbis., bes.. c.l.. trt, alld. 


Le... frt. alld. B......Ib. 
bbis., bas.. c.1., frt. alld. 


B 
-. frt. alld. B...... Tb. 
bois . des.. cl. frt. eb. 


Le, frt. alld & 


bbis., bgs., c.1, frt. alld. ®. 


Le.l.. frt. alld. EB. ...Ib, 


7, bbis., bes.. c.1.. ot 


Le.l.. frt. alld. 8... ..-Ib. 


per Ib. bicher. ex dork or ex wW! 
_ special, 1, bgs., ¢.1., 


Le... divd. ... 


ctns.. Le.l, diva. ......1b. 


cs., Le, divd........-Ib. 
¢.l., works......Ib. 


Led, Glvd. ...-se00-- 


ca., Le.., divd. Bee 


bes., c.l.. works..... 
lel, divd. Fest lcee ie 


ce.. lel, diva... 2.2... 1b. 


bes.. c.l., works......Ib. 
LO... GIVE. cccccccees Tb. 


ca., cl, works.........1D. 


Le.1., GlWG.sccccccccc cle 
bgs., cs., c.l. works. ...Ib. 


cs., Le... divd ope cee 
6, cs., Le.l, BPO - +90 00 
7. \ 
standard, bes., c.1, delvd. rail 


cs., Le.l, divd.......- 


zone A (Gulf ports), 
for delivery in N.A. 
(water freights bes 


B (Ark., Col., Kan., 
part of Mo., N. M., 
Tex., except 

rte). it, 


po 
50,000 Ibs., divd., Zone 


Cst. States). .Ib. 
Zone C 


(Pac. 
80,000 Ibs., divd., 


(Pac. Cast. States). .Ib. 
D (IH., Ia., Wis.)...Ib. 
E (Fla., Ga., Ind., Ky., 
Mich., part of N. Y., 
Ohio, part of Pa., 
Tenn... W Ve) Ib. 


G@ (QMexico)..........1b. | 


le.l., divd., all zones.Ib. 


ctns., l.c.l., divd, all zones. 


cs., le.1., dlvd. all zones.1b. 


export, "full. comprad., cs., 


f.a.s. Gulf ports. -Tb. 
uneompressed, cs., f.a.s. 
Gulf . Ib. 


pure, bbis., works. .......Ib. 


2, 
8, 
4. 
5, 
6, 


Vine, 
B, bbls., works or N. Y 


Rlack dves are Vieted under TDves. 
Black haw root bark, bis......!b. 
Tree bark, bis......... cccem 


Black Indian hemp root, bis...Ib. 


Ivory, genuine, bbis.. ... rrr | 
Lamp, dom., 1, cts. c.l, 
works. . Ib. 

lel, works. reys 

2, ctns., c.1.. works...... Tb. 
Le.L, works......- rr. 

2A, ctns., ¢.l., works.....Mb. 
Le, works...... sdéecu 

8, ctns., c.l.. works.......1b. 
lLe.l, works ......... Tb. 

4, ctns., c.l.. works....... Tb. 
RO WOE s does cécee's Ib, 

6, ctns., c.l.. works....... 7 


etna,, c.1., 
Le.L, works 





import, 1, bblis., c.l., f.0.b 
N.Y th 

Le.l, £.0.b.. M.. V..-ce Th 
bbis., ¢.1, f.0.b. N. Y..%b. 
Le.1., f.0.b. N. YV.....- Tb. 
bbis., ¢.1.. f.0b. N.Y..1h 
Le.L, f.0.b. N. Y.....- Tb. 
bbis., ¢.1.. f.ob N. Y..1b. 
Le, f.0.0 N V Tb. 
bbis., c.1.. fob N. YY... 
Le.L,. ¢.0.b. WN....¥. - th. 
bhis., c.}., f.0.b. N. Y..th. 
Le.l., £.0.b. MW V...+.. Th. 


A, Dbis., works or see. 








8S 


+-+eeKb, 2.85 
-Ib.18.00 
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Blanc Fixe—Copper Sulphate 


Blanc fixe, dry, by-product 
Lol. 





5.00 
70.00 


ual.ten.70.00 - — 
frt. eq 00 - — 


42.60 





Si. 40.00 
66.00 









bulk, " £.0.%. 


‘unit: ton. 3.90 - 
Meperete, ee. ¥ 16-11% am- 
a. ton. 4.2% - — 





import, bgs., 
soluble (see 


Feetrere pcccccccceccccsoem 
toner, bbis., diva. ~ 





if. ports, 
shipt. -unit-ton. 3.75 
Albumen, blood) 
12 - 
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toner, + lb. 


eee eeeeeeenee 


toner, contracts. .Ib, 
ec ccscccccvece 

1, bbis. fet. 

weesclb, 
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kali 
@elubie, bbis. 
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Ultramarine, 
regular, 
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leeeee 
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basis. 
basis 


FPSrF 


6, bbls. Ib. 
ould 1, Dil. same basis... 





100 1 

16-25, same basis.100 Ibs. 

6-15, same basis. .100 Ibs. 

8-5, same basis. ..100 Ibs. 

1-2, same basis. ..100 Ibs, 

monohydrated, ams., c.l., deal- 

ers, EB. aT «Ib. 

jobbers, DB. of Rockies. Ib, 

Le.lL, dealers, EB. « — 

es. . Ib. 

jobbers, EB. of Rockies .tb. 
Bluestone (see Blue vitriol) 

Bone, raw, dom., 44% ammon,, 

50% phos., bgs., f.0.b. Chi- 





- Pee 
"7 2 RRdSa 
' eseeenee 
bien 






























cago-ton.23.00 -25.00 

iy Atlantic ports..ton.82.50 - — 

. bes., c.i.f. ports.ton.30.50 Nom 
steamed, go "dom., 1% emuapen. in 
phos., » f.o.b. 

.-tom.17,00 -18.00 


im: 
SES _bea., 0-4 Borta.ton,28.50 -_ = 


6 comed phos, ben, 
f.0.b. Chicago..ton.18.00 
import, 100-Ib. begs.. ¢.1.f. 


Borage flowers, bis...... soceesID. 21 = 12 
aetna lee ae 
ons min.. 
divd..ton.36.00 - — 
el, Givd.........+--ton.@.00 - — 
Le.l., ex whse.......ton.65.00 -70.00 
sks., contracts, to 





ns 
cL, @lvd........+++-ton.50.00 — 
Le.L., ex whse.......ton.55.00 -€0.00 
gran., bbis., contracts, 
tons min., divd..ton.50.00 - — 
@1., divd........++..ton.54.00 - — 
Let, ex whee....... ton.59.00 -4.00 
sks., contracts, 80 tons 
min., divd..ton.40.0 - — 
e.1., divd........ ++.-ton.44.00 = — 
Le.l., ex whae....... ton.49.00 -54.00 
powd., ‘bbls., contracts, 80 
tons min., dlvd..ton.55.00 - — 
oc... dlvd....... eee tOn.59.00 - — 
Le.L, ex whse,...... ton.64.00 -69.00 
sks., contracts, 80 tons 
min., dlvd..ton.45.00 - — 
el, a eeees-tOn.49.00 - — 
c.l.. ex whae....... ton.54.00 -50.00 
USP., ais per ton higher. 
Bordeaux mixture, cs., dms., tins, 
, dealers, Bast..Ib. .08%- .14% 
1 - - 11 
° . 08 - 14% 
West Ib. .08 = .10 
Le.1., dealers, East, 1,000" Ths. 
and over..Ib, .08%- .16% 
101 to 999 Ibs....... Ib. .08%- .16% 
100 Ibs. or less......Ib. .10%- .18% 
a ee Ib, .09%- .11% 





jobbers, Bast 
Bordeaux mixture prices are works or whse. 
basis, frt. alld. to dest. in lots 06 Ibs. ané 
over; no trucking or freizht allowances for 
works or warehouse pick-ups. 
Borneol, Ib. 1.75 = 2.00 
Brazilwood extract (see Hypernic). 
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Brimstone (see Sulphur). 











purit., c.s.,c.l,works.Ib. .6- — 
1, Ibs., works........ 1b. 8a- = 
smatier tots, works......- »® @2e=- 
Bromoform, USP, jare........1b. 1.76 = 1.00 
Bro rs sluminem (see A). 
a. der, over 10 ‘ 
mss sas ety ier ‘ * oer 3 - £00 
oe , ‘or 
Printing JO OM Ate 18 2.18 
, ons., dms., over 
radiator, . ine “ ° a 
Beeman AD. oc dncedsocvses hs “6 
pure ° 
a fob. a or. works. jue -" 
. cpattibatacstcs ao-- 
paper ban. CL, Works.....0b, .018- — 
Sienna, b yep 
Italian, bbis., f.0.d. 
or Pe points we = 
2, bbis., same basis lle = 
6, Dbis., same basis.....1b. 10 - — 
4, bbis., same basis..... or - 
6, Dbis., same basis..... ¢ - 
6, dbis., same basis.....b. 08 - — 
7, Dble., same dasis..... oi - 
6, Dbis., same basis..... d _ 
Sy pans same basis..... 7 - vo 
11, Dbis., same basis... . Soe sa 
12, bbis., same bazis.... - = 
18, bbis., same basis....%. .0O%- — 
14, bbis., same basis... .1 é - =- 
raw, American, bbis. works. ° y= = 
Italian, 1, , £0.b. N.Y. 
OF WOFKS.....0+seeeee+ é os 
2, bbis., same basis..... 10%- — 
8, Dbis., same basis..... ol - 
4, bbis., same basis..... ° _- 
5, Dbis., same basis... .. x - = 
6, bbis,, same basis.....lb. - -_ = 
7, dbis., same bdasis..... A - 
6, dbis., same basis..... OT - — 
9, bbis., same dasis.....1b. . - 
10, Dbis., same basis.... ‘om - 
mitina iL 
m , . “- 
cutis, wie, we ae SO 
. Bothie c. 5 
x oa Pe Ten 04 
tee a 
ex car Los eee é _ 
ex dock 
Seattle.Ib. .04%- — 
cago, In 
New Orleans......lb. .04%- — 
Kansas OCO- — 
=: = 
0 - 2 
OT - 
gneu roots, bis.......++++..1b, .10 = il 
Buchu leaves, bis........--...1b. .70 = .80 
Buckthorn bark, true, bis......1b. .04@ - .@& 
Berries, bgs...--...+0++eeeee01¥. 019 © .20 
Burdock root, oan: ae seen -08%- .10 
ico iim - 
Le.L, diva, B...+000004 2 
port., ib ‘ll - .3 
8..gal. .02%- .08% 
Butternut bark, bis..........1b, oes Ai 
Butyl acetate, norm., dms., ¢.1,, 
contract, frt. alla..Ib, .08%- — 
lc.L, contract, frt, alld.lb, .10 - — 
contract, frt. alld.lb. .08%- — 
secondary, dms., ¢.1., f.0.b. 
dest..tb. .08%- — 
Lo.L, f.0.b, dest........4%. .O8 - — 
tanks, f.0.b. dest.......... 07%- — 
Acohol (see A . 
Aldehyde, dms., c.l., works... .19 - — 
LeL, w covccccccccceshy SL © = 
= = Carbinol). -~ 
ionate, ie aa Bt ist 
Propions BUG. cccccecscces + kb, it -_- 
Butyric ether, dms..... cocceeeldD, 20 - 
Cadmium bromide, bots., jars.Ib. 1.389 - 1.44 
Todide, 0 BTS. ceccccccccs 8.65 - 3.70 
LAthopone, (see Yellow). 
Ssaeal DBs cccccceccccccccceeel Le = 
ed fee see Red). 
Selenide (see Rea). 
Sulphide (see Yellow). 
Caffeine, cns., cs., less than 1,000 
bs., contract..Ib, 2.20 - 2.80 
dms,, 1,000 Ibs. or wer, oe 
tract..Ib. 2.15 - — 
Citrated, cns........ ecceeees IB. 1.70 = 1.78 
Hydrobromide, bots., jars...lb. 4.82 - 4,87 
Calabar. beans, bgs........ «old. 115 - 16 
Calamus root, bleached, cs....lb. .45 = .50 
Calcium acetate, bgs,, divd...... 
100 Ibs. 2.10 - = 
Arsenate, dms., c.1., anes ers, 
dealers, B. of Rookies. ‘i. ‘oo: = 
sobbers, EB. of “Rockies.Ib. ‘06 '- — 
South .....-se-seeeee-lD, O86 oe = 
le.L, consumers, S....... Ib. O7%- — 
ers, FE. of Rockies, 
1,600 Ibs. or over..Ib, .00%- 
101 to “- IBS. ccvcce > <> 


Calcium. arsenate prices are works or whse 





basia, frt. alld. to dest. in lots of 90 Ibs. 
or over; tio frt. or eaeeet, allowance for. 
Plant or whse. pick-u 
Bromide, jar...... 60 - .@2 
Carbide, dm8............. 0 = 06 
Carbonate (see Chalk and "Wnteine) 
Chloride, flake, dom., 77-88%, 
bgs., dma., c.l., divd. 
a 22.00 -35.00 
Le.L, 1 ton or 
divd. 100 Ibs. 1.70 - 2.85 
liquor, basis 40%, tanks, works 
ton, 7.50 - — 
solid, dom., 73-75%, bgs., 
ms., c.l., diva. ton. 88.00 -83.00 
Le.l, 1 ton or ove 
avs. = "ihe. 1.60 - 2.25 
Gluconate, pharm., gra) 
bbls. (25° "thes. Ms 50- — 
Os ons cekeass o beheee lb, OT = — 
Glycerophosphate, bbis., 
100 Ibs..1b. 1.15 - — 
Hypophosphite, cns.......... . 42 - @t 
Todide, bots.. jars.........++. Ib. 8.70 - 38.75 
Lactate, USP, bblis.......... Ib. .25 = .26 
Nitrate, bgs., to fert. mfrs., ex 
vessel..ton.26.10 - — 
Palmitate, bblis.............. Ib. .21 - .2 
Phosphate. dibasic, precip., 38- 
42% 205, c.i.f. Atiantic 
ports..unit-ton. .70 - — 
tri-basic, precip., c.l., bbis., 
works..Ib. .06%- — 
Lek. Wile Beicescessace Ib. OT%- = 


precip., bbis., 

1 ton..lb. 
smaller lots....... eoeses 

Stearate, precip., 


1 COM... cc cccccccccyececlD, 

smaller lots........+++++Ib. 
Sulphate (see Gypsum) 
Sulphide, 75%, — (minus 100 


Calcium resinate, 


luminous, dom., 


Sulphocarbolate, 
Calendula ae bis: 
Camphor, natural, powd., cs..Ib. 

slabs, c#......- ee Mba eden 

tablets, tins....... 


nthetic, dom., imp., eran. 
2g powd., ls 2,000 





100 Ibs 


100 Ibs. 
Monebromate, bxs., kgs. 
Canada balsam ‘see Fir 
Canary seed, Argentine, b 
Morocco, begs 
Turkish, bgs........ 


«lb. 
coeealy 
balsam) 





powd., bxs. 


Russian, cs 
Powd., DXS.....eeeeees 


Capsicum (see Pepper, red). 
Caraway seed, Dutch, bgs.....1b. 


Carbazole, 70-80%, dms...... - lb. 
dms. cocceclb. 


. were eeeeeteee 


90% 
98-99%, 
Carbinol, butyl, 
small lots, works. abuse 


, ams., 
small lots, works......1b, 
Diethyl, dms,, works.........Ib. 


Isobutyl, en oe “works. i. 





Methylpropyl,, ams. 
pineal eta wen a 
works......++. 


secre eeresee 


Dioxi he bong 

Tetrachioride, 110- 
gal. dms., c.l. (20 tons), 
rt. alld. EF. of Miss. 
river, N. of Ohio river, in- 
cluding Ky., Va., W. ae 





works. .ton,52. 


18 
14 - 


ol tp. 1.80 


eee1 8s! 


: 
* 


Sesnsasses asasaz se 


11 


i om 
BS Birviii 
ee 


Be sae 33 


sal ol 


Bigivviiis pitent 11g 


Le.L, same basis.........Ib. oe = 

Cope, tetrachloride, 10-gal. dms., 

(20 tens), same basis.lb. 7 - — 

2: aeer tle 5atds5 lb 08 = — 
dms., c.l. (20 tons), 

same basis..lb. OT - — 

lc.l., same basis.........lb. .8 - — 

tanks, same basis..........lb. OF - — 
Fire extinguisher liquid, 

2c. Ib. higher. 

Cardamon, bleached, cs........ Ib, 1.10 - 1.30 
decorticated, €S..........++++s Wb. 1.20 - 1.25 
green, bgs......... -.-lb. 04 - 98 

Carvel, Bats. ccccccccccscccccs «Ib. 4.00 - 4.25 

Cascara sagrada bark, bulk... Ib. .12 - .18 

Case-hardeni; mixture, - 

oun, aie ep AeGclocccceelh knee = 
une. “ams., LOleetcd> ssc 20 = 
80%, lump, dms, 1.6.1...... 1b, @- = 
Casein, dom., 20-30 mesh, bgs., 
Csh,, BWA. cccccccccscds Lo = 
5 tons, works........ ---lb, .17%- = 
smaller lots, works.....Ib. . _ = 
80-100 mesh, bgs., c.1., divd.. 
Ib, .1T%- = 
5 tons, works...........Ib. io _ 
smaller lots, works. “sco ° -_=— 
import, Argent., 20-30 
bgs., c.1., duty pant “ AT- = 
80-100 mesh, bgs., c.1., on ™% 
French, 30 mesh, bgs., ‘ec : 
duty pd. ob 17 - 17% 
Cassia, Batavia, 1, bgs........ Ib. .18%- .14 
We vccseccetevedeeudtsk Ib. .07%- .07% 
short stick, bis............ Ib. .12 - .12% 
China, rolls, select, cs........ Ib. oie -05% 
broken, extra bis........++. Wb. .08%- .04 
Maigen, BM.....ccccccicccccces Ib. .15%- .16 

Cassia buds, cs.......... ¢osene Ib. .14%- .15 

Cassia fistula, bskts........ lb 15 - .16 
Castile soap, white, bars, , 

Ibs.20.00 - — 
BOWE, Wile. cccccccccccces Bm ¢ - 


Castoreum, nat., ons..........1.15.00 -18.00 
synth., DOtS.......eeeeeeeeeeel.19.00 


Castor oll (see Oil, caster) 
54% 


Pomace, dom., ammon., 
bgs., c.l., works......+-ton, = 
import, bgs., c.1.f.,ports, ship- 
ment..ton No prices 
Catnep leaves, bls.............lb, .18 - .18 
Celery seed, French, bgs...... Ib. .19%- .20 
Se, Waa scacussd ease ss Ib. .15%- .15% 
Coltatons scrap, amber, es.....lb. .12 - 48 
c8., works..........lb. .B = J 
Guin white, ivory, ca., works. 
lb, .12 - 28 
dense white, cs., works....lb, .11 + . 
grey, Cs., workS.........+..Jb. .08 - .10 
mixed, mottles, opaques, cs., 
works..lb. 06 - — 
shell-demi, cs., works......Ib. .08 = .10 
translucent pastels, cs., W' »* 1“ 
transparent, cs., works....lb. .12 - .18 
colors, cs,, Works......-- Ib, .08 - .08 
Shavings, amber, cs., works.lb, .13- — 
colored, mixed, cs., works. > O- — 
white, cs., works.......+++. 1A2- = 
Cellulose acetate, flake, cs., 3.000 
Ibs., works..Ib, 55 = — 
1,000 Ibs., works.....-.. lb, 56 - — 
500 lbs., works,........ lbh .57%- = 
100 lbs., works........- Ib. -_ = 
scrap, transparent, bgs., works. 
», No stocks 
Cement, white, bbls. (4 wean, 8 
tons, dlvd. N.Y...bbl. 6.10 - — 
less than 5 tons, truck dlvy. 
bbl. 8.00 - — 
Cerium hydrate, dms., works..lb,. .65 - — 
Oxalate, USP, bbls., works..!b. .28 - — 
kgs., GUS. co cccccccceces 1 BO - = 
Chalk, precip., ext. light, csks., 
--lb, .08 - .04 
heavy, csks., C.l......e0ee Ib, .08 - 04 
light, csks., C.l....--.-eees Ib. .02 = .04 
Chamomile flowers, Hungarian, 
genuine, cs..lb. .22 = .28 
Roman, bl8.....-see+eeeees Ib. .28 = .80 
Charcoal, softwood, powd., 80- 
100 mesh, bgs., c.L, 
divd. Ala., Del., Ga., 
Ky., Md., Miss., N, 
J., N. ¥.,. N. C.. 8. C., 
Tenn., Va., W. a. 
ton.28.40 - — 

















OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Charcoal, softwood, powd., 80-100 
mesh, bgs., c.l. divd. 
Conn., Me., Mass., MN. 
H,, L, Vt....ten.28.80 - — 
Il,, Wis. coeeses 80.28.00 = — 
In evececeesst0M.26.00 - — 
Mict., Ohio, Penn..ton.27.80 - — 
Le.l. works............t0m.18.00 - — 
Willow, powd., bbis.........lb. .06 - .O7 
Chestnut extract, clarif.. 90% 
on., bbis..ib. .01625- — 
edict Beko Sas ae orm. _ 
Shine clay, dom., dee. air- 
float, 0. 300 
bgs., o.L, 
works..ton. 8.50 - — 
Lek, wWorks...... ton. 9.00 -16.00 
uu c.l,, works..ton. 6.00 - — 
7 mesh, bgs., 
c.1., works..ton. 7.50 - — 
lec.., works......tom. 8.60 14.50 
wet-grd., silk-bolt., 99.9% 
328 ¢.L, 
seats : — 600 - — 
, cL, wi ' 
as ton.10.50 - — 
import., white, lump, _ bulk, 
c.l, ex dock .: 
Boston, Norfolk, Phila 
powd., esks., Le.1, ex dock oe. 
., esks., Le.L, ex doc 
ton.35.00 - — 
imine waa 
oral hy 
Ib. .88 - 23 
TRS. wopee ¥d0 G00 oedeces Ib. .86 - 6 
100 Ibs........ epecesecooeds Se © : 44 
TBS, . opoceccccccccoscces Ib, OO - . 
We® WBS pn cccccccccccceces ib. 86 - 1,08 
dms., 1,000 fbs........ ee-elb, 80 - — 
GOO TBs ig cccccspeccecicce tb 838 - = 
BOO TBE ibe Vet seccecepace ib. 6 - — 
Chlorine, liq., cyls,, c.1, divd., 
N.Y...1b. 05 _ 
, Givd., N.Y...tb. . - 
asks, ine Git nek ee 
n w 
equald a Re 214 - — 
multiple unit, 3 or 
wks., frt. equald. 100 Ibs. Ibs. 230 - — 
2, works, frt, equald... 
100 Ibs. 2.55 - — 
1, works, frt, ld... 

100 Ibs. 3.00 - — 
Chloroacetoplrenone, tins, works.Ib. 2.00 - — 
Chloroform, tech., 650-Ib, cn Bo 

i ee oe es 
BOmIb., . CHB. cpaccccccees - 1b 232 = 
USP, 650-Ib. eececeseeceslD, BO — 
Ib. AMB.....eecee02----1d. BB eo — 
GOrTR. * GRNBE 5 2 cece ccccccsece Ib SB = 
Chloropicrin, coml., cyls., works, 
ib. 85 - .00 
Chrome acetate, pete,» cone conde 6 - .08 
Cake, bulk., c.L, works ton.11.00 -12.00 
Green (see Green, 
gute fee ao tee oxide) 
julp . cns., 
fib. -Ib, .40 - 46 
powd., bxs., cns., fib, dms. Ib. .40 - .45 
scales, bxs., cns., fib. dms.tb. .45 - .50 
Trioxide (see Acid, chromic) 
Yellow (see Yellow. chrome) 
Chrysarobin, cns..............Ib. 3.25 1 3,60 
Cinshons bark, chi b becom -18 - .20 
test, Dges...-.....1D. .45 > 160 
18 - .2 
= - . 
50 - 55 
1T - 2 
Cinchonidine, cryst., powd.,cns.ox. 80 - BT 
Sulphate, cns..... dtl cseecsar ATs = 
Cinchonine, cryst., pena cne.om 50 - .58 
Sulphate, cnB.....2-..-seee0- B4- — 
Cinghophen. Ur. Seis, 6.35: ®. 8.00 - — 
Cinnamic ak schol ees ‘ical,’ elomaeme _— 
nnamic col 
Aldehyde, f.f.c., bots ° 1.55 + 2.00 
Cinnamon, Coren, 2, bis i 16%- .17 
B, DBlg.iccrees b. .15%- .16% 
Citral, cns..... ee -Ib, 1.75 - 8.16 
Citrine ointment, jare. tubes. -lb. .75 - 
Citronellal, bots.........+-0+--lb, 1.10 « 1.2 
Citronellol, bots..........-..--Ib. 1.90 - 2,10 
Clove, Madagascar, bls pehecee Ib, .15 - .15% 
Zanzibar, DIs.....++e.ee0- ---Ib, .15%- .16 
Gover tape. gas, erade, "bbe. 12 - 18 
. re. e, . 
L, works..bbl. 7.25 - — 
Lek, wenieecsscceeee tbh. 8.00 - — 
tanks, works............gal. .07 = .08 
refd., bbis., c.l., works...bbl. 7.7% =< — 
Le, works. bl. 6.50 - — 
- 10 
-dm.67% -« ~— 
Le.l, WOrks....scecsss 750 - — 
tanks, works.......... --gal, .07 = .08 
refd., dms., c.l., works..@dm. 7.25 - — 
Le.l. works........-...dm. 8.00 -« — 
tanks, works.,..........gal. .08 = .08 
Cebalt acetate, bbis., divd.....Ib. .58 - .60 
kgs., Gee cinke cchentenamase Oe — 
Carbonate, . » divd,Ib. a _ 
Chloride, dms., works........ . - 72% 
Eyete, wpasie,” OR, dns: Ib. 17 - 1.70 
noleate, eos ° -=— 
; 4% Dols baa - 
; g 1.41 + 1.81 
bbis - Ib, :164- .17 
DDIB, cccscccccccccccele of 18 
precip., dms., divd... eaepale B0%- — 
Sulphate, dms........ ccavscoan ua © aD 
Cocaine hydrochloride, cns....0z, 9.75 -10.00 
Cochineal, gray, aks. ccstee tim 82 - .86 
Teneriffe, silver, bgs........lb. .88 - .87 
Cociliana bark, bgs............Ib, .20 - .21 
Cocoa butter, lump, bgs., c.l..Ib. .21%- — 
Codeine, cns., 100 ozs.........08.11.70 11.75 
Hydrochloride, cns., 100 ozs..0z.10.50 -10.55 
Phosphate, ens., 100 ozs....ez. 9.00 - 9.05 
Sulphate, cns., 100 ozs......0z. 9.50 - 9.55 
Codliver oil (see Oil, codliver) 
Cohosh, black, root, iiss soo OT = OT% 
WIG, FOC, DIS. cccccccceccces Ib, 06 - 7 
Colchicine, vis......... encnedd @z.24.00 -25.00 
Colchicum seed, ° ° 


Collodion, USP, 
Flexible, USP, 


Colocynth pulp, 
Colombo root, bis..... 
Coltsfoot leaves, bgs.......... 
Condurango bark, bgs......... 


“onium leaves, bis........ 
Copaiba balsam, Para, cns. ° 
GAs Ws OOM s ocnnekn sete 


eeereee 


Chloride, bbis. wercecccccccones 
Cyanide, tech., bbis........-- 
Gees Nas 0 6ccdccccedébess 
Metal, electrolytic..........«. 
Oleate, precip., bbis......... 
Oxide, black, bbls. -» tons, works. 


smaller, lots, works..... Ib. 
Red, com’l, 50-75%, kes.. bc 
f.o.b. N.Y... .14 

l.e.1., 


ey a ee Se 
Resinate, precip., bbis...... Ib. .18 
Stearate, precip., bbis....... Ib. .85 


Sulphate (see Blue vitriol) 









—— 


ao 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Copperas, cryst., gran., bgs., ¢.1., 
works. .ton.14. 


bbis., c.l., works..........ton.16, 
orks... 


Le.L, 25 or over, w 
100 Ibs. 


1, 
5-24, works ........100 Ibs. i 


1-4, works .........100 Ibe. 
bulk, ¢.L, works... 
Copra, bgs., Pacific Coast....-. Ib. 
Coriander seed, Morocco, bgs. .lb. 
bleached, bgs.........++- ‘Ib. 
Russian, bes. 


Corn sugar, tanners, be divd. 


00 Ibs. 3.88 - — 

ex whee........ --100 Ibs. 3.78 - — 

Syrup, 42°, bbis........ .100 Ibs. 3.80 - — 

, BBB e opevceces +++-100 Ibs. 8.90 - — 

Cornsilk, bis veccccses evseelb. .07%- .08 
Corrosive sublimate, cryst., bxs., 

fib. ‘ams., kgs. .1b. 114- = 

gran., bxs., fib. dms., kgs....1b. .99 - — 

powd., bzs., fib. dms., kgs...1b. 08o- =— 

Cottonroot bark, bis........... Tb. - 18 
Cottonseed hull ash, 25-30% pot- 

ash bulk, divd..unit-ton. 1.00 - — 
Coumarin, 5 Ibs., or more, 25-Ib. 

ens..Ib. 3.00 — 

GBD. GEBcawcccccoveccccces Ib. 3.10 _- 

BoM GBsccccevecccccccce Ib. 3.25 - 

1-OB. CNB... cesccssscccees Ib. 3.60 - 

less than 5 lbs., cns. sliced. 4.15 + 4.65 


Cramp bark, genuine, bis.....ib. 
so-called, bis. 


oo root, big....+.<+.0«+Id. 
Cream tartar, cryst., ovee eld, 


Feet eee eee eee ee 


Bran., Dds. .....ecceeceese ed 
Id. 











1 
1 1T% 
Creosote, wood, beech., bots. . Ib. -70 - .75 
SOE, GUE comencaamaxemeel 23- =— 
SP, Bate ono on occecceccee li 4 - 4a 
obys.......Ib. 1. - 1% 
Oil, a tanks, works....gal. .12%- .18% 
Coaltar solution, tanks, — 118 138 
refd.. bbls. c-1., wena, Sat. “2h ‘- 
.c. e -_ = 
tanks," 18 + .18% 
Cresol, USP., ams... 10 = .10% 
oe 26- — 
Lo.L, WOrkS@....cccceeeeeID, 80 2 — 
Cc root, wd., 5% roten 
000 lbs., 1 
shipm’t., 0.b. N. Y¥. c. 
shipm'ts., from New- 
ark, Balto, and West 
Ports..........1B. .26 = — 
30,000 Ibs, contract, same 
basis..Ib. .284- — 
10,000 Ibs., same basis.Ib. .29 - — 
2,000 lbs., same basis.lb. .30- — 
200 Ibs., same basis..Ibn. .88 - — 
less than 200 Ibs., same 
basis..Ib. 36 - — 
4% roteno.re prices 5c. per Ib. less. 
Cubeb berries, XX, dgs........Ib. .34 + .35 
BOWG., CBeccrcccccccscsceeel. 88 = 88 
Culver’s root, bis.............lb. .16 © .17 
lgerian, wooed - 00% 
Indian, tie DgBanveenesnnsss Ibe 08%- . 
Morocco waikeeee vaca s Ib. .09 - on 
Guten. Phiit , ie @1..05 Ch 2 = 
anamide, 2a% dom., pulv. 
bgs., f.0.b. Gulf "ports," 
divd, interior, NHg.unit. 1.07%4- — 
Atlantic ports,NHg.unit, 1. -_- 
Cyanide-chloride mixture, 
gran., dms..Ib. .16 + .17 
lump, GMB.....6+-eee0----1B, .14 = 15 
Damiana leaves, bis...........lb. .18 + .14 
Dandelion root, German, bis..Ib. .20 - .21 
Deertongue leaves, bis........lb. .08 = .00 
Degras, common, dom., bbis...lb. .07%- .07% 
English, bbls... ld - 06% 
neutral, dom., bbls - .12% 
English, bbls 11%- 12 
Derris root, powd., 5% rotenone, 
bbis., 30,000 Ibs., i 
shipment, f. o. b. N. Y. 
Cc. at, I'd with 
shipments New- 
ark, Balto., and West 
Coast ports..........lb. 39 - = 
80,000 Ibs., contract, same 
basis..lb. .89%- — 
10,000 Ibs., same basis.Ib. .40 - — 
2,000 Ibs., same basis.Ib. .41 - — 
200 Ibs., same basis..Ib 44 - — 
less than 200 Ibs., same 
bagis..lb. .47 - — 
4% rotenone prices bad es “i less. 
Dextrin, ry < bgs., c.L, 
cago.. 100 Tbs. 400 - = 
ite f.0.b, +100 lbs. 4.80 - — 
ec ee 
cago. . ° 
le.L, f.0.b. Galenge. «180 Be, 4.55 <- 
white, bgs., c.1., f.0.b. seo ne 
430 - — 
ph Soles Sob - ag ~ epee iy -_ = 
» import., bgs.......Ib. -08% 
Tapioca, bgs., ex whme......Ib. . -_ =— 
Diamyl ether, dms., c.l., works, 
lb, O83 = = 
Le.l., Works .......+.....1b, .O2- — 
CRRA, TRIN. we cc cccccosces Ib, O15 - — 
oxalate, dms., Lc.l., works...lb. 30 - —- 
Diamyl] phthalate, dms., c.l., divd. 
Ib, .19%-5 — 
Lek, GG ide ccccdevedeed lb .20 - — 
tanks, GBs cecdeecerdceds lb. .18%- — 
Sulphide, dms., l.c.l., works..lb. 1.10 - — 
Diamylamine, dms., l.c.l. works 
lb. .15- — 
Diamylene, dms., ¢.1., works. » 085- — 
Lc.),, WOrKS...cceecceesses-IdD, 1026 — 
tanks, works ........- techie C5- — 
Dianisidin, bbls. ......--.---.1b. 2.25 = 2.45 
Diatomaceous earth, dom., bgs., 
c.L, Pacific cst., works. 
ton.22.00 00 
le.l., ex whse........ ton.45.00 -150.00 
import., bgs., c.l., f.0.b. N.Y. 
ton.40.00 - — 
Dibutyl phthalate, dms........ lb. .19%- .20 
Tartrate, o.. imag. eccccce Ib. . - « 
import., dme. ...... coeess Ib. 80 = BS 


Dicaleteas slates “(sce Calcium phosphate, 


dibasic) 
Dichtoroethy! ether, dms., c.l., 


works..lb. 16 « 
Le.l., WOEKB cccccscecseeld, 17 






eeeeveet tenner’ 
. 





-15.00 
-17.00 


sicstestseree ID. No stocks, 


hEBL 


tanks, works ......-- soseeelbd. (15 © 
Dichloropentanes, dms., c.L, 
works..3b. .082- — 
Le.L., WOTKS ..ccccceeceeee eID Y -_- 
tanks, works Veepencoccs secede 0- — 
Diethanolamine, dms, ...-.-... b. .B1 - .8 
Diethyl carhonate, comi., dms. ie 381%- — 
refd. 5 | ee eesece lb, 50 - =— 
Carbinol (see Carbino) 
Phthalate, dms., c.l.. Ib 18 = = 
lel Ib. 2 - 
tamks .ccsesees «lb. - — 
Diethylanilin, dms. - Ib. - 4 
Diethylene oxide, dms., c.1L, works 
Le], WOPMB .cccdcocceces Ib. - 2 


tanks, WOTKD. occccececsecce Tb. 





it 


Diethyleneglycol, dms., c.1., oe 


le... works ......... ooceeel 
Monobutylether, amsé., works.Ib. 


Monoethylether, dms., e.L, 
works. Ib. 


Le.L, works ...eesese0--sId. 
tanks, works ..,..... oocee ID 
Digitalis leaves, dms.......... Ib. 
Diglycol oleate, light, bbis....tb. 
Dillseed, recleaned, bgs..... oe Tb. 
Dimethyl phthalate, dms...... Ib. 


vVimethylanilin, dms, .........1b. 
— carbinol (see Carb- 
no 


Dinitrobenzene, bbis, ......... Ib. 

purified, bbla, .........0+e0001B, 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, bbls. ...Ib. 
Dinitronaphthalene, kgs. ......Ib. 
Dinitrophenol, bbis, ...........10, 


Dinitrotoluene, dms. .........Ib. 
GUY, GIB, .ccccccccccccccccceds 


oe. dms., 2,000 





150-450 Ibs., divd 
Dip oil (eee Tar acid oil) 
Dipentene, dms. ....ses+ee+.8al 
GRUB cccccsccces oeseces cose 
Diphenyl, bbis., C.1., Works....1b, 
Lo.L,, WOPKB ..cccccces eecelle 
Diphenyl, oxide, bots..........1b. 
Diphenylamine, bbls. .........Ib. 
nietpatedesetee:.: dms., 
or over, divd. 1b. 
600-1.950 Ibs., divd.........Ib. 
150-450 Ibs., divd..........1D. 
Diphenylmethane, bots. .......1b. 


36 - 

37 - 

1.40 + 2.00 

_—— gam ica (see Soda phosphate, di- 
ic 


. 


Si 


Divi-divi, bgs., shipment....ton.32.00 -85.90 


Extract, 25% tan,, bbis......Ib. 
Doggrass root, cut, bis........Ib. 


ood bark, dom., bis..,...Ib. 
Jamaica, bis. .............1b. 


05% 
18 
05 
97 


Dover’s powder, USP, cné....Ib. 2.75 - 2.80 


Dragon’s blood, mass, cs......Ib. 
reeds, thin, CS........++++.Ib. 


Duboisine sulphate, vis.......0m.84.50 “365. 
for general uses (numbers are 
those of Colour Index scale) :— 


Dyes, coaltar, 


36 Chrome yellow 2G......1Ib. 
40 Chrome yellow R.. 
63 Victoria violet .. 
165 Lake red C...... . 
176 Fast red A..........5.. 
180 Fast red VR 





cyanin black B...Ib. 
Direct fast scariet......1b. 
Paper yellow “a8° + Ib. 





aoenteziini? 


P.. 
401 Developed black BHN..Ib. 
406 Direct blue 2B.........Ib. 
415 Direct orange R........Ib. 
419 Direct fast red F......1b. 
420 Direct brown “Newer = 
448 Benzo purpurin 4B.....1b. 
495 Benzo purpurin 10B...-1b. 
502 Direct asurin G........1b. 
512 Direct blue RD........Ib. 
8 Di pure blue 6B... .1b. 
me ae. blue.......Ib. 
Diack FF’. .Ib. 
black EW.......Ib. 
5862 Direct black syeee seo 00 
green 
green 


596 Direct brown 3GO 
620 Direct yellow R. 
688 Acid violet ... 
812 Primulin ....... 
814 Direct fast 
845 Nigrosin (water soluble). i 
1177 Indigo, 20 p.c., ee: 
Benzo fast blac cael 
Sulphur Diack .........Ib. 
Sulphur blue .........Ib. 
Sulphur brown ........Ib. 
Sulphur maroon .......Ib. 
Sulphur olive ..........Ib. 
Sulphur tan ...........Ib. 
Sulphur yellow ........b. 
Zambest black .........Ib. 


Oll-soluble (prices in barrels of 1 


of 25 pounds to a barrel are 


higher; f.0.b. sellers’ works or or warehouse) 


Black :— 
865 Nigrosin derivatives. ib. 
Blue:— 


1075 Alizarin astro] base.1b.15.00 


1078 Alizarin cyanin green 


729 Victoria blue........ID. 


Browns:— 
BOWE ccocccceccccccccedl 


Green:— 
1078 Alizarin cyanin green.\b. as 


cece GEOCM ccccccccecccselie 
Orange :— 

24 Sudan I........+-.+.1D, 

+++» Orange, red shade. .Ib. 
Red:— 

78 Sudan II.....+++++.-. 

258 Sudan IV.......-+..Ib. 

749 Rhodamine B (oil om) 


1080 Anthroquinone violet 

base. .Ib. 

680 Ol! violet ...........Ib. 
Yellow:— 

15 Amidoazebenzene yel- 

low. .Ib. 

17 Amidoazctoluene sanes 


61 Yellow OB.......-..Ib. 140 
Spirit-soluble (prices in barrels of 250 
each; lots of 25 ibs. to a barrel, 

Ib, higher; f.o.b. sellers’ works or were- 


house). 
Black :— 

864 Nigrosin ......++++-.Ib. 
Blue:— 

729 Victoria blue .......Ib, 

860 Indulin ecccccvcecccol Me 
Brown 


= ‘Bismarck brown ....1Ib, 1.50 


637 Malachite green base. Ib. 


Orange :— 
Chrysoidin G....-....Ib. 
21 Chrysoidin R........1Ib. 


Red :— 
677 Fuchsin, magenta bas 
749 Rhodamine B........1D. 


Yellow :— 
17 Amidoazotoluene yel- 
ane 
655 Auramine .......-... 


00 
800 Chinolin yellow. 68. ib 8.00 


ao 
as 


gaaaesees: 


a 


eon ey 
BSksSsueesess 


‘ees eos 


sSigube’ 





assis 


2 | 


50 - 1.0 
-1 


- 1.25 


“ 


RASSSsssvseu 


tre, 08. be none 
g 


a 


— 


foretere, |. pentane 
SRSSSUSESE 


- ©, 


SSF 1 SSRSE 


a 


a 
= 5 


. 


Bet 


SRTSESR 


00 Ibs.; tote 


per I 


8c. 


Ibs. 
per 


Ssasasss 


Bthyiparetelqeneetpeeneneee, 


Dyes, coaltar, for stains (numbers ar 


of the Colour Index) 
Violet :— 


680 Methyl violet........Ib. 1.30 - 
Water-soluble (prices in barrels of 250 Ibs. 
25 Ibs. to a barrel, 
Ib. higher; f.o.b. sellers’ works or ware- 


each; lots of 


house). 


Black :— 
246 Naphthol blue black ™ we 


865 Nigrosin ...........+.1b. 
873 Methylene gray .....Ib. 
Blue :— 
714 Patent blue A....... Ib. 
729 Victoria blue B..... Ib. 
861 Indulin ...... coccceedDs 
9089 New blue R.........Ib. 
922 Methylene blue......Ib. 
1054 Alizarin eaphirol B. .Ib, 
1180 Indigotin IA.........1b. 


Brown :— 
| Resorcin brown Y...Ib. 
Resorcin dark brown R. 


Ib. 
281 Bismarck brown G..Ib. 
382 Bismarck brown R..Ib. 
798 Phosphin 


Green :— 
5 Naphthol green B...1b. 
687 Malachite green.....Ib. 
p= BF green......1b. 


green 
924 Methylene green B..1b. 
1078 Alizarin cyanin oom. 


Chrysoidin Q---+-5-.1b. 
 Chrysoidin 


151 Oranee Bess cccsceoc 
161 s1 Orange Be ccccees dt 





10 Naphthol iow 8..Ib. 
188 Metantl yellow. -ib 


$30 Kyle light — 
ene x 
640 Tartarzin Cccveccsos 


655 Auramine .........-lpD. 


Dyes, natural (see name of article). 


E 


Eebinacea root, bis............Ib. 
Egg albumen @ee Albumen). 
Yolk, dom., C@.....+++6: ovo 
SeMPEGs; OB. ccc cccvesccsose 
Elder flowers, bright, seers 
dark, b 


ee erccccescceseeeselDe 





Blecampane root, bis..........Ib. 
Elm bark, grinding, bis........Ib. 
powd,, bbis., bxs.........Ib. 
select, bndls., cs....... eordd 


Emetine hydrochloride, bots., vis. 


oz.15.00 


Ephedra, Beet ee calc, 


Ephedrine, tins, 100 ozs.......0z. 1,00 


Hydrochloride, tins, 100 ozs..oz. 1.00 
Sulphate, cryst., tins, 100 ozs.oz. 1.00 
powd., tins, 100 ozs........0%. 1.05 


Byline salt, tech., bgs....100 Ibs. 1.70 


DEB. ccccccvcccsccccc tee am 
USP, cryst., dom., bons, c.1, 


bbls. 
agit vo seeees on sKOO Ibs. 


rt, bgs........100 Ibs. 2. 


arte dom., bgs., l.c.1...Ib. 





USP, anesthesia, eccce 
USP, 1880, dms....--.++++-Ib. 


washed, dme 
Ethyl] acetate, dms., c.l., ¢rt. 


Ib. 

Le.l, frt. alld.........--lb. 
tanks, frt. alld...........Ib. 
anhyd,, dms., c.l., frt. alld.Ib. 


Lehy; Otc OiMedecscsese 
Bromide, tech., dms.........Ib. 
TOME, CNB.....e0-seeeeee eID, 
Chloride, dm. .......++++++-1b. 
Cimnamate, bots.........-.-.Ib. 
Crotonate, dms., works......lb. 
Formate, dms......+++-+++++-lb. 
Lactate, Siegal. dmna., worka.lb 
-, works.!b. 
1, dms., works.........Ib, 
on te, eis kickin ks op «5 onal 


Ethylbenzylanilin, dms. .......Ib. 
Ethylene bromide, dmas........lb. 


Dichloride, dms., divd.......!b. 
Maytenesivedt, dms., c.l......Th 
Le. 





teen eee ee eeeweeeere 


tanks .. 
Monobutyilether, dms., c.L, vom 


Le.L, Works ......eeeee0+-1D. 
tanks, WOrk®@ .....eseeseees 
Monoethylether, dms., c.1., oa 

Le.L, Workm ....-+eee0++e1d. 
tanks, works .....+-+e+e+s+ 
Monoethylether acetate, dma., 

c.L, works. .Ib. 

L.c.1., WOFKB ceccccccccese 
tanks, works ....+-++++0.+++Ib, 
Monomethylether, a cL, 
works. .Ib. 
Lc.L., WOrkS ..ceecccesseeelb, 
tanks, works ....6-ee-seee0Ib. 


Ethylidinanilin, dms. .........-lb. 
Ethylmethyl ketone, dms., c.l., 


frt. pa. 
a: a 
tanks, frt. pd.......- 








Ethylorthoparatoluenesuiphonamide, 


bbls. .Ib. 


ls. . Hb. 
Eucalyptol, ens., dms.........1b. 
Eucalyptus anwes, ea 
Bugenol, cns. .........- PE 
Buphorbia, bis.. eoccedecece cing” 
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Copperas—Ginger Root 


F 


Feldspar, enamel, 100 mesh, bulk, 
works. .ton.14.00 -15.00 
glass, 20 mesh, bulk, works.ton.11.00 -12.25 
pottery, bulk, Me. works...ton.17.00 -19.00 
N.C. WOFKB..ccccccscess ton.17.00 -19.00 


Fennel seed, French type, bgs, 
Ib. 





.0T%- .08 

ee ey eee Ib. .07%- .08 

German. large, bgs......... Ib. .18 - .19 

Batetl, © BiRasccceéenecdece Ib, .18 = .14 
Fenugreek seed, bgs.......... Ib. .05 + 05% 


Ferric sulphate, dms., works.ton.35.00 -40.00 


Film scrap, colors, dark, cs., 1,000 

bs. or over, EB. works 

Ib. .12%- .18 

smaller lots, B. works. 

Ib. .138%- .14 

light, cs., 1,000 Ibs. or over, 

E. works..Ib. .14 - .15 

smaller lots, E. works.lb. .15 - .16 
water white, cs., 1,000 lbs. or 

over, E. works..lb. .16 - .16 

smaller lots, E. works.lb. .16 - .19 

Film scrap prices f.o.b. Calif. works, 1c. 


lb. lower. 
Fir balsam, Canada, cns.....gal. 8.75 -13.00 
Oregon, bbis......... e+e Bal. 3.00 - 3.25 


Fish berries, bgs...........-..1b. .10 + .11 
Fish scrap, menhaden, dried, 11- 
ioe ammon., 15% bone 
phos., bulk, Chesapeake 
factories, contracts, futures 
unit-ton.3.50&.10Nom. 
a8, 1% — oi 
ne phos., ep -0.b, 
Balto..ton.48.00 - — 
wet, acidulated, 6-7% am- 
mon., odie, Pacey phosphor. acid, 
balk, E it. factories, con- 
seeeseeessstmit-ton. Ne prices 
ota Mieke Calif., 12-13% 
ammon., bgs., ¢c.i.f. E. Cat. 
ports..unit-ton. No prices. 
Japanese, 114% ammon., 


bgs., c.i.f. ports, shipt., 
x No. 1 grade. .ton.41.50 Nom. 
Flake white, bbis., kgs........1b. .0O%- .10% 
Fieaseed, French, "plack, bgs..Ib. .11 12 
Indian, blonde, bgs......... Ib, d 


Fiversper, mel, 96-98%, “7 
eee ee MeT'81.00 -35.00 


standard, Frat. washed, 


an 9 dom., bulk, 
f.o.b. Ti, Ky. mines.. 
ton. 18.00 Nom. 


import., bulk, Atlantic 
ports, duty-paid..ton.22.50 Nom. 


lum 85 and 5%, dom., bulk, 
fob. Ii, Ky., mines. — 19.00 +20.00 


wd., 97%, import., bgs., 
ah ports, duty-paid. on No Prices 
Formaldehyde, bbis., c.l. works, 






Ib. .06%- — 

1.0.1, WOFKS....cccccceceees Ib, O6%- — 
dms., c.l., works lb, OOM%- — 
leL, works... Ib. .05%- — 
tanks, works.... ---lb, O4%- — 
Fringetree bark, bis...... 2 oes - 18 


12 
Fuller's earth, dom., bgs., c.l., 
f.0.b. Fla., Ga., mines. .ton.10.00 
import., bgs., c.l., ex dock.ton. 23.00 
Leuk. ex whse.........ton.80.00 
Furfural, refd., dms., c.l., works. 


Ib 15 - — 

Le.l., works ..........-.-1D, .17%- .% 
tech., dms., contracts, 150,000 

bs., works..Ib. .10 - = 

C.1., WOFKS.,.sccccccscecccel okane = 
Fusel oil, refd., dms. incl., divd, 

lb. 16 + .18 

Fustic extract, cryst., bbls...Ib. .20 - 23 

Hquid, bbis........cccccsees Ib. .08%- .09 

solid, dms......... sovccvec ety o8@se 610 


G salt, DBIs.....-..cccccceseee-IdD.. 45 = 47 
Galangal root, bis.........----lb. .08 - .08 
Gall extract, bbis..............lb. 18 + .@ 
Gambier, common, bgs........lb. No prices. 
plantation, BBB e 9 oon ooo s oS 08 New 


Cubes, Singapore, bgs.......lb. 07 - - 
Extract, DDIs......00.5-ee ee de Oe 


Gasoline, at refinery:— 
Bayonne, US motor, 62-63 oc- 
tane, tanks 


gal. - = 
65 octane, SOR, 00-0 < ED ‘oon - 


ta o¢ s 
Gulf Coast, US motor, bulk, 
rt..gal. 06%- — 


ex! 
60-62, 390 e.p., bulk, oe 


.pP, DOUlk, ” 
64-66, 875 e.p., bulk, export, 
gal. -055%- w 


Louisiana-Arkansas, US motor, 
62 octane, tanks..gal. .05%- .05% 
68-67 octane, tanks r 
68-70 octane, 


oon”. 
64-66, 375 e.p., 
natural, 12-Ib, 


14-Ib. v.p., tanks...... gal, “Ooi _ 


18-Ib. v.p., tanks......gal. .6 - . 
22-Ib. v.p., tanks...... gal. .04%- .04 
26-70-Ib. v.p., tanks...gal. .04%- .04% 
Pennsyivania, US motor,tanks. 


52-54, 450 e.p., naphtha, 


60-62, 400 e.p., strt, run, 
tanke..gal. .06%- — 


Gasoline, tankwagon and service 
station (Federal and State taxes 





ncluded). 

- , T.W. 5.8. 
Atlanta ........+.. i den oad gal, 205. 
aeeeen cane nae cheek icdeiged gal. .135 .155 
Chicago ....csccececerces-B@le 152 «174 
Cincinnati cia ebneehene an MRLs. sans 5/-aee 
Denver ceccosscvresseres+BQh « 21 


Lowleville cccccccesecccce GMb. clB +20 
Minneapolis ...........--gal. .158 | .178 
New Orleans.........+++--8al. .19% .28 
Now York.....cccsscscee Bl « 182 
San Francisco.......... o Mal,. At 18 

Gelatin, silver, c8.........++-.Ib. .50 « .55 

Gelsemium root, bis..........-lb. .12 + .18 

Gentian root, Hasso -11%- 4 


-- bbis,. bxe.. 
+ bbis., bxs. 14 - 15 


Geraniol, cn®. ..+-+e-eee++ee+-1D. .75 = 8.00 
Gerany] acetate, bots..........lb. 1.75 + 2.60 





Ginger root, Africa, BOR: «+0. 4 Ib. .14%- .14% 
Cochin, lemon, bgs.........Ib. .18%- . 
Jamaica, bold, bgs......... Ib. .18 - 41 

grinding, bright, bgs..... Ib. .13%- .13% 

medium, bold, bgs........ Ib. .13 + 18% 


b 
Japanese, bgs........++.++.1b. 16 - 16% 












10 








Ginseng fibers. C6........«-+++- Ib. 
Root, cultivated. cs.......... Ib. 
wild, Southern cs... ... .Ib 
Glauber’s salt, anhyd. 
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Ginseng—Lead Arsenate 





- 3.00 


- 4.00 
- 7.00 


1.75 
2.00 
Rom 


(see Soda sulphate). 


eryst., don bes., bbis., c.l 
works..140 Ibs. .95 - 1,15 
3 tons or over, works.. 
100 Ibs. 1.05 - 1.25 
less than 5 tons, works.. 
100 Ibs. 1.15 - 1.35 
import., bgs..... .100 Ibs. 1.05 - 1.35 
Glue, bone, calcimine type, 24 mil- 
lipoise, 86 jelly-grams, 
bgs., c.l., divd..Ib, .l1 - — 
Lek, GlVGsccccccescss Ib. .11%- om 
on bgs., ¢.1., divd..... Ib, .11%- = 
Lok. , GWE. cascocceses Ib 112 - — 
38/82, bgs., e.l., divd..... Ib. .12%- — 
Lede, WE cccccuscess Ib 1138 - — 
48/108, bgs., c.l., dlvd....Ib. .138 - — 
LG... GlWA..0.cesevees Ib. .13%- ~~ 
hide, calecimine type, 53 milli- 
poise, 135 jelly grams, 
bgs., c-L, dilvd. East, 
Midwest..Ib. .13'2- 
lLe.l., same basis...... Ib. .14 - 
60/164,bgs, c.l..same basis.lb. .156 - — 
l.c.l., same basis..... Ib, .15%- — 
67/192,bgs, c.l.,same basis.lb. .16 - — 
l.c.l., same basis..... lb. .16%- — 
76/222,bgs.,c.l.,.same basis.lb. .17 - — 
l.c.l., same basis..... Ib. 118 - — 
7. pen, ¢c.l.,same basis.lb. .18 - — 
.L, same basis..... Ib. 110 - = 
maiden beatae basis.lb. .19 - — 
l.e.l., same basis..... i as 
102/315, bgs., c.l., same basis 
Ib. .19%- — 
l.c.lL., same basis..... Ib. .20%- — 
113/347, bgs., c.l., same basis 
Ib. .20%- — 
le.l, same basis..... Ib. .21%- — 
125/379, bgs., c.l., same =e Meet <x 
l.e.l., same basis.....lb. .22%- — 
Glue prices for barrel packing, %4c. Ib. 
higher; grinding charge, 20-40 mesh, Ye. 
lb.; 60 mesh, Ic. Ib. 
Glycerin, C. P., cns., 1.¢.1.... _ ae. -24% 
dms., extra,,c.1. corse | Se -_=— 
Rad tN cet tivev ‘Ib, 122 - .28 
a mae, dms., extra, c.1 Ib .21%- — 
eens OS RASS ae ae 
ceaiaimemitie basis 88%, dms. 
returnable, divd..lb. .17%- .18% 
soaplye, basis 80%, dms. return- 
able, divd..Ib. .16 - .17 
yellow, distilled, dms. extra, c.1. 
Ib. .21%- — 
TY ER eer Cee eed a Ib. .21%- .22% 
Glycol boriborate, dms........ Ib. .22 - = 
Phthalate, dms.........-.+++ Ib .M- — 
DEGREE IAG ss 6:0:0.0:9:0.0s e002 008 lb. .23 _- 


Gold, U.S. purchase prias.....02.35.00 - — 








Chloride, acid, , SOON, bots..oz.21.75 -22.0e 
yellow, bots........... .02.19.75 -20.00 
Id-soda chioride, photo., bots. 

02.13.00 - — 

USP |X, bots..............0%.14.50 -14.78 

Gold of pleasure seeds, bgs....1b. No stocks. 

Golden seal root, bis........lb. 2.85 - 2.90 

powd,, bxs........ -+-Jb. 3.10 - 3.15 

Grains of paradise, bgs........ mae © at 
Gragatte. flake (cryst.), 90% 3825 
esh. 50% graphitic care 

bon, bgs., c.l., works.lb. .06 - — 

bbis., ¢.1., works.... lb .06%- = 

lel, WOrkS.......+++-1b. .06%- — 

powd., 90% 3825 mesh, 65% 

graphitic carbon,  bgs., 
c.l., works..lb. .02%- — 
bbis., c.1., works........lb. . :. = 
LGke, WOTMB. cocsccceed ¢ - = 
80% graphitic carbon, bgs., 
c.l., works.. > 08%- — 
bbis.. c.l., works........ .08%- = 
Le... works........... ib 04%- — 
grease, house, tres........... Ib. .O7%%- OTS 
PINON, TOME EA in via'.0 5 05.00 0028 Ib. .O7%- O84, 
ae rr Ib, .OTt- = .0T% 
Wool (see Adeps lanae and Degras) 
Green, chrome, C.P., dark, light, 
medium, blue content up 
to 5% bbis., divd. N. of 
Tenn. and N, C., E. of 
Miss. river, including St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duav- 
enport, Rock Island, St. 
Louis..Ib. .20 - _ 
6-10%, bbis.. same basis.Ib. .21 - — 
11-15%, bbis., same basis.lb. .22 - — 
16-20%. bbls., same basis.Ib. .22%- — 
21-25%, bbls., same basis.lb. .23 - —_ 
26-30%. bbls., same basis.Ih, .?2'.- ~- 
31-35%, bbls., same basis.lb. .24%- — 
36-40%, bbls., same basis.lp. .26 - — 
41-45%, bbls., same basis.lb. .27%- — 
46-50%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .209 - — 
over 50°%, bbls., same basis 
Ib, .BO - _ 


Chrome and chrome oxide greens prices 


are %c, higher divd, Ala., 
(Shreveport, 1%c.), Miss., 
Tenn., 
City Lincoln, 
higher dlvd. Pac. coast; 
Texas (El Paso, 2c.); 
Salt Lake City, Wichita, P 
Chicago. 


reduced, C.P. celor content up 
to 5%, bbls., same basis. .}b. 
6-10%, bbls., same basis.lb. 
11-13%, bbls., same basis. lb. 
14-16%, bbls., same basis. 1b. 
bbls,, same basis.1b. 
bbis., same basis. 1b. 
bbls., same basis. 1b. 
bbls,, same basis.1b. 
bbls., same basis. 1b. 
29%, bbis., same basis.1b. 
bbls., same basis. 1b. 
bbls., same basis.Ib. 
bbls., same basis.!b. 
, bbIs., same basis. Ib. 
. bbls., same basis. Ib. 
» bbis., same basis. Ib. 
, bbls., same basis. 1b. 
bbls., same basis. 1b. 
, bbIs., same basis.Ib. 
bbls., same basis.!b. 
71-75%, bbls., same basis. Ib. 


chrome oxide, dom., pure, 


Omaha, St. 
1\c. 


Fla., Ga., La., 
a: Cie Sr 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas 


Joseph; le. 
higher dlvd. 


for Denver, Pueblo, 
ces are f.0.b. 


.05%- 
-0614- 


PETEPET Etta 


bbls., contract for open or- 


der, c.l., same basis as 
chrome CP.......... Ib. 
Le.l. «ame haais. -vh. 
ceramic, light shades, bbls., 
c.1., works. Ib. 

Le.L. Ib. 


standard 


import, bbls., 


Paris (see P) 
Verdigris (see V) 


t 


Green dyes are listed under Dyes. 





Grindelia robusta, bls.... Ib. 
Ce es OE i cccccceccece Ib. 
DN ORs ne eccceeoncece Ib. 


UE MER cs ccs sneasccee ar. Ib. 


-10 
40 


ORY. 
35 


Guaiacol, liq., djms.........-- Ib. 1.65 - 
Carbonate, bxs., kgs.......- Ib. 2.15 
Guarana, powd., CB........+++: Ib. .65 = 

Gum, aloe (see A) ‘ 
Ammoniac, tears., CS.....++++ Ib. 1.05 - 
Arabic, amber sorts, cleaned, 

bgs..Ilb. .09%- 
white, sorts, 1, bgs...... im «ae, -* 
eS err ree Ib, .25 - 
powd., DbIs......0.scececves Ib. .13 - 
Asafetida (see A) 
Asphaltum (see A) 
Benzoin, Siam, cs...... veonede 105 = 
BUMIAETA, OBL .. ccc cesvercese lb. .16 - 
Camphor (see C) 
CRicle, BES. . os ce sccsvecsevens Ib, .35 = 
Copal, Congo 1, water white 
transparent, bgs., ¢c.1., 
ex dock or ex whse., 
N. Y. or San Fran...lb. .42%- 
Copal, dammar, elemi, 
sandarac, and yacca gums prices c.l. 
(30,000 Ibs. min.) apply to assorted lots 


of gums as well as one grading; 
higher for 10 bgs. or 
%ec. higher for 1-9 bgs. 


prices are %c. 
over; 


2, cloudy white, bgs., c.l. 
same basis. .Ib. 

8, selected pale straw bold, 
bgs., c.l. same basis. .Ib. 

4, pale bold straw, bgs., c.1., 
same basis. .Ib. 

5, pale straw bold, bgs., c.1., 
same basis. .Ib. 

6, pale amber bold, bgs., c.1., 
same basis. . Ib. 

7, pale straw bold, bgs., c.1., 
same basis. .Ib. 

8, light amber bold, bgs., c.1., 
same basis. .Ib. 

9, medium light amber bold, 
bgs., c.1., same basis. .Ib. 

10, rescraped hard amber 
bold, bgs., c.l., same basis 


Ib. 
hard dark amber bold, 


11, 
bgs., c.l., same basis. .}b. 
12, selected bold sorts, bgs., 
c.l., same basis. .1Ib. 
18, dark sorts bold, bes., 
c.l., same basis. .1b. 
14, selected, fully scraped 
ivory, bgs., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib, 
15, ordinary ivory’ sorts, 


bgs., c.l., same basis. .lb. 
16, inferior ivory sorts, bgs., 
c.1., same basis. .Ib. 
17, pale fingers, bgs., c.l., 
same basis. .Ib. 
18, pale straw nubs, 
c.1., same basis. Ib. 
19, pale straw nubs, begs., 
c.l., same basis. .1b. 
20, hard dark amber nubs, bgs. 
c.1., same basis. .Ib. 


21, ordinary selected nubs, 
c.1., same basis. .Ib. 

22, small mixed nubs, bgs., 
c.1,, same basis. .Ib, 

23, dark mixed nubs, bgs., 
c.1,, same basis. .Tb. 

24, No. 1, ivory nubs, bgs., 
c.l, same basis. .Ib. 

25, No. 2 natural ivory nubs, 
bgs., c.l., same basis. .lb. 

26, pale bold chips, bgs., 
c.1., same basis. .Ib. 

27, pale small chips, bgs., 
c.1., same basis. . 1b. 

28, pale dust, bgs., c.l., bgs., 
same bagis. .1b 

East India, Batu, bold scraped, 
bgs., c.l., same bagis...lb. 
unscraped, bgs., c.l., same 
basis. Ib. 


chips, bgs., c.l., same “_— 
b 


dust, bgs.,c.1.,same basis. 1b. 


nubs and chips, bgs., c.l., 
same basis. .lb. 

black, bold, scraped, bgs., 
c.l., same basis. .lb, 
unscraped, bgs., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib. 

nubs and chips, bgs., ¢.1., 
same basis. . lb. 

Hiroe Macassar, pale, bold 


c.l, same basis.!b. 
bgs., c.l., same 
basis. . Ib, 


bes., 
chips, 


dust, bgs., c.l.,same basis 

Ib. 

nubs, bgs., c.l., same 
basis. .)b. 

Singapore Rasak, bold, bgs., 
c.l., same basis. .Ib. 


chips, bgs., c.l., same basis 

lb, 
dust, bgs.,c.1.,game basis.Ib. 
aubs, bgs.,c.1.,same basis. Ib. 


Manila, Boeas, amber and 
dark, bskts., c.l., same 

basis. .Ib. 

light, bskts., c.l., same 

basis. .lb. 

loba A, bskts., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib. 


B,bskts.,c.1., same basis.Ib. 
C.bdskts..c.1.. same basis. lb. 
CNE, bskts., c.1l., same 

basis. .lb. 


D,bskts.,c.1., sume basis. Ib. 


DK, bskts., c.l., same basis 
lb. 

DU, bskts., c.l., same basis 
Ib. 

dust, bskts.,c.1., same basis, 
Ib. 

Sambas and white split 
chips, bskts., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib. 

Singapore, dust, bskts., c.L, 
same basis. .lb. 
spirit-soluble, CBB, bskts., 


c.l, same basis. .Ib. 
DBB, bskts., c.l., same basis 
lb. 
same basis. 


MA, bskts., c.1., 


MB, bskts.,c.1., same basis. 


Ib. 

WS, bskts.,c.1., same basis. 
tb. 

Philippine Manila amber 
sorts, bskts., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib. 

chips, pale, bskts., c.l., same 
basis. .Ib. 

small, bskts., c.l., same 


basis. .Ib. 

extra pale sorts, bskts., c.1., 
same basis. .Ib. 

nubs, bskts.,c.l.,same basis. . 
Ib. 


pale, scraped, bskts., c.l., 
same basis. .Ib. 
seeds and dust, bskts., c.1l., 


same basis. .Ib. 

Pontianak, bold, genuine, bgs., 
c.l., same basis. .Ib. 

mixed, bgs.,c.l.,same basis 

Ib 


chips, bgs.,c.1.,same basis. Ib. 
nubs, bgs.,c.1.,same basis. .Ib. 
split,bgs.,c.l.,same basis. .Ib. 





26 - 
-18%- 
-16%- 
-13%- 
-12\%- 
-18%- 
-10%- 
-07%- 


.12%- 


-06%- 


-10%- 


-15%- 
-O45%~ 
110 - 


-12%- 


08 - 
-0756- 
-06%- 


-06%4- 


-0844- 


11%- 
-055%- 
13%- 
“Ore 


-10%- 
-11%- 


kauri, mastic, 


i 


Phat 


Gum, dammar, Batavia A, cs., 














c.1,, same basis as copal..Ib. .21%- — 
A/D, cs., c.l., same basis.Ib. .10%- — 
A/E, cs., c.l., same basis.lb. .12%- — 
B, cs., c.l., same basis...Ib. . -_ =- 
C, ¢s., ¢.l., same basis...Ib. .16%- — 
D, cs., ¢c.L, same basis..Ib. .18%- — 
dust, cs,, c.l., same basis.1b. ‘con. - 
B, cs., c.l., same basis...lb. . -_ -_ 
F, cs., c.l., same basis...Ib. .05%- — 
Singapore, 1, cs, c.l., same 
basis..Ib. .16%- — 
2, cs, ¢.1., same basis...Ib, 18 - — 
8, cs., c.l., same basis...Ib. .05%- — 
chips, cs.,c.l., same basis.lb. .09%- — 
dust, cs., c.l., same basis.Ib. .04%- — 
seeds, cs., c.l., same basis.lb. .07%- — 
Blemi, cns., c.l., same basis as 
copal..Ib. .08%- — 
Ester, dms., 76,000 Ibs., 1936 
divd..tbh. .08%- — 
c.l., single shipment, diva. 
lb. .08%- — 
l.c.L, 3,000 Ibs., single ship- 
ment, divd..Ib. .08%- — 
smaller lots, divd...... Ib. .08%- — 
Buphorbium, cs. ............lb. .17 - .19 
Galbanum, CB........20++00+.1b. .95 = 1.00 
Gamboge, pipe, CB..ceceeeeeeldD. 68 - 59 
powd., cocccccccccscosle OS © OB 
Ghatti, soluble, bes. ll - .15 
superior begs. ..... 08 - 11 
Guaiac (see Guaiac resin). 
Karaye XXX, bblis., bxs., dms. 
Ib. .24 - . 
XX, bbis., bxs., dms.......Ib. .16 © .17 
1, Dbis., bxs., dms. +b, .08%- .10 
2, bDbis., bxs., dms.........lb. .08%- .09 
Kauri brown, XXX, cs., c.l, 
same basis as copal..Ib. .60 - — 
BX, cs., c.l., same basis..Ib. .88 - — 
Bl, os., c.l., same basis..lb. .21 - — 
B2, cs., c.l., same basis..Ib. .15%- — 
B38, cs., c.l., same basis..lb. .12 - — 
80% clips, cs., c.l., same 
basis..Ib. .09%- — 
pale, XXX, cs., c.l., same 
basis..Ib. .5 - — 
1, cs., ¢.1., same basis..Ib. .40- — 
2, c.s., ¢.l., same basis..Ib. . -_ = 
8, c.s., c.1., same basis..Ib. 16 - — 
Kino, tins ......-sseseeeeeee-1b. .70 © .80 
Mastic, c.s., c.l., same basis as 
copal..Ib. .57 - .58 
Myrrh, USP, cs...... eeceeeelb. 36 - .40 
Olibanum, siftings, cs ---lb, .O7 = .08 
COMES, CB. cccccccccccccsoceM ol © OO 
Opium (see 0) 
Rosin (see R) 
Sandarac, cks, c.l,, same basis 
as-copal..lb. .35 - .88 
ScamMony, CB.....+seeeeeeeei0. 1.10 © 1,15 
Senegal, picked, bgs........ ‘Ib. -20 - .21 
MOrtS, DEB. ..cceseeececseesID. 08% .10% 
Talha, yp eecccccs ---.ID., .05 - .06 
Thus, bbis. ... -280 Ibs.11.50 Nom. 
strained, bbis. ....... 280 Ibs.11.50 Nom. 
Tragncanth, SOT, 1, cs....1Ib. 2.25 + 2.50 
bet neeetOe cunt acsh -- Ib. 1.85 + 1.90 
Ty Bb ev edpactecdccssivone Ib. 1.80 + 1.85 
MEGS. 5 conic citcccdoew ave Ib. 1.70 = 1.75 
B, CB. cecccccceccccceccccelDs 1.50 = 1.55 
Flake, bgs. ...--ceceeess-IbD. .80 = .75 
Yacca, bgs., c.l., same basis as 
copal..Ib. .08%- — 
powd., bgs., c.l., same dasis,lb. .04%- — 
@ypsum, Keene’s cement, paper 
.» ¢.1., f.0.b. Acme, 
Tex., frt. gonad. -ton. "21, 15 - 
Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
frt. equald..ton.17.00 - — 
New Brighton, N. Y., 
frt. equald. .ton:27.15 -  — 
Southard, Okla., frt. 
equald..ton.17.00 - — 
Sweetwater, “Tex. frt. 
equald..ton.21.15 - — 
plaster of paris, paper bgs., c. ae 
f.o.b. Acme, 
frt. equaled. “ton.12.50 -_ = 
Blue Rapids, Kans., frt. 
equald..ton.12.50 - — 
New Brighton, N. 
frt . equald..ton. 15.70 - — 
Southard, ” Okla., frt. 
equald..ton.12.50 - — 
Sweetwater, Tex., rt. 
equald..ton.12.50 - — 
f.0.b. Acme, ‘Tex.: Blue 
Rapids, Kans., Fort 
Dodge, Ia.; Grand Rapids 
Mich. ; Gypsum: 0O.; New 
Brighton, N.Y.; Oakfield, 
. Fe3 Plasterco, Va.; 
Southard, Okla.; Sweet- 
water, Tex., frt. equald. a 
ton. 8.00 - — 
Terra alba, dom., paper bgs., 
c.L, f.o.b. New Brighton, N. 
Y., Southard, Okla., frt. 
equald..ton.12.00 - — 
import., bgs., ex dock....ton.27.50 - — 
Hellotropin. cryst., ons........1b. 2.00 - 2.80 
Hellebore, white,root,powd.,bbls.lIb. .10%- .11 
Helonias root, bls...... Sodeesed Ib. .87 - .88 
Hematine crystals, bbis........1b. .16 - .24 
Bomtioet: extract, 25% tan. bbe. Ib, .08%- — 
WE Kasveescasiecs ace e++-ID. 02%- — 
Hempseed, Manchest, eu. .... dm -08%- .04% 
Henbane leaves, bis........... Ib. .21 - .22 
Henna leaves, bis...... vepeesas Ib. .07 - .08 
pewd., bbis.. bxs..... osweles Ib. .00 - .10 
Heptane, mixed, 77-115°C., dms., 
c.l., Group 8..al. 12 - — 
Ps ng Group Secescesce oh 14+ — 
anks, Group 8..........gal. .09%- — 
mormal, 86-100°C., dms., c.l., ” 
‘Group a ae 
L@.2. Group Sisscccccect 1 - = 
tanks, Group 8..........gal. .10%- — 
Wemeie, GMs. 2.0 ccasrcace +b 80 - — 
Hexane, normal, 60-70° C., dms., 
c.l., Group 8..gal. .18 - — 
Lek, Group Bi ccck< ced gal. .17 oe 
tanks. Group 8....... ++-gal. "10%- a 
laboratory grade, dms., c.l., 
Group 8..gal. .146- — 
le.l., Group 8..... ooo Bal. .25 - = 
Hexamethylenetetramine, tech., 
dms,., 1,500 lbs. or more ship- 
ments, f.o.b. Perth funy or 
N.Y. Ae Be <  oe 
150 to 1,350 es ere 
me basis..lb. .86 - -- 
USP, dms., 500 me or more ship- 
ments, same basis..lb. .46 - — 
100 to 400 Ibs. shipments, 
Same basis..lb. .47 « _ 
Hexyl acetate, dms., c.l., f.o.b. 
dest..lb. .125- — 
Lek; £.0.0, Gesticoscess Ib 13 - — 
tanks, f.0.b. dest. ----Ib Ge 
Homatropine hydrobromide, bots., 
vis. .0z.13.00 -138.50 
Hoofmeal, 17-18% ammon., bulk, 
o.b. Chicago, unit-ton. 2.75 - 2.80 
Hops, dom., 1935 crop, bis....lb. .85 - .40 
import., 1935 crop, bls..... Ib. .65 - .85 
Horehound, dig. .....cccccsees Ib. .06%- .07 
Hydrangea root, bis........... Ib. .08 - .09 
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Hydrastine, vis..........++ +++-0%.17.00 -17.25 
Hydrochloride, vis........+.- 0z.17,.00 -17.25 
Sulphate, vis..... Seceececee .-02.19.00 -19.25 

Hydrastis (see Golden seal). 

Hydrogen, peroxide, USP, bbis.Ib. .08%- .04 
100 vois., cbys., E.of Miss.R.1b. " -_ =- 

W. of Miss. R.......... Ib. = 

Hydroquinone, bbis., kgs......Ib. 1. 10 - 1.15 

Hyoscine hydrobromide, vis...0z.18.00 -18.25 

Hyoscyamine, vis. ........++ 2--08.15.00 - — 
Hydrobromide, vis. .......++ 02.15.00 - — 
Bulphate, vis. ......-.seecees 02.15.00 - — 

Hypernic, liq., 51°, bbis........ Ib, .15 = .20 
BOUG, DEB, vccccscocccvcescese Ib. .17 - .20 

Iceland moss, DbIS.........+4+% ib. .12 - .18 

Ichthyol, bots.....-+seeeeeeees Ib. 4.00 - 4.25 

Indian red (see Red, Indian). 

Indigo, nat., Bengal, bbls..... Ib. 2.40 - — 
eynth.:. 166... Wis veeccveses Ib. .13 - .14 

OOWG..* MOGs cc ccdewsetenks Ib. 1.00 - _— 

Indat.” CP, BOER ccccsassccecine 1b.34.00 -36.00 

Insect flowers (see Pyrethrum). 

Iodine, crude, KgS........6+++- Ib. .90 - ae 
FOGUD)., KBBi icc ccsccccsceeve lb, 1.50 - 1.55 
tincture, bbls........+ee+-6. gal. 1.90 - — 

Iodoform, kgs., 100 Ibs........ Ib. 3.75 - 3.80 

TABORS,. HOB cikdciccscdccepetes Ib. 3.25 - 4.00 

Ipecac root, DRS.....esseeeeees Ib. .85 - .86 
DOWG., DKS. 2... cccvcccsvvece Ib, .95 96 

Irish moss, ordinary, bls...... Ib. oa‘ Le 

powd., 80-90 mesh, bbls...Ib. 22 .B0 
prime, bleached, bls......-- Ib. 18 - .19 
Iron acetate, CP, 17% solut.,bbls. 
Ib, .038 - .04 
Chloride, tech., cryst., bbls., 
gs..lb. 8 - Os 
USP, cryst., bbis.......... Ib. O7%- .0S 
eet eT, 2s tioenbes ede Ib. .06%- 06% 
Citrate, USP VIII, pearls, cns., 
ib. 72 - — 
POW, CNB. ccccvcccvcceess Ib. 84 - _- 
Scales, CNB... ce eccesecece lb. .77 - 
Hypophosphite, cns........+. Ib. 5 - 
JOGEES, WOE. sve cree shes cocecs Ib. + - 
BYFUP, GINS... .ccscccccecses Ib. - 
Nitrate, coml., kgs.........- Ib. 
Oxalate, powd., k@S......+++% lb. 
BCAIES, CNB... .rciveccvvrvcos Ib. 
Oxide (see Black, Red, etc.). 
Phosphate, ferric, pearls,cns.Ib. 
Scales, CNB. ....cccccccees Ib 
FCrrowus, CNS...-..ccccssces lb 
Pyrophosphate, pearls, ens...1b 
BCAlES, CNS... cccscccccevves Ib. 
Reduced, 90%, CS........ee0+ Ib. 

Sulphate, tech. (see Copperas). 

USP, cryst., bblis.......... lb 

Iron-ammonia citrate, brown, ze - 

gran., cns..lb. .37 - = .38 

pearls, CNB.....cccsccccces Ib. .37 - .38 
scales, CNB.....cccssevcce Ib. .47 - 45 
green, SYan., CMS.......+++ ib, BT ~ 38 
Pearls, CNB....-sccecscees Ib. .87 - .38 
BORIOS, CNBeccecccvccececses Ib. .47 - 48 
Oxalate, cryst., bbls., kgs...Ib. .24%- .25% 

Iron-potash oxalate, cryst., bbls., 

kgs..Ib,. .42 - .48 

Iron-soda oxalate, Sr 2h%- 25% 

Isobuty] carbinol (see Carbinol). 

Isopentane, dms., works....... Ib, .48 - = 
small lots, works.......... nm wo l= 

Isopropanol, see Alcohol, isopropyl. 

Isopropyl acetate, dms., ots - 

- 07%- — 
le.L, frt. alld...cceceees 08 - — 
tanks, frt. alld............ ib. 06%- — 

Alcohol (see Alcohol). 

Ether, dms., c.l.... Me - 

LGk, cocccocer 08 - — 

TOMES” cds ccccccccse Ce — 

Jaborandi leaves, bls.......... Ib. .10 - .11 

Jalap root, NF, bils.. calm, ee 
powd., bbls., bxs. --Ib, .20 - .22 

Juniper berries, bgs.. --Ib, .04%- .05% 

Kamala, tins.....crsrcccesooes Ib, .42 - 45 

Kava kava root, bis........-+- lb, .16 - .18 

Kerosene, at refinery:— 

Bayonne,41-48 w.w.,tanks.gal. .04%- — 
Gulf ports,p.w.,bulk,export.gal. .038%- — 
w.w., bulk, export...... gal. .04%- .04% 
Louisiana - Arkansas, 41-43 
w.w., bulk..gal. .08%- .04 
Oklahoma-Texas, 41-43 w.w. 
tanks..gal. .03%4- .08 
42-44 w.w., tanks....... gal. .03%- . 
Pennsylvania, 45 w.w., tanks. 
gal. .04%- .04% 
46 w.w., tanks......... gal. .04%- .06 
47 w.w., tanks.........- gal. .05 - .05% 
Kerosene, tankwagon:— 
EURO fs stp awe cctcoce van gal 13 - — 
BOSOM ccc ccccccsssescess gal. .066- — 
CREO: cn ccuretiseseceseas gal. .0088- — 
Cometh si ertivadiovet gal. .185- — 
DOVE?  cccccosececicocvace gal. .ll - — 
LOUIsVINS cicrscccssecers gal. .0- — 
INNES. 02 5's 6-44, 06 04.0 gal. .006- _ 
New. OnrleGnge ccc cccccccess gal. .13 - -- 
Wow Wa. 0 cccccsesesocs gal. .07% - 
San Francisco..........+«- gal. .115- — 
Kerosene distillate (see Oil, furnace). 
Kieserite, calc., 96-98% MgS0O,, 
bes., c.l., ex vessel Atlantic, 
Gulf ports, duty pd..ton. 

Kola nuts, bDgS.....-++-eeeeee- Ib. 

Lady slipper root, bIs.......+++ Ib. 

Lanolin (see Adeps lanae). 

Lave, city, CBG. << ée'cene% 100 Ibe, 
Middlewestern, tres...100 Ibs, 
Western, choice, tres. .100 Ibs. 

Compound, tres......... 100. 1bs. 
Wacheal, -4PORs:..04%0o tks 100 Ibs. 

Larkspur seed, bgs.........++- Ib. 

Laurel berries, bis.......... Ib. 
Leaves, *Ttal.. Bier aracccnes Ib. 

Lavender flowers, ordinary, bls.!b. 
SS a Ib. 

Lead acetate white, broken, 

bbls. . . Ib. 
eryst. BE. s o.00 09 cele Ib. 
gran. Ds 60d cadence emania Ib 
meee. ARs nc cvaweoowes Ib. 


Arsenate, dms., c.l, dealers, E. 
of Rockies. .1b. 

jobbers, E. of Rockies. .1lb. 

W. of Rockies......... p 


le.l, consumers, W. 
Rockies. . be 





No prices 
06 - 06% 
36 - .40 
12.25 -12.50 
11.90 -12.00 
12.00 -12,10 
12.00 12.25 
13.00 ~-13.25 
-25 - .26 
09 - .10 
5 = 05% 
40 = 42 
63 - .80 
ll - — 
Al - — 
11%-  — 
11%- — 
09%- — 
OO - — 
0o- — 
1%- — 
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arsenate, dms., Le.k. 
dealers, K& of Kockies, 1,000 
Ibs. or over. - 


Lead 





of Rockies. . Ib. 
Lead arsenate prices are works or whse, 


jobbers, E. 


basis, frt. alld. to. dest. 
or over; no frt. 


works or whse. pick-ups. 
Blue, basic sulphate, bbls., GRe 
d 


in lots of 96 Ibs, 
or truck. allowance for 


lvd., 06 - — 
divd, Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 
M., Ore., Utah, Wash., 
WI. crcrvccsvccvves lb. 06%- — 
Red, SOOM. Thee csc6e vege Ib, .06%- — 
divd. Ariz., Cal Col. 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 
M., Ore., Utah, Wash., 
WHO. ssccce cccccceee ID. OCD = 
Carbonate (see Lead, white). 
Chloride, pure, DxS........... Ib, .49 - .50 
TOGO, JOTB. ..s-cccccccccvess ib, 2.85 = 2.40 
Linoleate, pale, precip., dms.Ib. .18 - — 


Metal (see daily quotations > tecaimas report) 





















paste, 200-1b. cont. f.of 
works. .Ib. -20%- 

Nitrate, Dbbis........ -lb, .09 - 

Oleate, bbis.. -Ib .15 © 

Peroxide, cns., works,....... Ib, .46 - 

Red, dry, 95% or less 

Pbs0,, _ bbis., e.1. 
(20 tons), divd., Ala., 
Ariz., Ark., *Colo., 
Fla., Ga., Idaho, 
La., Miss., Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Okla., 
Tex., Utah, Wyo., 
and . of Cascade 
Mts. in Ore. and 
Wash. .Ib. .0795- 
other points....... Ib. .O7T7O- 
le.l., 5 tons, divd. Ala., 
Ark., Cal., Fia., 
Ga., La., Miss., 
Okla., Tex. and W. 
of Cascade Mts. 
in Ore. and bine: 
-08%- 
divd., Ariz., laaho, 
Nev., Utah and E. 
of Cascade Mts. in 
Ore. and Wash.Ib. .08%- 
Colo.. Mont., N. 
Mex., Wyo..... Ib. .08%- 
other points...... Ib. .08 - 
smaller lots, divd. Ala., 
“ etc. lb. -08%- 
Ariz., etc... ‘1b. -09%- 
Colo., etc... -lb. .09 - 
other pvuints...... lb. .08%- 
97%, PbO, bbis., c.l. (20 
tons) divd. Ala., etc.lb. .0820- 
other points....... Ib. .0795- 
Le.L., 5 tons, divd. Ala., 
etc..Ib. .08%- 
Ariz., etc.. --Ib, .09 - 
Colo., ete . .08%- 
other points...... Ib. .08%- 
smaller lots, divd. Ala., 
etc..Ib. .09 - 
Aste CRO. 00d 0e00 Ib. .09%- 
Come... C80. scciicve Ib. .09%4- 
other points...... Ib. .08%- 
98% Pb,0,, bbis., c.l. (20 
tons) divd. Ala., etc.Ib. .0S845- 
other points....... Ib. .ORZU- 
Le.l, 5 tons, divd. Ala., 
ete. Ib. -08%- 
AstR... COsccccccies Ib. .09%- 
Colo., OtC....000s. lb. .09 «= 
other points...... Ib. .08%- 
smaller lots, divd. Ala., 
etc..Ib. .09%- 
Ariz., etc....... --lb. 00% 
Colo. etc......... Ib. .08%- 
other points. ap eeullas A - 

in oil, steel Kegs, 1,000 Ibs..Ib. .10%- 

300 Ibs...... Rai 32 > 
smaller lots 12 - 

Resinate, fused, oo - 

POON, i a. 6-0. 056065 b000 8 4 - 

BCPA PREM. | WY 6 so. 6nd:0:000.800%> 23 

Sulphate (see Lead, white) 

Titanate. ols cl f.o.b. 

works frt. alld..th. .10 - 
Le.l, 5 tons, one delvy. divd. 
. 10%- 
smaller lots.... Th. .10%- 
White, dry, basic carbonate, 
bbls., c.1., dlvd, Ariz., 
Cal., Colo., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 
Ore., Utah, Wash. and 
Wyo..lb. .07 - 
other points......... Ib. .06%- 
l.ce.l, divd. Ariz., ete..Ib. .0T%- 
other points....4....Ib. .07 - 
Basic sulphate, bbls.; c.1., 
divd. Ariz., etc..lb. .06! 
other points....... Ib .06 - 
Le.l. divd. Ariz, ete.Ib. .06%- 
other points........ lb. .06%- 
in oil, 100-lb. kgs., 1,000 ma? 
divd. 10 - 
Se ,  a s 0 bas ab 0 or ‘Ie 1014- 
smaller lots, divd....... Ib, .11%- 
eT eS en ee lb, .O - 
Licorice extract, mass, Cs...... i: 
Sn {Mai bwes.g oes i006 lb. .27 © 
TRIE, Tara ccebcostebecasenec Ib. .04%- 
powd., bbls., DxS.......... Ib. .O7 - 
select, Dndls., CS..........++ Ib, .20 - 
Lime, chemical (quicklime), lump 
or pebble, bulk, f.0.b. 
Bellefronte Pa....ton. 7.00 « 
Berkeley, W. Va...-ton. 7.00 - 
California, northern..ton.12.25 <« 
southern eeeeceestOn.11, - 
Geter jar Hollow, Pa a et ~ 
Grape Orchard, “Tenn. —_ 6.25 - 
Dal ton. 8.50 < 
6m - 
6.25 « 
7.00 -« 
Farnams, Ma 7.50 - 
Gibsonburg. ° 7.00 « 
Hannibal, Mo.......ton. 6.50 <« 
Keystone, Ala.......ton. 7.00 - 
Knoxville, Tenn..... ton. 6.35 <- 
Leroy, Minn ...... ton. 8.08 « 
Limedale, Ark.......ton. 7.00 « 
Longview, Ala.......ton. 7.00 - 
Marble Cliff. Ohio...ton. 6.60 « 
Marblehead, Ohio....ton. 7.00 < 
Martinsburg. W. Va. ton. 7.00 « 
Menominee, Mich. ..ton. 7.50 - 
Mitchell [ne ton. 6.50 « 
Newala. Ala -..ton, 6.25 < 
Petosky, Mich .....ton. 8.00 <- 
Port Island Mich ton. 7.50 - 
Ripplemead. ‘° ton. 6.25 - 
Riverton, V»s ..ton. 6.28 - 
Scioto, Ohio -ton. 6.00 « 
Sheboygan Ate ton 7.00 « 
Sherwood te ton. 7.50 <- 
@pringfield Mo --tom. 7.00 - 
Woodvilh ™ ton. 7.00 - 

hydrated, per bags, f.o.b. 

- PRellefonte Pa ton. 8.50 « 
Berkeley. W Va 60 - 
Buffalo d - 
California. northern.ton.14.75 < 

southern . - 
Cedar Hallow, Pa - 
GD i idcdedseees ° 


Crab Orchard. Tenn.ton. 9.00 


-09% 


47 
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% 


05 
08 
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peetiens 


hydrated, 
Dallas, 


paper 
Tex. 
ton. 

~ twee 
ton, 
eeee .- ton. 
‘ .ton. 
Ohio... .ton. 
Mo.......ton. 
Ala......-ton. 
Tenn..... ton. 
Ark.......tom, 
Longview, Ala.......ton. 
Louisville, Ky...... .ton. 
Merbie Cliff, Ohio. .ton. 
Marblehead, Ohio... .ton. 
Martinsburg, W. Va.ton. 
Milltown, Ind........ ton. 
Mitchell, Ind........ton. 
Newala, Ala.........ton. 
Pelham, Ala.........ton. 
Petosky, Mich.......ton. 
Port island, Mich...ton. 


chemical, 
bags, f.0.b. 


Durbin, UVhio..... 
Bagie Mountain 
Baston, La. 


Gibsonburg, 
Hannibal, 
Keystone, 
Enoxville, 
Limedale, 


Lime, 





Rapid City, 8. D....ton.12.00 


Ripplemead, Va.....ton. 
Riverton, Va........ton. 
Bcloto, Ohio.........ton. 
Sherw Wis......ton. 
Siluria, 


Woodville, 
paper bgs., 


Darbin, 

Farnams, Mass. . 
Gibsonbursg, Ohio.. 
Marble Clift, Ohio. . 
Marblehead, Ohio... 


Mo......ton. 
@bio.....ton. 


spray, f.o.b, Belle- 











.ton.11.00 
-ton.11.00 


12.00 
3. 
3.60 
9.00 
9.08 
8.50 
8.60 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

14.50 
8.00 
9.00 
8.50 

12.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.60 


8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 


O'G-0 MO 6.8 6 Cig 8.8 5 8'O 6 eo 6 be 6 1 es 


te epennnae 


' 
' 


a 
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Mitchell, Ind........ton. 9.00 
Scioto, ‘Ohio.........ton. 9.00 
Sherwood, Wis......ton. 9.00 
Woodville, Ohio...... ton.11.00 
Salts (see Calcium) 
Lime-sulphur, dry, bgs.,consumer, 
divd. Ore..Ib. .06%- .ee% 
Maho, Utah, and W. 
Mont..Ib. .07%- 67% 
Wash. (excepting Ferry, 
Lincoln, Pend-Oreille, 
kane, Stevens, and 
iteman naa 
O%- tr 
dealers,divd.—. of Rockies, 
except Fila. ib. -OT%- 0% 
h  eecccccccccccces -O5%- =~ 
Idaho, COs cee. -06%- — 
Wash. (ams above).. O- — 
jobbers, divd. E. of cies. 
om, except Fla 07%- .08% 
GOR i SSa00% * UB%- - 
Idaho, etc A 
Wash. (as above)...Ib. .0B%- — 
dms., dealers, divd. E. of 
Rockies, except Fla..Ib. .11 - .12 
DU i cide dees cI 1.90 - B.08 
sobbers,divd.H. of Rockies, 
except Fla..Ib. .J9%. 
solution, dms., dealers, divd. 
Del., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., 
Md., Mich., Minn., Mo., 
N.B. States, HM. Teece 
N. Y., N. C. (Alegheny, 
Ashe, Rockingham, 
Stopes and Surry coun- 
ties), Ohio, Pa., 
Tenn. (W. of Tenn. R.), 
Va., W. Va., Wis..gal. .18 + .16 
jJobbers, same basis...gal. .13%- .16 
tanks, 4,000 gals. min., deal- 
ers, divd. Del., etc..gal. 1 - = 
rs, same basis...gal. .10%- — 
Linalool, cns.............06+-.tb. 1.900 = 2.10 
Linalyl acetate, bots..........lb. 1.50 - 3.2% 
Linden flowers, with lea Ib, « - .16 
without leaves, bis.. re Ne .18 
Linseed cake, bgs., export....ton.29.50 - — 
Meal, 32%, dom., bgs........ ton.40.00 - — 
Litharge, com’l, powd., bbls., 20- 
tons divd. Ala., Ariz., 
Ark., Colo., Fla., Ga., 
Idaho, La., Miss., 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 
Okla., Tex., Utah, 
Wyo. and E. of Cas- 
cade Mts. in Ore. and 
Wash..Ib. .0695- — 
other points....... lb. .0670- — 
5 tons, divd. Ala., Ark., 
Cal., Fla., Ga., La., 
Miss., Okla., Tex. and 
W. of Cascade Mts, in 
Ore. and Wash..lb. .07%4- — 
Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utah 
and E. of Cascade Mts. 
in Ore. and Wash.lIb. .07%- — 
Colo., Mont., N. Mex., 
Wyo..lb. .07%- — 
other points. ....... Ib OT = — 
smaller lots, divd., Ala., 
etc..Ib. .0O7%- — 
Bh MO hs imabtaia Ib, .08%- — 
Pe) Ga scone 0.0-00 lb .O8 - — 
other points......... lb, .O7%- — 
Lithium bromide, jars........ Ib. 1.70 - 1,75 
Carbonate, bbls.............. Ib. 1.25 - 1.3 
CRIES 2 1 ls 45-5 i tees 6 6 bane Ib. 1.65 - 2.00 
CEES, ad 4 Kas tama hoes lb, 1.40 - 1.50 
Iodide, bots., jars........... Ib. 4.70 - 4.75 
Pega,” WeRhi cs nace skipees Ib, 2.00 - 2.50 
Lithopone,dom., high-strength, bgs., 
1,000 Ibs., divd. E. or ex 
whse. Pac. Cst-....... Ib, .0O5%- — 
smaller lots. same basis.lb. .06 - — 
bb?s., 1,000 Ibs., same basis, 
lb 06 - — 
smaller lots. same basis.Jb. .06%- — 
ordinary, bgs., 1,000 lbs., same 
basis..Ib. .044%- — 
smaller lots, same basis.lb. .04%- 
bblis., 1,000 Ibs., same 
basis..Ib. .04%- 
smaller lots, same basis lb. .04%- 
titanated, bgs, 1,000 _iIbs., 
same basis..]b. .05%- — 
é6maller lots, same basis.lb. .06 - — 
bbls., 1,000 Ibs., same basis, 
Ib. 6 - — 
smaller lots, same basis.lb. 06%- _ 
import., bblis., ex dock...... Ib. No price 
Liverwort leaves, bls.......... Ib, .18 - .19 
Lebeliea bert. Bio is ces cae tst I cae 6) 4B 
GpeG, Wiis sickens tase lb. .85 = .86 
Logwood extract, cryst., bbls.lb. .16 - .20 
RiawbG St. Us ois. ccec acces Ib. .O8%- (10% 
Gs. Cees <4 wedee skeet cos Ib. .13%- .17 
Sticks, Haitian, shipt...... ton.24.00 -25.00 
Lovage root, dom., bls........ Ib, 55 - .65 
ae Re arr Ib. .80 - .82 
Lupulin, N.F., tins........... Ibs. 1.45 - 1.50 
Lycopodium, CS8......+-.+..+.-1b. 1.00 - 1.10 
Mace, Banda, o8..........++.. lb. .62 - .64 
DOE FO, tic be bancsc beads Ib, .48 = .49 
Sima 2, 1s cncccciccecencoce Ib. .54 - .55 
Madder, Dutch, bgs........... Ib, .22 - .25 
Magnesia arsemate. bgs........ Ib. .18 - .20 
Calcined, dom.,-four-hour,includ- 
ing activator, ctns., 
10,000 Ibs. or over, 
f.0.b. Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa., frt. alld. to 
Balto.. Bost.. N. Y., 
Phila..Ib. .27 - = 
1,000-10,000 Ibs., same 
basis..lb. .284%- — 
less than 1,000 Ibs., 
same basis..lb. .20 - — 


“Magnesia, calcined, dom., tech., 
heavy, bbls., f.o.b. 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
frt. alld. to Balto., 
Bost., N. Y., Phila..lb. .28 
1-Ilb. pkgs., same basis.lb. .38 
light, bbls., same basis.lb. .23 
1-lb. tins, same basis.lb. .33 
USP, heavy, obbis., same 


basis..lb. .30 
1-lb. pkgs., same basis.lb. .40 





special, bbls., same basis, 
-27 « _ 
super light, obbls., same 
basis..Ib. .30 - — 
import., heavy, pharm., bbls. 
lb 50 - — 
light, extra, bbis......... Ib. .36 = .40 
standard, bbls............. Ib 30 - — 
Carbonate, tech., bgs., C.h, 
works..Ib. .06 + .06% 
RRs. Wer Bliecs cd. caconed lb. .08%- .09 
Chloride, flake, dom., bbis., 
works. .ton.36.00 -89.00 
Hypophosphite, cng.......... Ib. 1.45 - 1.50 
Oxide (see Calcined) 
PERN. BONS is os conn ceases lb. .383 Nom. 
Peroxide, 15%, dms., works.lb. 1.00 - 1.95 
Silicate (see Talc) 
Silicofluoride, bbls............ Ib. .09%- .10% 
Stearate, bbls., ctns., c.l....1b, .21 - — 
WR tues came ye odes ose Ib. .22 - _— 
1,000-2,000 Ibs............ lb .28 - — 
GRATIOT BOGE, oo inane sd coche Ib. .24 - — 
Sulphate (see Epsom salt) 
Magnesite,cal., import., bbls.ton.60.00 -65.00 
dead-burned, dom., bulk, e.L, 
f.o.b. Chewehah, Wash...ton.22.00 - — 
Malva flowers, black, bls...... Ib, .40 = (42 
OOS MER: cl bewcs vc eset oov Ib. .45 = .50 
LAGVOG; GIB. i650 cacenscediee ih Ile 9 
Manaca root, Gis.............+. Ib. .20 - .21 
Mandrake root, bis............ Ib. .09%- .10 
Manganese acetate, dms....... Ib. .25%- .26% 
Arsenate, bgs.........ccee005 Ib. .12 = 12% 
Borate, tech., bbls.......... Ib. .15 - .16 
Chloride, BOOTs esresecnvenses lb. .07%- .08 
Dioxide, Caucasian, 85-90%, 
cesks., c.1., works. .ton. S1.500- — 
Lol, 6 tons, works. .ton.54.50 - — 
smaller lots, works.ton.59.50 - — 
burlap bgs.,c.l., works.ton.49.50 - — 
lc.1., 5 tons, works..ton.52.50 - — 
smaller lots, works.ton.57.50 - — 
paper bgs., c.l., works.ton.47.50 - — 
l.c.l., 5 tons, works.ton.50.50 -. — 
smaller lots, works.ton,55.50 - — 
Glycerophosphate, bbls., —_ 
100 Ibs. . 60 - 2.65 
Hydrate, bbis., divd...... he 80 - — 
Iodide, bots., jars........ -+--lb. 5.10 - 5.15 
Linoleate, liquid, 4%, dms...lb. .18 = .19% 
solid, precip., 8.2%, bbls. ..Ib. -I7%- .19 
Ore, 52% basis, bbis., c.i.f, 
Atl. pts..unit-ton. .26 - .27 
Resinate, fused, 3%%, bbls..Ib. .08%- .08% 
PECCI., GSS Si ccacticescty SB 0 we 
Sulphate, anhyd.,bbls.,works.lb. .07 - .0T% 
cryst., 65% MnSQ,, bes., cL, 
divd. South... aye 
80-85%, bgs., c.l., works, frt. 
alld. to S.F.A, territory 
unit-ton. .75 - — 
le.1., 5 tons, works...Ib. .08%- — 
smaller lots, works..lb. .04 - — 
Mangrove bark, bgs., shipmt., = 25.50 -26.00 
Extract, 55%, ‘bgs........... d -_ =— 
Manna, flake, large, cs........ = 40 - 41 
WEORTs i a shee +> kouae eoee-IDs .24 © 125 
Mannitol, pure, cryst., cs., works 
Ih. 148 © — 
Marble flour, bgs.............ton.12.00 -14,00 
Marjoram, French, bbls....... lb. .18 = .18% 
Dera Bees s iks. caccciees Ib. .17%- .18 
Matico leaves, bls............. Ib. .29 - .80 
ORI. RE hi nes obs ccs cslen Ib. 3.00 - 3.10 
synthetic, cs..... COPRSee pecans Ib, 2.25 = 2.50 
Menthyl salicylate, tins, 100 Ib. 
lots, - 8.00 - 
ye ne ee Oa . 3.10 - 
Mercurial ointment, 30%, ae 82- — 
50%, cns..... a6 be eaver ee --lb 1.19 - — 
Mercury (see Quicksilver) 
Bichloride (see Corrosive sublimate) 
Bisulphate, kgs.......... ++e-lb, 1.33 - — 
Chloride (see Calomel) 
Iodide, red, kgs., jars. .-lb. 3.55 - 3.60 
Yellow, MOGs, TRERs osc iccece Ib. 3.65 - 3.70 
Nitrate ointment (see Citrine 
ointment) 
Oxide, black, dms., kgs..... Ib. 3.85 - — 
Red, N.F. (see Red precipitate) 
tech. (see Red, mercury oxide) 
Yellow, dom., tech., bbl....1b. 1.839 - — 
USP, dms., Ds a> wen ern'oe Ib. 1.81 - — 
Mercury and chalk, kgs....... Ib. .90 - .O1 
Metal leaf, pkgs. of 20 books (500 
leaves), aluminum, 5%x5% 
in..pkg. 1.50 - 1.75 
Composition, 5%x5% in.pkg. 1.65 - 1.90 
Gold,XX deep, 3%%x3% in.pkg.14.50 -15.00 
SRN TBiisiie cake atc pkg.16.00 -16.50 
Ge OE + cae badetascenee pkg.18.50 -19.00 
Sm Whos cas cca cikd pkg.21.50 -22.00 
See. Wis icesatccessk kg.23.50 -24.00 
Silver, 3%x8% in....... pkg. 2.50 - 2.75 
Metanitroanilin, kgs........... Ib. .67 - .69 
Metanitroparatoluidin, bbis....Ib. 1.40 - 1.45 
Metaphenylenediamine, kgs....lb. .82 - .84 
Metatoluylenediamine, kgs.....Ib. .67 - .60 
Methanol, natural, denat. grade, 
dms., one: frt. alld....gal. 58 - = 
tanks, frt. alld..........gal. .48 - — 
contracts, frt. alld....gal. 45 -< — 
mh ee ane 
2, frt. alld..........gal. : - 
8, frt. alld..........gal. .40 - 
4, frt. alld..........gal. .42 _- 
©, Ort. BUA. cccccce MBL oi - 
le.L, Zone 1, frt. alld. or 
divd..gal. 40<-+ — 
2, frt. alld. or divd. -gal, 44%- — 
8, frt. alld. or divd..gal. . -_=- 
4, frt. alld. or divd..gal. 68 - — 
6. frt. alld. or divd. gal. .49%- — 
tanks, Zone 1, frt. alld...gal. .88 - — 
2. frt. alld. secceeees-BQl .B4%4- — 
8. frt. GMs ic'eus «20 ¢ _ 
G WO, Olsbectisns --gal . ~ 
©, Get. a808..cccccceseQak <4 a 
oT%. dms., c.lL. Zone 1, frt. 
alld..gal. .88%- = 
SF PAP ee gal. .40 - 
> Mee Gees anboceea gal. .41 - 
4, frt. alid...... eooe QOk. — 
b SR Gis er taieas se gal. .48 - 
le.l, Zone 1, frt. alld. or 
divd. gal. 41 - — 
2, ftrt. alld. or divd..gal. 45%- — 
8, frt. alld. or divd. gal. 44 - — 
4, frt alld. or dlvd gal 88 - — 
6, frt alld. or divd. gal. 50%- — 
tanks, Zone 1, frt. alld..gal. 84 - — 
GME ona oma at gal. .85' _ 
8, frt. alld..... sa denne ie x0 oS 
4 ft. alld........ «+. gal. = 
G, GB, GEM vo ckndaves --€al. 87%- — 
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Methanol, natural, pure, dms., 
c.1., Zone 1, frt. alld..gal. .40 - -_ 
o, fF. wala. a. -%= 
By GG. GES cc cee scons lL .48 « - 
SB, BIG Gs cccenees . 4%- — 
BS. 226 GRBs. ccccccees gal. .46 - 
Le.l, Zone 1, frt. alld. or 
divd..gal. . =_ 
2, frt. alld. or divd..gal, 47 - — 
8, frt. alld. or divd..gal. .46%- — 
4, frt. alld. or divd..gal. .61 - — 
5, frt. alld. or divd..geal. 62 - — 
tanks, Zone 1, frt. alld..gal. .85%- — 
3, frt. eee gal. 87 - =— 
8, = alld............gal .9 - — 
4, frt alld...........-gal. 320 - — 
tether so Sik” Wit ont ine thee 
8. c. gal. more 
drums 
synthetio, guaranteed 99.5%, 
dms., c.l., Zone 1, frt. o 
® fre. alid..... re 
&, trt. alld...... eal, 48 = — 
4, frt. alld...........gal. 4h- = 
&, frt. alld....... gal. 46 - = 
LeL, Zone 1, frt. alld. or 
divd..gal. .48%- — 
2, frt. alld. or divd..gal. .47 - — 
8, frt. alld. or divd..gal. .46%- — 
4, (rt. alld. or divd..gal. 61 <-« — 
6, frt. alld. or divd..gal. S82 = — 
tanks, Zone 1, frt. all..gal. .35%- — 
ea ere eee Bal, BT 2 
G, GE... Oievicence eee Ql, BO = =m 
6, GeRs  QTBBi cc ccvccce --gal. 389 - — 
6, frt. alld............@al. .39 © = 
Methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1, Comn., 
Dela., D. C., Ill., Ind., lowa, Ky., Me., Md., 
Mass., — Minn., = N. H., N. 4., N. ¥., 
N. C., Ohio, ee “aio enn., Vt., Va., 
W. Va., Wise Zone 2, Ala., Ark., Cel., 
Ga. Miss., Neb., N. D., Okla., 
8. ¢., 8. D.; Zone 3, Los Angeles, Cal., Sas 
claco, oe Portland, Ore., and 
Wash. ; oun Ariz., Cal., Mont., Nev., 
Idaho, Ore. “Urah, Wash.) Zone ao, . 
Texas, Wyo. 
Methyl acetate. 99%, dms., o.1.; 
frt. alld. A of Rockies..Ib. .16 - — 
Ww. Rockies.......Ib. . - 
Le.L, tr. alld., KE, 
Rockies..Ib. .17 + — 
W. of Rockies.......Ib. .1% — 
82%, dma., c.1., frt. alld. B. of 
Rockies..1bh. .1B - = 
W. of Rockies.......1b. 12% — 
LeL, frt. alld. BB. of 
Rockies..Ib. .144- — 
W. of Rockles.......1b. . = 
Aomvacetate, dms., lc.l., frt. 
aih..m. 2 - = 
Acetone, dms., c.l., contracts, 
zone 1, frt. alld.. Oe — 
2 frt. alld. .....cc.c00- 4% — 
8, frt. alld.............gal. 48%- — 
4, frt. alld.............gal. 1 - = 
5, frt. alld............-gal. .50%- — 
Le.L, Zone 1, frt. alld. or 
divd..gal. 48 <- — 
2, frt. alld. or divd....gal. .52%- — 
8, frt. alld. or @ivd....gal. 61 - = 
4, frt. alld. or divd....gal. .6%- — 
&. frt. alld. or divd....gal. .68%- — 
tanks, contracts, Zone 1, frt., 
alld..gal. 41 - = 
D Be. BG icc cccccccses Mh. & _ 
8, frt. alld...............g@l. .44 - 
4, rt, QB. ccccccescescee ’ - = 
G, frt. alld............---@al. .44 - 
Methyl acetone in bbls. 2%c. per gal. 
more, in all brackets. sales sones 
are: 1, Conn., Dela., D,. t., 
Ind., Iowa, Ky., Me., Md., Mass, Mich., 
Minn., Mo., N. H., N. J.. N. Y.. N. = 
Ohio, Pa., R. I., Tenn., Vt. Va, Yee 
Va. and Wis.; Zone 2, Ale. oe 
Fia., Ga., Kans., La., » Neb., > oe 
Okla., 8S. C. and S. D.; Zone 8, L. A. 
San Fran., Cal; Portiand, Ore. ;  Geatle. 
Wash. ; Zones Aris., , Md 
Idahe, Ore., Utah and Wask.; Zone 6, 
Ww. Mex., Tex., Wyo. 
@ynthetic, dms., c¢.l., Zone 1, 


frt. alld. B. of Rockies, 


gal. .2%4- — 
2, frt. alld. B. of Rockies. 
gal. .34%- — 
8. Pacific coast........g0l. 0%- — 
Le.L, Zone 1, a. alld. B. of 
ée: a fof Rocides l. 0 - = 
. 5y- = 
8, Pacific coast. cace sal 5B- = 
tanks, Zone frt. alld. B. 
Rockies..gal. 48 - = 
3, alld. B. of Rockies. 
~* gel. 49%- — 
8, Pacific coast........gel 51 - — 
Methyl acetone, synthetic, sales sones 
:—Zone 1, Conn., D. ¢., ML, 
Ind., Iowa, Ky., Me., Md. Mass., Mich., 


Ga., 


Fia., Kans., Miss 
D., Okla., 8. C. and 8. D. Zone 
coast. 


Alcehol (see Methanol) 
Anthranilate, bots..... 
Benzoate, 


ecccccccescee sels 


Chloride Pabieecs.. sos. 3 015 ee 
Cinnamate, bots b. 


Salicylate ius 
tins 


Violet toner, bbis. ‘(600 Ibs.) . Ib. 
emalier lots.......+.... 
permanent, bbis..........1b. 


Methylanthraquinone, bbls... ..lb. 
Methylene blue, medicl., kgs. ..!b. 
Methytheptenone, bots. ........1b. 
Methyltheptin carbonate, bots. 


Methylhery! ketone, dms., tech., 
wks tb. 
Methylisobutyl ketone, dms., c.1l. 
wks. .gal. 

Lesks WEB. siecciscacesavans gal. 
tanita. WS. «cxaiccneseenrae gal. 


vececeeld. 1.95 - 2.06 





1b. 27.00 


-76 
-80 


-70 


Methylpropyl carbinol (see Carbinol). 


Metronite pigment, 120 mesh, con- 
tainers extra, c.l., f.0.b. 
Milwaukee. .ton. 

same basis...... ton. 


containers extra, 


Le.1, 
180 mesh, 


8.00 
10.00 


c.1., same basis. .ton/0.00 


1.c.L, same basis...... ton. 
250 mesh, containers extra, 
c.lL, same basis. .ton. 

le.l, same basis...... ton. 
325 mesh, containers extra, 
c.1., same basis..ton. 

Le.L, 
Mica, dry-grd., plastic, 
46 mesh, bgs.,c.1., 
Le.L, works 
second grade, 


No. 100, 


12.00 


12.00 
14.00 


works.ton.35.00 


- 1.0 


oo 


é 
: 
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Mica—Oil, Mineral 


Plastic, 250, 160 
bgs., c.1., 


Mica, dry-grd., 


mesh, 


l.e.1, 
second-grade, 


1.1, 
200, 140 mesh, 


1.e.1., 
roofing, bgs., c.1., 
Le.L, ke 
wet-grd., 160 
white, bgs., c.L, 
of Miss. R.. 
W. of Miss. Bis 
Le.L, 
standard, 
frt. alld. E. 


W. of Miss. R.100 Ibs, 
Led, 
Michler’s ketone, kgs 
Milk powder, net, 


LOL. scccavccvecasess 
spray, a POE. edges eso a 


unek immed, relier, bbis., ¢ e. ‘tbe 
Co, 
were bbl 


teers eseeeesesee ese 


1, 
Millet seed, bgs...............ID. 
hulled, ‘bes.. dé uSseseseseseu 1b: 


ae spirits (see Petroleum 
Vv. M, & P. naphtha). 

—. blackstrap, tanks. mc 
Orleans......... +. wal. 
sgieaties metal, 98%, powd., 
kgs. . Ib. 
dms., Le.L, 
works. .1b. 
Menochlorobenzene, dms.......1b. . 
Moneethylanilin, 7 

Monomethy! para-aminosulphate, 
dms..lb. 3.75 


works. . 


divd., . 
.100 Ibs. 4. 


Bag 88as 88 8 


es ine bs 
38: 
77, 
oO 


3 83s 


Boe Cbecocvece sede 


thinner 


-07%- 


Monoamylamine, 


Muilein flowers, 
Leaves, 


Musk, ost., Cabaerdine, grained, 
bots. .ca. 

grained, bots. ...os.21.00 

eae casn??-sooOivas 

Ketone, ae ees 4.35 

Xylol 100%, oms............1B. 1.25 
Musk Root, bis...............-Ib, 

Mustard seed, Bombay, 


bes 
Cali brown, ee“ 
yellow, wn, begs 


’ sae weer oot 


ene 

yellow, bgB.........+-+++- 
semaden sissy bgs... Ib. 
Myrobalans, J1, shipt..ton.22.00 <- 
J2, bgs., shi soe OU. Ses 14.25 - 
bgs., shipt...:.......ton.14.00 - 

liquid. 25%. bbis...Ib. -04%- 


N 


Nephtha os (see Petroleum naphtha, 
naphtha, V.M.&P.). 


-06%- 


ia Atlantic Ceghh M60 Ibs. 3.00 Nom. 
refin balls or flak bbis., 
wholesalers and phen are f.0.b. 

works.. > 07%- 
--Ib, .08 « 


(12 om.), same basis... 

pkg. 

chipped, crushed, bbis., same 
basis. 


rice, cryst., 


powd. thie 
wi 8., 
same basi 


is. .Ib. 
er cecrer cede 
Panis scsecooels 


Pee eeereeseeeee 


Wuitton, eben. ins 


*Gnera 

= ee ok 
tes eae : 
Nitrobensene, dbl. dist., anna 


bieck, tts. 


Eig “ammon, fertiliser material, 

dom., bulk, 

f.o.b. “Carrolivilie Wis., 

1986 shpt. 

unit-ton. 

Chemical, Ill..unit-ton, 2 

Bast Coast producing 

points. .unit-ton. 

tmport., bgs., ¢.1.f. Atiantic 

ports, shpt.......... unit-ton. 

Nitronaphthalene, spies rhe 
Nitrotoluene, eS dems....... 
N ane: 


O 


Oakbark extract, 25% tan., bbis. 


tanks 
Ocher (see Yellow). 
Octanes, 100-140° C., uta, dms., 


e.L, e 3..gal. 
Le.L, eal. 


GB. ccesceees 


cecerscccscccccceels 


eek gee 


Oil, almond, bitter, artif. (nee Benzal 
natural, DEED. .00cerceen sls 2. 
Ib, 8, 
D 


bots@......+.- 
Anilin’ (see A) 
Anise, USP, cns., sg 
Apricot kernel, dom., dma. 
alld. .Ib. 
Russian, dms......-.++++-Ib. 
Babassu, 
Bay, W.I1., CNS.....+.+s+eee Ib. 
Bergamot, artif., cns...-....Ib. 
natural, coppers........-+..Ib. 
Betula (see Vil, sweet birch). 
Birch (see Oil, sweet birch). 
Birch tar, crude, dms........Ib. 
rectifd., CNB.....+-sseeres -15 
a ano Brazil, CBR. vse 4 
Cade, use ix ‘(vce Ol, juniper tar). 


cones 
ieee | sisis 


eteoe 
ss 
a 


gkpaee 238) 


sm 


tive, ‘cns........1b. 2.25 
= atin wisn tits gil 8.00 > 8.85 


cues (oleoresin}, U: on vel oe - - 2.25 


Caraway, un. GRBs 0 cavern we 


" Be 
3 


Castor, blown, 


medicinal, 


can, Gti), bads..:.0. Ib. 
dms. Sonatinas, 
lel 


dua ‘{returnable), . 

lel \ 10% - 
tanks . 09%- 
Castor oil, med. and No, 3, prices 
divd, all points between N. Y. and Phila- 
delphia, Albany, and N. E. States; Chi- 
cago c.l. prices %c higher than N. Y.; 
le.l. prices, %c. higher than N. Y.; one- 
way dme., \%c. higher, all points, 

sulphonated, 50% (48% ~e 

dms., c.1. 


Eee i ccc eec iene 


80% (08% fat), dms., c.l. 
l.e.L bs vopsessncpuse ib 
Cedarleaf, cns........ 


dm 
Cedarwood, Oregon, cns., 2s 


Southern, cns., dms........Ib. .18 
Celery, bots..............-..1b.10.50 
Chaulmoogra, USP, mm 500 


BB IDB, os ccccccccccele 
Chinawood, dms., Atlantic = 
Ib. 


S38 BS iii 


dma. 


Cinnamon, Ceylon, bots. 
Seychelle, bots 


Coenen Ceylon, cns..... bb. 


ajen GRBs cccccrccccccces sD 
Clove, USP, cns........eeee0+d 
Coconut, Manila, crude, tanks, 
Jan. 1b, 

Te rrr - Ib 


edible, 76°, tax incl., dms., 
(returnable), . 


06% Nom. 


12%- — 
13%- — 


-12\%- 
Cod, Newfoundland, tank 
bis. — -48% Nom. 
Norwegian, bbis...........gal. .38 - .40 
Codliver, med., Norwegian, bbis. 
bb1.25.00 -27.00 
poultry, USP, bbis........gal. .70 = .76 
Coriander, bots.......... +++-lb. No stocks 
Corn, crude, tanks, works....lb. .08 Nom. 
refd., bbls eoes-lb. .12%e .12% 
Cottonseed, dom., cooking, bbis. 
100 Ibs.11.60 - — 
salad, bbis...........100 lbs.11.85 - — 
import., Brazilian, semiretc 
dms..iIb. .06% Nom. 
British. seml-refd., dms..lb. .07 Nom. 
Creosote (see C). 
Croton, USP, =. cosccccceeedD. 1.80 - 1,85 
Cubeb, USP, svececcecses ID. 2.75 © 3.25 
Crude (see Hetstoum, crude). 
Cumin, bots, .......+s00+----1B. 8.50 -10,00 
Cypress, ONS. ..e.eeeeeeeees+-1D.12,00 
Degras (see D). 
Diesel, Bayonne, bulk.......bb]. 1.65 
California, 27 plus, bulk..bbl. 1.00 
oe. ae bots........ «Ib. 3.15 
EMORM Tadnnccacacsadaalbs. SOD 
hon an D). 
Brigeron, cns. ........+.++...1b. 1.45 
Eucalyptus, cns,... . 89 
GUE.  eorscasecics 62 one cbs lb. .36 


Fennel, CNS..... eeeeelb. 1.05 
Fuel, 


85 
-95 


sweet, 
er, 


8 


Monday 

Tuesday ... 
Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday é 
Saturday .. 

North Texas, 18-22 
24-28, zero cold test.. 
Oklahoma, 18-22 

24-28, zero cold test.. 
24-28, 15 and above... 
Pennsylvania, 36-40..... 


Furnace, Bayonne, 1, bulk, re- 
finery. .gal. 


AN Cn CH 


bit SRBSBSBi iiss 


a 


Louisiana - Arkansas, 
light straw.... 


2 
ao 
= 


Oil Furnace, Oklahoma, 28-30. gal. 
6 ls 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


-02%- .08 

-OBY%- .03% 
-03%- 
-08%- 
-08%- 


.0414- 
Gulf Coast, bulk. ‘ -08%- 
North Texas, buik........gal. ¢ 
Oklahoma, bulk..........-gal. . 
Gaultheria (see Oi), winter- 
green leaf). 
Geranium, Algerian, rose, me 


Bourbon, 

Turkish, 
Grapefruit, 
Ginger, dist., bots.. 
Guaiac wood, concrete, 
Haarlem, dom., bots.. 

peenees. bots..... 
‘Halibut-liver, dms.. 

1,000 A ‘unit-gal. 

Hemlock, cn8.,........++ 


sea ab oan . Ib. 


Wood, 
Juniper tar, v. S.P-xt, 1,000 Ib. 
dms. .1b. 


03% 
[08% 


938) 


> 


Ss Serezeae 


igh 
33 


” geceee one 
*@,teetse 
He BRK Oo 


53 S85a8ea! 


o 

ne 
ee 
N 


lee twee eeeeeeee 


—, hg seeeeeeees +100 Ibs.11.00 
1, 100 Ibs. 10.25 
hegatioht, ‘burning bbis. 100 arene 
prime, ed., bb! 00 Ibs. 14. 
ined., bis... 
winter, ’ strained, 


prime, bblis........100 Ibs. 11.50 
Lavender flowers, French, USP, 
cons. .1b. er - 7. 
Somme. .. Spanien, ens..Ib. 1.06 - 1.40 
GAEL: cc cccccccgse Ib. .96 - 1.10 
Ib. 2.00 — 
Ib. 


Lemon, Calif., a 
Messina, coppers, cns...... 


Lemongrass, native, cns., dma. 


Ib, 85 - .68 
Lime, dist., 
expressed, -10.25 
Linaloe wood, gn anc v2e2. 1,15 - 1.20 
Linseed, boiled, bbls., c.1 -1000 
lLe.L, 5 or more. .1040 
less than 5.. 
tanks 


double boiled, bbis., less than 
5..1b . 

GA, cddsicces dee Ib. 

b. 


No prices 


raw, bbis., 
l.c.1., 
less than 5 
tanks 


Lovage, bots..............++230,46.00 -55.00 


Lubricating, at refinery (includ- 
ing U.S. tax 4c. per gal.):— 
California, green, 70 vis., 

tanks. .gal. 

80, 100 vis., tanks..gal. 

115, 125 vis., tanks..gal. 
green, pale, 750, 900 vis., 
tanks. .gal. 

green, pale, red, 200, 300, 
50, 400, 450, 500, 600, 

700 vis., tanks. .gal. 

red, 100, 140, 1,000 
vis., tanks..gal. 

Pale, 75, 175 vis..tanks. gal. 

Oklahoma, bright stocks, 

100-110 D, 0-10 pour 


tanks. .gal. 
15-25 pour, tanks..gal. 
150-160 D, 


0-10 pour 
tanks. .gal. 
15-25 pour, tanks..gal. 
150-160 E, 15-25, pour, 
tanks. .gal. 

190-200 D, 
tanks. .gal. 
200-210 E, 15-25 pour, 
tanks. .gal. 
neutrals, 0-10 pour, 150 vis., 
3 color, tanks. .gal. 
180 vis., 3 colors, > 
gal. 


color, tanks....gal. 
vis., 3 color, tanks, 
gal 


-21%- 
-24%- 
-26%- 


pale, 


15-25 pour, 


-12%- 


-13%- 
13 - 


14 - 
-13%- 
15 - 
-14%- 


16 - 
-15%- 


-16%- 
AT - 
1T%- 


A 
vis., same basis, 
gal. .18%- 
1 pour prices are %c. per gallon 
igher than zero to 10° pour. 
Penna., bright, 600 cold test, 
10-40 pour, tanks. . 
gal. .24%- 


color, tanks. ...gal. 
vis., 3 color, tanks, 


color, tanks... gal. 
vis., 3 color, tanks, 


gal. 
color, tanks....gal. 
3% 


vis., 


vis., same basis, 


10-15 pour, tanks 
cylinder, 600 fire, - 


600 flash, tanks 

630 flash, tanks 

635 fire, tanks 

650 fire, tanks 

Warren, BE, amber, tanks, 


gal. 
neutral, 150 vis... 


-8 color, 
tanks..gal. .23- 
180 vis., 3 color,tanks.gal. .25%- 
200 vis.,2 color,tanks.gal. .26%- 
Penna, bright, bbis., 
e.l, f.a.8. .gal. 
unfiltered, 600 8.r., bbis., 
+ f.8.8. -gal. 
600 flash, = —_. c.1., 
f.a. -gal. 
650 6.r., bbis., c.1, "Can 8. 
gal. . _ 
Warren, B, bbis., c.1.,f.a.s. 
gal. .26- -— 


2- — 
1.10 - 1.15 


spot, 


smaller lots, f.0.b..gal. 
Mace, dist., cns......... ecve 
Menhaden, crude, tanks, 


Balto. gal. .35 Nom. 
refd., * ape. \ 


dms,., c.l..... Ib. 


3 


Le 


Mineral, white (see Oil, white mineral) 

Mustard, artif., USP., bots..Ib. 1. 
dist., natural, ‘ 
expressed, bbls 


pure, bbls 

Special, bbls 

sulpaunate’d, Ccummon, 
moisture, dms. 


vies 
11111 8383 


tb. 1.10 - 1.15 
“10%-  .10% 
10 Nom. 


Nutmeg USP. cns 
Oiticica, dms 
shipment 


eeeeeee 


100 Ibs.10.874%- — 
100 Ibs. 9.87%- - 
“ . ‘.Bu 
bbls..gal. 1. 25 Nom. 
gal. 1.80 Nom. 
Wee . 


untaasin te 
Olive, dom., denat., 
edible, bbis 
susphonatea, 50% = ae 
11% 
-14%- 
15 - 
-15%- 


16 « 
ola: eee dist., ong..... 90 - 
expressed, African, ast 
.Ib. 1.20 ~ 1.25 
Calif., . 3 “= 


Florida, 
Messina, USP, coppers.lb. 
Spanish, cns............1b. No stocks 
West India, cns. -Ib. 2.00 - 2.05 
Origanum, Spanish, cns. ci 20 - 1.2 
Orris, Florentine, concrete, ex- 
tra strong, bots..oz. 5.25 ~ 6.00 
Palm, Niger, cks..........++-1D. .06%- 
0460- 


fe a. “couse ° “a apne ee ™ pe 

softs, » ship e - 

bale” ah s :0450-  — 
-05% Nom. 


shipt 
oanatane shipment, bulk. .1b. 
Palmarosa, cn@....+++++.+++0lb. 1.60 - wp 
Palmkernel, bulk, shipt.....ib. 
Paraffin, 320° flash, 60-70 vis., 

tanks, G. 38..gal. 
880° flash, 70-80 ber tanks, 


le Bee 


a a ae 


- gal. 
350° —, 100-105 = bois. 
refy..gal. 
tanks, 
7 


No prices 
No prices 


tra, Ind. 14 - 
86@0° flash: {00-110 ™— - % 


-05 _ 

Patchouli, wil aco ee 6.00 - 6.90 
Peanut, crude, tanks, 

ib. .09 Nom. 


refd., edible, Dbls.........+++- 12% 
Pennyroyal, dom., cna......Ib. 1.06 «+ 1.75 
import, cans......++.+.++--1d 1.60 - 1.85 
Peppermint, natural, cans, dms. 
Ib, 2.20 - 2.45 
redist., USP, ens, dms....Ib. 2.385 - 2.70 
Perilla, .09% 
-08% 
Petitgrain, Paraguay, cns...Ib. 1.10 - 1.15 
Pimento berry, cns........ -Ib. 2. - 3.10 
Leaf, c . Ss - 1.40 


Pine, dest.-dist., 
dms., divd. B. 


steam-dist.. straw-color, | 


17 


3 


? 
se 


water-white, scenes 
tanks 


Pineneedle, Siberian, cns....lb 
Putty, dbis., Hl Segundo, 
mond, 


Situ 


: 


seeeerrereeee 


centracts 
cL, Bost., Provid: 
ae basis 
tanks, 


ne 


anpbhe 
eBsl 


Rapeseed, blown, e 
denat., DbIS....++e+eseeees 
Red, dist. or saponif., Ddbis., 
divd......1b. 
Gms, GlVd...ccccececesees 
tanks, Glvd....--sceeeeeeeolDy 
white GIIA, « 20 os 0 0000 0+ 0+ oD 
Rose, artif., 
natural, coppers. seve 
Rosemary, Spanish, cns. 
dms 
Rosin, 1st rectfd., dms. 
2d rectfd., dms.... 
3d rectfd., dms. 
Rue, 
©, CNS.....+. 
on, tanks, Pac. Cast. gal 
Sanda) weet, Australia, cns.. 
BL, U Bios dhnniccuss & 
Sardine, crude, tanks, Pac. 
rfd., afer, 


se 
e 


sozne | Be. 
Bag sesesteesk HE 


Cst..ga 


covoeelDy 


dms., c.l. 


kettle-bodied, dms 
light, presses, dms., c.l. Ib. 
Le. 
tanks 
Sardine, 7 poultry 
dms. , Pac. Cst..gal. 
Sassafras, artif., dms........Ib. 
cns. .. seveccece 
natural, cns.,, Gms..........lb. .75 
fevin, cns......- Certecoccore -to, 1.70 
SAVOTY, CNS.....-eeeeeeeeeesld, 8.50 
Sesame, dom., refd., white, o-- ‘i 
yellow, dms . "13 - 
Shingle stain, bbis., c.1., works. 
gal. .17%- 
works..........-al. .20 - 
Snakeroot, Canada, cné......1b, 11.00 -12.00 
Soybean, dom., crude, dms...Ib. . -0990 
tas aaccoccccccescceccces Ge = 
refd., GMS8.....+seeeeeee+-1D. .0080- .1070 
tanks -0920- .0070 
Spearmint, USP, cns.........Ib. 1.85 - 2.00 
soem, ooch. 838°, dms.....1b. .0980- 
cneneke GEEccccccsccccceeot ¢ 
Spruce, cans......++++.+++-++lb. 1.08 « 
Sunflower seed, refd., dms...}b. .11 - 
Sweet birch, North, cns ib a - 
South., ens Ib. 
Tallow, acidiess, bbls... .100 Ibs. 10TH 
tanks se eeseee00 lbs, 9.87%- 
Tansy, 
Tar, comml., 


. 


eeeewerere 


i 


Po 
ae 


mie 
wee 


Le.L, 


eet eeeeesreeeeeeees 


dms., c.l., 
cities. .gal. 
gal. 


-c.), 
tanks, divd. E. cities.... 


Tar acid (see T) 
Teaseed, dms......--.. 
Thyme, NF, 
white, 
Tung (see Oil, 
Turkey red (see Oil, 
Turpentine (see T) 
Turtle, 
Valerian, bots 
Vetiver, Bourb., bots 
Walnut, crude, dms bs ; 
refd., dms ee - .15% 
Whale, refd., natural, dms.. -0750- .0770 
winter, bleach, dms........lb. .0790- .0810 
Wheat «erm, cns., dms..... 50 00 
White cgiueral, dom., 
50-60 vis., dms...... 
65-75 vis., dms........ 
60-00 vis., dms....... 
U.8.P., 80-80 vis., dms.. 
95-105 vis., dms....... 


chinaw 00d). 
castor, sulphonated). 


gal. 4.00 - 5.00 
1b.13.50 ~-14.00 


175-185 vis., 
200-310 eo 


820-830 vis. 
835-845 


BREBEEE BER 
(111 | BaBgases Ree 


Russian, 75-85 vis., dom..gal. 
145-155 vis., dms.......gal 
185-190 vis., dms.......gal. 
275-285 vis., cooknal 
885-845 vis., dms.......gal. 
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ome 


A I A RSE ICONS eS UE Bi 


OIL. PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Oil, wintergreen, natural, North, 
ons..iv, 4.00 
Ib. 8.35 





-11%- 

Other points........ ll - 
French, Tours, csks., ex- 

--b. 17 « 

-18%- 

06 - 

08 - 

80 - 

5 - 
fingers, cs ‘: 
pow4., bbis.. bxs. beens Sc ccee ‘12 - 

Verona, bdis......... evccece 08 - 
powd., bxs., O8....+..++--B. 1 
Orthoanisidin, bbis.........+++ Ib. .63 - 
Orthochloreanilin, dms.........1b. .@0 < 
Orthochlorophenol, dms........Ib. .85 « 
Orthocresol, dms.....-.....++-1b. .1B « 
Orthonitroanilin, Gms..........1b. .48 < 
Orthonitrochlerobensene, kgs...Ib. .28 <- 
Orthonitroparachiorophenol,cns.Ib. .70 < 
Orthonitrophenol, kgs..........1b. .@ « 
Orthonitrotoluene, dme........1b. .07 <« 
Orthotoluene sulphonate, kgs..!Ib. 2.00 - 2.05 
Orthotoluidin, dmsp..........+..%. .14%- .18 
Osage orange extract, cryst.,bbis. as » 
Hquid, 51°, bbis..........1B. OT © ; 
in » 100- 
— aa - 1d. 8.08 « 
bets., ens., 1-50 Ibe.........1b. 8.08 - 6.68 


Papain, powd., CS......s.s++> 
Paprika, Hungarian, bgs 
Spanish, extra fancy, 

fair, DEB....cccccecsccesecs 





Hydrochloride. Gr me 


Pi - h le ,. ams., 
en oo ks. .lb. 
Paraeymene, rid., dms.......gel. 
Paradichlorobensene, dma.....1b. 


122-1. aa bee. 
cl. Okis.. rety. ib. 
ess 9h © Ea 
kia, refy..ib. 





bbis., o.L, N. Yuoececdd. 
yellow, ios-1d6 Amp 
e.L, N. Y..1b. .03% Nom. 
fully refd., slabs, 120-122 
DP. ° cL... No 
128-1235 A.m.p., ee 
export, f.a.8. N. ¥..m. .0640- 
126-137 A.m.p., bes., 0.1..Ib. .0656- 
export, f.a.8.. N. ¥..1b. ‘Seige 
128-180 A.m.p., dgs., 6.1..B. | 
export, f.0.8. N, ¥..Ib. . 
180-182 A.m.p., dge., o.1..1b. 
export, fae. N. ¥..1b. . 
188-185 A.m.p., co... .0655- 
export, f.a.¢. Y..». = 
185-187 smo. bgs., c.lib. . 
a8. N. Y..1. = 
188-140 A.m.p., dgs., o.1..1b. 
A.m.p., c.1..t. .0T88- 
= im cases are %e. 
a. et Re a 
i pele. ci... 8 - 
eomiréd., solid, 1223-! A.m.D., 
tb. .68%- Nem. 
Ge, kg®. 1,000 Ibe. 
Paraformaldehyde, dms., 1,000 
Ibs. or more shipments, f.o.b. 
Perth Amboy, Philadelphia, 
oP WM. Fs Gecccvvesecves Ib. .84 « 
100 to 900 Ib. shipments, same 
basis..Ib. .35 - 
Parald ie, tech., dms., wks.Ib. .16 - 
» Beccveccccccscccsocs 8T - 
Paranitroanilin, kge...-....--- ib. .4f « 
kgs...1b. .28%- 
Paranitrophenol, esesoocndy = ~ 
Paranitrotoluens, kgs...... ese - 
jenediamine, Dbbis...Ib. 1.25 - 
game basis....... eocoe 81 - 
Paratoluenesuiphonamide, Ib. .78 « 
Pasetetsenesutphenanitise, 8 - 
Paratoluidin. Dace”: + c0cesee Th. .8A 
Pareira brava root, bis........ Ib. .16 - 
Paris green, bzs., frt. all’a B. of 
Cleve..1b. .88 <- 
» same basis...... coeeelD. 2B © 
same basis...........1b. .36 « 
Passion flower herb, bls...... lb. .06 - 
Patchouli leaves, bis........++ Ib. .15 + 
Pellitory root, Dis.....++-+++++ Ib. .16 - 
Pennyroyal, DIS.....+++++eseee- Ib, .10 - 
Pentane, norm., 28-88°, dms., c.!., 
G.8..gal. .19%- 
Lel., G.B ...cccccessee 16 - 
» BB evcccccscececs .08%- 
laboratory grade, dms c.l. 
G.8..gal. .16 - 
Red. GBiccccceccscecs gal. .% - 
Pepper, black, Alleppy, bgs...Ib. .08%- 
Lampong, D&S8....+++++++s0+ Ib, .05 
Tellicherry, bgs.....+++++++ lb. .09 - 
Red, birdseye, new crop, bgs., 
afloat..Ib. .15 - 
old crop, DBB.....--+.ee0e lb. .13%- 
Japanese, 1, bgS....+-+-+++ Ib. .11%- 
Mombas#a, DES... .+-++s+06- Ib. .16%- 
White, Borneo, bgs.........-. | a He 
Java, Muntok, bgs......... Ib. .10 - 
Saigon, NES......cccsecrcces lb. No stocks 
Singapore, Muntok, bgs....lb. .00%- . 
Peppermint leaves, dom., bls..Ib. .24 - 
import, DIs.....ccccceceeers Ib. .34 - 








Persian berry extract, bblis.....1b. 
Peru balsam, dms............. Ib. 1.05 
Petrolatum, amber, dark, bbis., 


Might, Ddle., G1... 6cccccee celle 
medium, 


O.k. 4m 
DDls., Cul. .seeeeee dD 


Newhall . 
Olinda Brea.........-.bdl .76 


re a a 





TOPrence® we eeecevcece 
Wheeler Ridge........ 
WhKtler ...cccccceees 


1 


ee ereeeeeees 


Fe 


— 


seeeeeeereereee 


Let 


i 
f 


weeersese 





| 
EEESE 


— 
HIM. ....e000+ 


sewer eeeeeeseee’ 


ek 
i 






a 


Creek. 
Ieland.....+se0 


a 


ul 


i 


if 


eeeeeeersesese 


Kentucky, 
gravities. 
Arkansas:— 


BAFOU.ccccccccees 


seers eesesesese’ 


fe 


(eer 
ii 


BE 





Wi Derado sicoe 


HemOe cocesecsccesceed 





OVA .nccesseccsssce 
Inland.....0+++00 
Redes ccccccccsceces 


EEEZEEEER 





ca 
* edi. 168 
Tuxpan Per No 
Tax, 21.0800. per bbl. 
Corsicana RT A s 
North Texas...........bbl. . 
Oklahoma- eoseeDbl. .86 


| 


Bradford-Allegany .... 


, 





Pennsyivania grade, ia 
Buckeye lines. .bbi. 
Bureka lines.......dbi. 
weer rt es _ 
tional Transit Lines.bbi. 6.87 
x --bbDL Lid «- 
bbl. 1.07 « 
--bdL 118 - 
bbl. .62 - 
bbl. .70 « 
«bbl. .62 « 
-bdil. 1.18 - 
bbl. 1.28 - 
Dbl. .5 - 
10 « 
Dbl. 1.086% 
am 
1.16 
Central and South- 
--bbL .68 - 
Dbl. - 
eereeteeee ooo DBL x e 
-bbil. 1.68 ~ 
mois eR: 
Sak Fiat............-.¥0l 1.68 © 
Saxet gececeeccococccce ce e . 
Temball occcescecesooene e 
Ven geo zoccascceecese cua 78 ° 
Carson-Hutchinsor counties. 
mH: 
Gray County........+--0BL © 
oa Tentee— 
Se oo Seoocconsoae 8 - 
yn dliovesteemess 
GlassCOOK .occsccecess DOL .TE © 
Hobte, N. sccccccee BOL ch . 
ieeeet 2 oe 8 - 
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Becnecvensas 





Bisse, we Bi iBiiike 


Petroleum, crude. bulk, at wells:— 
West Texas (continued) :— 





HF 
A 


smaller 
milk CRDB. ccccceess 
Tulsa, 


» PRE 


i 


aap 


DABS. oo. 2 sseee 


be 


Cetearete, SOR. He Le, 
Segundo. .gal. 

Richmond ......gal. 
unites, Ore EY 


F 
h 
BEBE 


i 
S5z 
es 
F 
£ 


if 
FE 


167 

ine, tax. .gal. 

02.8, 104 LD.p., BS o.p., 
tanks, inc. tax. 


if 
F 
. 
E 


: 
F 
p 





2 
; 
x 
: 
gi 
e 


p. 


eereeeee 


44, 811 i.b.p., 3885 e.p., 
tanks, f.o.b. Point Wells, 
Wash.; Willbridge, = 


Be 


Milwaukee colt eddie eal 
‘Minneapolis-St. Paul... 


z 


aa8sa 
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sks Gsicz 
Dil teaeeeeBBraBs 
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Sir BB Breas 
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vegere agrees egies 
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November 23, 1936 


Oil, Wintergreen—Potash Mur. 





Pebretness thinner, tankwagon, 





Yellow, DbIS........seeeeec0K 


Phenyl chloride, dms..........1b, 


Phenylacetalhedyde, bots...... Tb, 3.50 
Phenylhydrazin CP, 

» works..Ib. 8.30 

kgs., works..¥b. 3.30 

Pure, Dots., works........ old. 2.96 

Phloroglucinol, CP, tins,works.!b.20.00 

tech., tins, works..........+. Fb. 15.00 


mines. .long ton. 4.35 


page Pe 
70% min., bulk, mi 


ee 


72% min., bulk, mines..... 


75%, bulk, mines...long ton. 5.60 
Phosphorus, red, om..........-d. 


FOUOW, OB. .eesecsccccceeeey 


as 





Phthalic gato Sete, one. ol, 


R. .Ib. 
Le.L, same basia.........Ib. 


Pichi leaves, bgs......++..+++.Id. 


. om vie, -os. 2.50 - 2.78 


B). 
works. .ton. 19.00 
Le. “‘taieae* pee 


Hardwood, 1-time, 


diva. Alene. ton -f1.08 


£.0.D. WOrkS.....000++.tOD. 
Linseed. Gms.......2..+00++-D. 
Petroleum Asphaitum, M 





: BD. 
ee hee Oooo 
red, bis Ib, 


Poppy flowers, red, bis..... ooe 
Seed, Dutch, bgs............ Ib, 
P  Wiiinacesbs ivmebahe Ib, 


‘0. 
Potash acetate, USP, vbis.,kgs.lb. 


50% sal., DbIs.....06000+++01D, 
Bicarbonate, USP, cryst., —_ 


Bichromate, spot, c.l., works. Ib. 

6 casks or 10 bbls. or over, 

works. .lb. 

5 casks or 9 bbls. or less, 

works. .Ib. 

Binozalate, jo cecsecoccc cel 
eeeeee eee. eee 

eocccesoccocootms 


calc., 
e., 


ene ee eg 


“>. 


F 


Le. eeereesoreseeee 


ame. 


is, dom, dims. 6. “ 
LeL PEERS 2 ere peek 
9: GB coccopcccsods 
ren. o kge.... oo BD. 
Ee SE 


weiss. 
Ct , ra big," 
kgs., 100 Ibe............0 
cns., The... «Ib, 
= 26 Ibs.. . 
Gyan CNS., AMS... 0.00006 . 
cns., Ibs. . 1b. 

ens. 


Foanecae eae voy 
Todate, 
Kainit, 


i 


CBB. oo ceceeee 
Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


Tu 
i 


Ei? 


i 
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fi 
: 
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ef 
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xs 


: 


i 
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Potash Oxalate—Soda Glycero. 


Potash oxalate, pure, oryat., kee. 

Ib. .30 - 
in, «eo - 
.b, 0 


. Tb, “184 


Pruasiate 1D. .88 
Yellow, -Ib. 16 
Silwate alkane, buinp, bags. it He 
Sulpnar ° ‘ 18 
teoh., ,. 6 


ahipt.. 
Vegetabie, bulk, 
Xanthete. dme., 
Lek 
Potash-magnesia 
68%. min. 48% 


Potarh-titanium oxalate, kgs. Ib. 
Prickly ae bark, DIB. «++. 000~ 1D. 


Prince's pine herb, bis 


t.0.b. Balto.ton,. 14.07 
ol fie © 


ou lphate, 
bss. 


Pulsatilla. i voene nce ss). 


me ae a ay, 


a 1, bbls. 
epee * works. .Ib. 


0, Og ON Sole akin 
, ana %, s., 
3 or over, works..ib. . - 
teas than 8. works...lb .04¢*- - 


ee .1., shipt., ex 
tal. ea P N. Y...ton.38.00 Nom. 


hse. 
Le.1., 5-29 tons, ex Ww aes} 
oon Mk os. 
3 bss. to 1,000 ibs. 


ez 


whse. .ton.41.00 
single bgs.,ex whse.ton.46.00 
Pumpkin seed, bgs......-.-.--b. 


Putty, com, dims. <..~.--100 tbe. ae 
linseed oil, raw, eo Re. SS 


eccceceeel 


ae 8.76 


' standard, ees 
to rn. 
rins tien ts 
dams. (inci,) frt. aula. 


E. of Rockies, ee a 
ard brand. «al. 


3.6% 
incl.) frt. 
ockies, 


flowers, coarse, grnd. 
(g.t.p), oe bes., 15 
or over. .1b. 


fine powd., ‘Dalmat, lbs 


Japan, vbdie.. 6 tons......lb. 
Pyridin, denaturing, @ms.....g2. 


- *. jo occcescccccc esol 


Pyrites, Spanish, bulk, c.i.f. Atl. 


norts..unit-ton. . 

Pyrocatechin, CP, cryst., works, 
fib. dma., ‘tins. Ss 

resublimed. fb. dms., tina. Ib. 


Q 


Quassia, chips, WBS ss daactoncms 
Quebracho extract, liquid, 35% 
tan., bbis., works. .Ib. 

tanks, - oO Spe 

‘plus —. Ib. 

clarifi 64%, ..c.l., same 

om Coals, ip. 

endow _ herb, 

Queen of the m tee 
Quercitron extract, nants. * 


solid, dms........ “ib. 10 


(76 Ibs. 
N. Y..flask.93.00 
6 oie. «ceee.«-% 
Quinidine, cryst. . ‘small, cns.. .0z. 
lar@e@, CNB. ...-+eeeeeeees OZ 
pwd., precip., cans.........0Z. 
Sulphate, CMS.........e000++ +08. 
Quinine, 100 ozs., cns.......+-0B. 
ACOtAT©, CNB... 6. -cseeeeesee OB 
Arsenate, CNB....6e.eceeeees OB. 
Arsenite, CMB......66.ceeee+ OB 
Bisulplate, oms........++++++O0%. 
Citrate, CNB......ceceeees++sOB. 
Dihydrobromide, bots.......-0z. 
Dihydrochloride, bots........0z. 
Ethylearbonate, ons..........0%. 
Ferrocyanide, cns..........++0%. 
Formate, Cm@.......+-+.00000+OB. 
Glycerophosphate, cns........0%. 
Hydrochloride, cns...........08. 
Hydrochlorosulphate, cns....oz. 
Hydrolodide, cns............0% 
Hypgphosphite, cns..........0Z. 
Phosphate, cns........... 
Salicylate, .cns......... 
Sulphate, U.8S.P. X, cn 
US.P. XI, cns.... 
Sulphocarbolate, cns 


Valerate, cns 
Quinine-urea hydrochloride, 


R 


Be as cies oreo ane ese ID 
pes an, eoeeee eld, 
Japanese, bgs...........++++-lb. 
Raspberries, dried, bbis.......1b. 
Red, alizarin lake, bbis., ‘diva. 
N. of Tenn. and N. c., B . of 
Miss. 'R., including St. Paul, 
Seta Davenport, Rock 
Island, St. Louis.........1b. 1.10 - — 


Alizarin lake prices are %c. higher dlvl. 


Ga., La. Borevepest 02S. ° 


Miss., N.C., S.C. T 
a +» 8.C., Tenn., Cedar Ray 

Moines, Kansas ow, Lincoln, ‘One. St. 
Joseph: lc. higher divd. Pac. coast; 1c. 
ver, Postloy Galt Line Clan” Wickit pone 
are f.0.b. Chicago’ — 
‘Amaranth (see Red, maroon, 

lake). 
Cadmium, lithopone, deep shade, 
bbis., ton lots, works, frt. 
alld. .ib. 
smaller lots, same vente 


kgs., ton lots, same basis 


seeks. 


cadmium, lithopone, light- 
medium shade,  bbdis., 
ton lots, same basis. .ib. 
emAlier joie, same ane 
ib. 


Red, 


ton tots, 


kge., esate —_— 
' 


same basis 
tb 

maroon snede, bbis., ton lote 
same basis. .1b. 

smaller lots, same on 


emalier jots, 


kgs., ton lots, same —— 


smalier lots, same — 

shade, obbis., ton 
lots, eame basis. .lb. 
emailer lots, same — 


medium 


kgs., ton lots, same ay 
smaller lots, same co. A 
0 
selenide, bbis., ton lots. pW og 2.00 - 


smaller lots, works Ib. 2.50 
Orange, bbis., ton 


smaller lots, works. 


Carmemn cns., 800 be.. 
100 Cabpdcocccecosscescie Que 


il * ager ib. 4.40 
Crocus martis (see Red, purple Tame. 
Eosin, kgs...... OG - 


indtan, pure, 
Bethlehem, Easton, / 
Louis, N.Y. .Ib. 
80%-85%, bbis., same basis.ib. 
Iron oxide (see Red, oxide). 
Lake C toner, bbis., same basis 
alizarin lake, contracts. ib. ns 


open order.......«.+.--1D. 
Lithol toner, bbis., same basis 
alizarin lake, contracts. .Ib. 
Hithol-rubin toner, bbis., same 
basis alizarin lake. .Ib. 


Manes, lake, kgs., same 
basis alizarin eee 


Pee took? Goon, bbaa 
"Ib. 1.39 


Metallic, bbis.. Pa., works..ib. .v3 
Orange. Persian (see O). 
Oxide, pure, bbis., c.1L., = 


LoL, work@........+..-1% 
cop) 


‘Ib, 1.75 
al. 4.00 


-08%- 
07 - 


3 
-80 
1.6 


Para toner, concent., kgs., same 
basis alizarin lake, con- 
tracts. .lb. 

open order. .lb. 


Persian Gulf oxide, bbis., |.c.1., 
f.o.b. Bethlehem, — _ 
ex Chicago, St. 
a 
San Fran., Los Ang. 

Portland. "Seattle... .1b. 

le lake. AgS...-+..++.+--Ib. 
Oxide, bbia., f.0.b. Bethlehem, 
EB B. St. Lessa > 


whse., 


Scarlet ink toner, kgs., same 

basis alizarin lake. . Ib. 

Lake, kgs.,same basis ae 

lake. . lb. 

Spanish oxide, 1, bbis., as 
f.o.b. N.Y¥., Pa., ship. pt. 

ex dock N. Paila.tb. 


Le.L, 


Orleans, 


f.0.b. 

on, N.Y., N 
leans, Phila. .lb. 
St. Louis..........-- Ib. 
ex dock or ex whase., 
San Fran., Lor Ang., 
Port., Seat. .1lb. 
ex whee., Chgo.. “leve., 
Pgh. .lb 
3 bbis., c.1., f.0.b. N. Y., Pa., 
ship pt. or ex dock N. Or- 
leans, Phila. .!b. 
f.o.b. St. Louis......1b. 
Le.L, f.0.b. porpichem. 
Bar Or- 


Baston, 
lean: Phila. «1b. 
St. Louis. . Ib. 
ex dock or 


ex whse., Chgo., Cleve., 
Pgh. .Ib. 


8, bbis., c.1., f.0.b. N.Y., Pa. 
ship pt. or ex dock N. Or- 
leans, atin 
f.o.b, St. Louis...... 
LeL, f.0.b. Bethl 
Easton, N. Orleans, 
N.Y., Phila. .Ib. 


ex dock or ex whse., 
San n., Los Ang., 
Port., Seat. .Ib. 


ez whee., Chgo., Cleve., 
Pgh. .Ib. 


Teluidia toner, kgs., same basis 
alizarin lake. . 
Tuscan, 1, bbis., f.o.b. N,. Y. 
B. St. Louis. .!b. 
same basis........1b. 
same basis........ 
game basis...... 
same basis... 
same basis. 


Seneonee 
¢ oc 


— 
c—) 
s 
Ss 
a 
" 
= 


Venetian, bdbis., wert. 
10% ae 


English quicksilver, bbis., 


Ibs. .Ib. 
smaller lots 
Red dyes are listed under Dyes. 


Red precipitate, U.S.P. IX bxs., 
fib. dms., kgs., 100-lbs..Ib. 1.64 


Read saunders wood, ground, pe. . 
» of 


Resorcinol, tech., cns., works.. 
USP, oryst., ons., kgs.,work 
Rhatany root, bgs........ . 
Rhodinol, bots........-..-++. «lb, 
Rhubarb, root, sbis., ca., kgs..1b. .80 - 
powd., bbis., kgs lb. .B4 


Rochelle -- * nea wble a 
powd. to Ue 


-23 
. 2.00 


» 
. 1.80 
08% 


Rose ns dle nae ORs oss bok 


ROG, BlBcacccccccesccccccess 
Water, triple....... 


Rosemary flowers, bls.. 
Leaves, bis 


35 
-05 


TEUCDEEEUEEEET ea 


a! 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ex dock. 
280 Ibs. 8. 
280 lbs. 8. 
280 Ibs. 
280 Ibs. 


Rosin, gum, B, bbls., 


DOD se crisoneveecs 


bbls... 
G., 
W., bbis 
yf WE ons ess 
F.F., bbis, 
works 
bbls., 
works 
. bbis., as 
works 
N, bbls., 
works 


Rottenstone, dom., bgs., 


spot...2% 


spot * 280 Ibs. 
enue chase 280 lbs. 


c.1.,f.0.b. 


lump, 
bbls 


import., 
powd.. 


Sabadilla seed, powd., bbis....Ib. .21 


Saccharin, cns., 1,000 Ibs Ib. 1.70 
smaller lots......... eeseces Ib. 1.75 


Safflower, bis.. 


Saffron, Mexican, bis.......... 
Spanish, tins ...... cocccccce tb. 14.00 


Safrol, » 
dms 


Sage, Dalmatian, taney, bis. 
stemless, bis...........- vb. 


“ago four, bes eee-lb. .08%- 
Salicin, cns............. 


Salol, kgs.. 
Salt, reclaimed, 
‘divd., 
vacuum, common, fine, bgs., c.1., 
divd, N. Y..ton.14.08 


lLe.lL, dlvd. N. ¥ 
Saltcake, grd., dom., bbls., works. 


bulk, works 
import, bulk, 
Chrome (see Chrome cake). 
Saltpeter, crude (see Potash eran. 
dbl. refined, cryst., 25 


gran., bbis., 25 to c.1.100 Ibs. 
5-24 


25 to ¢.1.100 lbs. 


Santonin, cryst., 
Saponin, ens 


Sarsaparilla root, Honduras, bls.Ib. 
Mexican, bis Ib. 


Sassafras bark, ord., 
select, bls 


Scammony root, 
Schaeffer's salt, 
Seidlitz mixture, 
kegs 
Senega root, bls 
Senna leaves, Alexandria, bls.1Ib. 
Tinnevelly, No. 1, o 
1 


powd., 
siftings, 
PORE, Gibin.s0 cos ivvwerwensé cae Ib. 
Serpentaria root, bls.......... Ib. 


Shellac, bleached, bonedry, bbls., 
6. > Bes 
divd. Boston.. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast. 
refd., bbis., f.o.b. N.Y 
divd. Boston 
Chicago ... 
Pacific ” Coast 
Garnet, 
Orange, D.C., VSO., Diamond, 
cases. .lb. 
superfine, f.o.b. Bost., 
N.Y..Ib. 
divd. Chicago..........1b 
Pacific Coast 
T.N., bgs., f.0.b.. Bost., N. a 


dlvd. Chicago 
Pacific Ib. 
Varnish, orange, 5-lb. cut, we 


4%-Ib. cut., bbls 
4-Ib. cut, bbis........ ++ -8a 
white, 5-lb. cut, bbls 
4%-lb. cut, 
4-lb. cut bbls 
Silica, amorph., dry-grd., 95- : 
325 mesh,bgs.,c.1.,works.ton. 20.00 
Le.l., 24% tons,works.ton. 21.50 
smaller lots, works.ton.23.00 
95-97%, 400 mesh, bgs., c.L, 
works. .ton.35,.00 
l.c.l., 2% tons,works.ton.36.50 
smaller lots, works.ton.38.00 
wet-grd., 95-97%, 325 
gs., c.l., works, 
l.e.l., 2% tons,works.ton. 
smaller lots, works.ton. 
96-98%, 325 mesh, bgs tn 


work 
Le.l., 2% 


tons, works. BE 
smaller lots, works.ton. 25, 00 
325 mesh, bgs., c.lL., 
works. ton. 
l.c.1., 2% tons,works.ton.25.50 
smaller lots........ton.27.00 
hard-quartz, 140 mesh, bgs., 
c.l, works. .ton.14.00 
ke ton.17.00 


Silver bullion 
Govt. purche 
Silver nitrate, he, o2%- 
Nucleinate, cns., 500 ozs....0Z, .35 
Proteinate, ens., 500 ozs....oz. .34 
Simarubra bark, blis..........- lb. .28 
SE I oa oo cccccccancdbser 0z. 4.00 
Skulleap, Eastern, 

Western, 

Skunk cabbage root, 

Slate flour, bgs., c.l., works..ton. 9.00 
l.c.l., Works ton.10.00 

Sloe berries, bgs............... Ib. .11 

Smalt, black, extra velvet, bbls. 


bgs., 


mesh, 


99%, 
24.00 


DEG. wens as Ib. .10 


Wes Ws csesiaes 
Snakeroot, Canad., 
Soapbark, bis 

crushed, bls., 

eut, blis., bblis.... 

powd., bbls...... 
Soda abietate, dms. 

Acetate, anhyd., 

flake, 60%, dms.... 

Alginate, 

Antimoniate, 

Arsenate, dms....... 

Arsenite, liq., dms 


09% 
40 - 


Rhteteeeenn 


eax 
LIbtblSaa 


38 


111% 


-1 


Soda, ash, dense, 58%, bgs., c.1., 
worke. .10U ips. 

Lok, Zone 1......100 Ibs. 
ovecececessehOO iba, 


sseeceesesee +e l00 ie. 
works 


+e 
aF 
fess Cpe 


Rene locos asec 
7100 Ibs. 


bulk. o.1., ‘wags *: 100 ibs. 
oes. ¢e.1, 


extra light, 68%, 
00 Ibs, 


Le.L, Zone 1.......100 ibs. 
BD sveccceesseeeslOO Ibs, 

B ivevecceeeeeess100 Iba, 
ereeeeeseceee 100 IDs, 

BD cesceseeecees LOW Ibs, 
bDbis., C.1.......+++-100 Iba. 
Le.L., Zone 1.....100 Ibs. 
1a 100 Ibs. 


eeececcece+seehOO Ie, 2 


eeeeces.ceeeeelOO Ibe, 
eeeeeseeceeseeOO Iba, 
ceecesseeessselOO lbs, 
bum,” Glew ees cee. +100 Ibe. 


light, 58%, bgs., c.l.. works. 
100 Ibs: 


to... Zone 1.......100 Ibs, 2, 
1A Tbs. 


eee eeereeee 


BD ceccccscccccccd Oe IM 
+ +«-100 Iba. 
© ceeseccecseeeedUO Ibe. 
B ccccccess oseeedt tbe, 
bbis., ¢c.l, works....100 Ibs, 
4.c.1, Zone 1.......100 ibs. 
TA oeeeeccessceckOO Iba, 


seeecececceseeOO Ibs, 2, 


seeeeeeceseeseL00 Ibs, 
‘ sepsetonee song lbs. 
as ee 


tom,” eitsstereccram 


Mont., Nev., N.M., Spokane, 
Zone 6, Calit., Ore., Wash. 


tech., bbls., 4,000 Ibs. 
or more. .lb. 
3,900 Ibs. «ole 
or less.... . Ib. 
4,000 lbs or 
more.. 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... 
900 Ibs. or less.... . 
dms., 4,000 lbs. or more.. 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... Ib. 
900 Ibs. or less......... lb. 
Bicarbonate, gran., bbis., c.i., 
works. .100 Ibs. 
powd., bblis.,c.1.,works.100 Ibs. 
L.e.L., orem N.Y....100 lbs. 
eovccesosvoces 100 Ibs. 
-100 Ibs. 
works. 
lb. 
or 10 bbls. or over, 
works. .|lb. 
5 cks. or 9 bbls. or less, 
works. .1b. 
Bifluoride, bbls.....,.....++.lb, 
Bisulphate (see Niter cake). 
Bisulphite, powd., -bbis., “‘c:l., 
works. .100 Ibs. 
Le.L, 


kane) 
Benzoate, 


1,000 to 
900 Ibs. 
USP, bbis., 


kgs., c.l 
Le.L, 
Bichromate, 


spot, cL, 


6 cks, 


works.......100 Ibs, 


selution, 85-40%, cbys., o.L, 
works. .100 Ibs. 


Steere eeeeeseee 


ammon. 


dams. 
Le.L 


works. .100 Ibs. 


1A ......++-100 Ibe, 
ecccettcs SEE 


ececeeees- LOO Ibs, 


seeeeeeeee00 Ibs, £80 


oseeeeeee LOO Ibs, 

electro, process, dma,,’c.1., 
ah works ....100 Ibs. 

ves i 


liquid, 41-49%. ‘puyer’s tanks, 
works. 


- 100 Ibs. 
seller's tanks, ee 
00 Ibe. 
710%, wuyer’s tanks, works, 

100 Ibs. 
seller's tanks, works..... 
100 Ibs. 


selid, 76%, ammon. 


00 Ibs. 2.28 
00 Ibs. 
: 2.100 Iba. 2. 


c.l., works.100 lbs. 8. 
Zone 1...100 lbs. 4. 


20 po pepo no pons rs 


pop po poo ns, 
SRABSASESERSEL 


cs 


Omaha), 
.D. (except Hl Paso); 
Zone 4, Ariz., Colo., El Paso (Tex.). Idaho, 


Utah, Wye.; 
Bpo- 


(except 


.B9 
40 
43 


3.28 
00 
00 

4.06 

4.16 

4.40 


4.05 
2.95 - 


dms., c.l., works. H00 Ibs. 
Zone 1...100 lbs. 8. 


Le.l., 
1A 
« 
x 
4 


5 
electro process, dms., c.l., 
as works. .100 ibs. 

.C.1., 


— 


same sone prices as emmen. 


game sone prices as emmen. 


vrocess. 
Caustic soda Lc.l. prices are on the same 
basis as those for soda ash. The sales 


zones are also the same. 
Chlorate, dom., cryst., bgs., 
powd., .bgs., c.l., work 
Le.L, works.....++....lb. 
Citrate, USP VIII, gran., 
225 1 


ens., 
25 


kgs.. 
USP X, 


cns., 
25 


Fiusine wale. 90%, ‘bbis., c. ily 
tet f.o.b. Phila. . 
¢.1,, 


10 or over, a. 

basis. .Ib. 

5-0, same basis.....1b. 
1-4. same basis. - Db. 

06%, bbis., c.L, same basis. 


Ib. 
Lo.L, 


10 or over, same 
5-9, anme basis......1b. 


Glyceropnosphate, cryst., bbis., 
cns., 100 Ibs. «Ib. 

solution, 75%, CN@.....+++s. 
0 OBB eo ccccccccccccccocll 


igheigis 33 8 


i" 


igi 
rF 
ef 


BES8 
sees 


" 


o 


ij 


118 - 


me 


. 


boghir tui 518111811 Bi 3! 
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Soda hydrosulphate, bbis.......Ib. 
eayaroxide, Ub, sticks, Cus., 
100 Ibs. . 1b. 


te eeeeee 


recseemaee, ens. a 
Hyposu ite, cryst., large, ’ 
och cian oe 
DDB. ccs ececeee 
geran., obis........+++.100 Ibs, 
TOGMIO, JOLB. ccc cece cecenes el 
TOGId®, JOTS....-cseeeesecees TD 
Metanilate, KB. ...6.-6.e0e edd 
Metasilicate, cryst., bbls., ‘c.L, 
eet works.. an 
gran., bis.,c.1., works. 1LUU 
Lol. dlvd.....++..100 Ibe. 
Molyodate, tech., anhyd., kgs., 
Cryst., KGB. ....seeeee- ++ eb. 
Monoydrated, bbis.....100 ibs, 


seeeeeseescee LOU ibe. 


eeapanemean WENN oven aconaods 


Napbtbionate, . 
Nitrate, crude, 100-10. bes., Nov. 


June Sv. ev ees 2 <o>s Senne 
200-! bgs. game 
=e 
rfd., gran., bbls, 10-25. 100 ‘be. 2.25 
5-9 


seeesecceess 100 Ibs, 2.40 
Lad cee eeceeee +100 Ibs, = 


bulk, same basis........ 


powd., CHO, ci vsbocduvedoMh 
Nitrite, 96-98%, dom., bbis., 
o.1..1b. 

LG, cocccrcccesceees de 
Oxalate, neut., bbis., kgs....Ib. 
Perborate, NF, obbis.,  c.L, 
works. . 1b. 

Le.l., WOPKBS....cceceseeeesID. 


dibasi: toch. , 
Phosphate, i ae of Ee 





LO conse ee--+--100 Ibe, 
tribasic, bgs., c.l., works...... 
100 Ibs. 

Le, works. 
os, c.l., work 
Le.l., works 


k c.1, wor! 5 
Tek. works....... 


Prussiate, yellow, bbls., works, 
contracts. .Ib. 


SPOT vcccccccssccescecccccced te 
rr anhyd., bbis..lb. 







N. Y...100 Ibs. 
cont bes., aha pe i 


eee eeseeereeee 


works 
bbis., divd. N.Y......100 Ibs. 
WOTKS «2... eee ee eee e100 Ibe. 
Salicylate, bxs........++++---Ib. 
Silicate, 40° turbid, dms., 
c.1, works. .100 Ibs. 
Le.L, 5 or more, were 


tbe. 
1-4, works.......100 lbs. 
62°, dms., c.l., works.100 lbs. 
Le.1., 5 or more, Works... 
100 Ibs. 
1-4, worke.. --100 Ibs. 
Silicofluoride, dom., "pois. -+-Ib. 
import, bbis.......... ecccee Ib. 
Stannate, GmMS...-.-....---+5. Ib. 
Stearate, lump, bble, works. -~ 
powd., bblis., works........ 
Sulphate, anhyd., bgs., sana 
c.l., works. .100 lbs. 
5 tons or over, works. 
100 Ibe. 
less than 5 tns, works. 
100 lbs. 
eryst. (see Glauber’s suit) 
Sulphide, cryst., bbls.,_ c.L, 
works. .100 ius. 
Le.l., 5 tons or over, divd. 
100 Ibs. 


Le.L, 6 tons or over, divd. 
100 lbs. 

leas than & tons, divd... 
100 tbs. 


bbis., ¢.1.,works.100 Ibs. 
Le.L, & tons or enwalra. 


less than 5 tons, diva... 
saiebme, cryst., be...388 Be 


eset eeeeneeee 


oom Dbis., o.1......100 Ibs. 
le.L, 6 or more....100 Ibs. 
Ve cee eee eeee +100 Ibe. 


Sulphocarbolate, os..........Ib. 

Sulphocyanide, dms., cns....Ib. 

Sulphoricinoleate, bbis.......Ib. 

Thiosulphate (see hyposulphite) 

"Se tee eS 

Solvent naphtha, high-flash,dms., 
works, 


frt. equald.. 
tanks, same basis. cecec ls 


Water-white, dms.,works.gal. 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. 
alld. .gal. 

W. of Omaha, works. .gal. 


Sorbitol, com’l, syrup, dmas., 
basis sorbitol cont., weeks. 


Sparteine sulphate, cns.......0z. 
Spearmint leaves, bis.........1b. 
Spikenard root, bis...........Ib. 





. Spruce extract, bbis., works. ..lb. 















s, works. . «lb. 
powd., Dbgs.......+-. Ib. 
super, bbis., works Ib. 

tanks, works.... «Sh. 
Squawvine leaves, bis..........Ib. 


Squill, red, cer. ace 


White, Dis... cccccccccccccece Ib. 
powd., bbis., bxs.........+- Ib. 

St. Ignatius beans, bgs....... Ib. 
St. John’s bread, bdis........ ++-Ib. 


Starch, corn, pearl, bgs...100 lbs. 
POWG,, DES. .ceeececeeeeees Ib. 


Iodide, bot#.......++..+++++s1b. 1.87 


Potato, dom., Dg@s.....++-+-- Ib. 
import., DSB...+ccsesceeseeelD, 
Rice, bbis.. poeccccevcccoede 
Wheat. Seek « osecesccce eed, 
Stavesacre seed, bgs.......+++.- Tb. 
Stearin, oleo, bbis...........-. Ib. 
Stillingia root, bls........+..+- Ib. 
Stoneroot, bIs.....-+eeeseeeeers ib. 
DAOTOE, Gis 4c xctio onnedrcsrcccees Ib. 
Stramonium leaves, bls....... Ib. 
Beed, OMB... cocccecccesscccccel 
Strontium bromide, bbis.......Ib. 
Carbonate, pure, bdbis........ Ib. 
TeGiGe, 106Gee<-..cerccccsren th 
Nitrate, dom., bbls., c.l., works, 
b. 

25 bbls. and over...... i: 

Sy BUBB op o'eidsetaucs . Ib, 
import. Dbbls............. «Ib, 


Strophanthus seed, Kombe,bgs.!b. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


wr 
PRBiriSRi tpi 


oe 





DOWG,, CNB... cececccceeesO®, 8 


Sucrose octa-acetate, denat. 
grade, bbis., Lc.l., works.lb, .46 
tech., Dbia.. Lc.l., works....lb. .@ 


Sugar coloring, bbis........--gal. .65 
Milk, DDIA., O.leccscecccceseeld .18 
Le.L, 10 or over.......--lb, .16 
less than 10-.........+4% .16 
Se Kge.....lb. . $5 
Sulphonmethane, Kgs........++ 
Sulphur, crude, buix, 1,000 tons, 
mines, contracts.long ton. 18.00 
c.1., spot, nearby . long ton. 21.00 
ex vessel, Balto., N. Y., 
Phila., Southern ports. 
fons con.25.99 
Bost.. Portland. . 
flowers, bgs.....--.++.1 ibe. 8.00 
DDIs, «2.6.00 eeeeee e100 Ibs, 3.36 
ref., broken, bgs.........100 Ibs. 2.15 
Dbla, 4.465 e000+0+-100 Ibs, 2.30 
flour, com’l, bgs.....100 Ibs. 1.60 
b seeceeeseeeslOO Ibs, 1.95 


bis. 
rfd., ext. fine, bete..29 Be - $3 - 3.9% 


heavy, eccccccell 
ep ee be 2.90 
Gasreoees ae 2.65 
ia. sponevcosomaniaes ‘3 
bbls. .......++... 2.100 Ibs. 2.50 


tanks, works.......-..+.--.1D. .@@ - 


Dioxide, lig., com’l, cyis., = 


multi-unit cars, works..Ib. .04%4- 
tanks, 


culticunie cars, works. ~ 


fodide. bots.- fare........se+. Ib. 8.80 - 8.85 
bgs....ton.55.00 - 


Sumac, Sicilian, ° 
Bxtract, 43°, bbis...........1b. . 
GR°, BOER. ccccccccccccccccele ¢ 
Stainless, bbis.............Ib. 


Sumac, leaf, Sicilian, bis... .ton.58.00 - 


Sunflower seed, Calif., large, _ 
medium, Oe | 


Poultry, bgs....++++..0++.Ib. No stocks 
Hungarian medium, OT% 


bgs..Ib. .07 


Superphosprate, guaranteed 16%, 

bulk, f.0.b. cars, boat, Balto. 
ton. 8.00 

rum-of-pile, basis ('*%. dbiik 
same basis..ton. 7.50 

triple, 44-45% a.p.a.. Dulk, 
t.o.b. Balto..unit-ton. .176 


T 


Talc, dom., Calif., 1, bgs., c.L, 
mills. .ton.20.00 
2. bee, cl, mills...,.» ton.17.00 
i fibrous, 93-94% 325 
mesh, bgs., c¢.l., mills. 


ton.13.00 

l.c.l., smills se: Paks enable ton.15.00 
96-98% 325 mesh, bgs., c.l., 

mills. .ton.14.00 

R.@cbss WERENs wee tos aie et ton.16.00 


coarse, off color, bgs., c.1., 
mills. .ton.10,00 

Ohio, alum-magn. type, gerd. 
bes., ¢.1;, mills..ton.21.00 


Rew Wein 84-5 0G newss ton. 24.50 
Vermont, bgs., c.l., mills.ton.14.00 
1.¢.7., ex whse......... ton.25.00 


import., Canad., bgs., 






TG, Chwlhs 3040 ccc 
French, high-grade, Be 
ex W hse. ‘ton, 4 5.00 

ordinary, bgs., c.l., ex dock 

arrival. .ton 3.00 

LoL, @X WHOS... .icce ton.27.50 
Italian, 1, bgs., ex dock, ar- 

rival. .ton.65.00 

GE WORD. 6 0 6.04 sa tivcss ton. 85.00 

2, bes., ex dock, arrival.ton.60.00 





Tallow, animal, edible, bbis...1Ib. 0814 N 
extra, loose, works......... Ib. .07%- 
special, loose, works...... Ib. .0714- 


suiphovated, 85% (24% fat), 


dms.,c.1..Ib. .06 <- 
ccccccees ID. .UB%- 
50%. ‘Can fat), ams., c.l..1b. .06%- 


Lek. wccccee eseeece ae 
60% Cas% fat), dine. c.l..Ib. .0T 
i.c.+ tb 0T%- 
Tamarinds, W. L., DM fives es Ib, .05%- 
A etre rer keg 4.00 


Tankage, animal, dom., agrd., 


10-15%. bulk, unit-tom. 3.85 & 


ungr., 10-15%, bulk.unit-ton. 3.85 
fertilizer grade, 11-15%, bulk, 


Chicago. .unit-ton. 3.50 & 


high-grade feeding, 


bulk, Chicago. .unit-ton. 4.75 & 


import., S. Amer., bulk, c.i.f. 


ports, shipt..unit-ton. 3.85 & 


Tansy leaves, bis............ Ib, 18 


Tapioca flour, bgs............ Ib, .O8%- 


Tar, pine, retort, bbls.,dlvd.,ports 


gal. .26 
dms., c.l.,dlvd. E. cities.gal. .26 
og a! ee | | 
tanks, dlvd. E. cities...gal. .20 
Tar acid oil, 15%, dms...... gal. .2214- 
Ge: COM. oaks Weds beek gal. .24%- 


Tartar emetic, tech., fine gran.. 


bbls., 5 or more. .Ib. 
hon Gite Bs cas cs es lb. 
powd., bbls., 5 or more. .Ib. 
lowe Chat Gicscisccce Ib. 
USP. powd., bbls.......... lb. 
Verepene, cMS..... ... 0 -.-.4- ib. .70 
Terebene, CNS.....-++++eeecees lb. .70 
Terpenyl acetate, cCNnS......... Ib. .85 
Terpin hydrate, kgs.........+.. Ib, .45 
Terpineol, CP, CNS....++-+055- Ib, .26 
Glee | Chass eee Se hentane lb. .23 
Alpha, denat. grade, dms,, c¢.1l. 
Ib. .14% 
COMTFACTH ..ccessevees Ib. .1B%- 
Cate. «scaticucdncp dive se lb. .14 
COMTFACES  .nccsscesesoss Ib. .13 


Terra alba (see Gypsum). 
Tetrachloroethane, dms.,works.lb. .08 


Tetrachloroethylene, CP, dms.lb. .25 


1OGMcg GBs cciccccscccseacose Ib. .10 

Tetralin, GmMB......+--eeeeeeee Ib, .12 

Theobromine, CNS.....++++++++- lb. 1.85 

Sodiosalicylate, cns.......... Ib. 1.65 

Thiocarbanilide, dms.......... Ib. .20 
Thorium nitrate, cs., works...Ib. 2.20 <- 
Thyme, French, bls............ Ib. .10%- 
Thymol, bots., 100 Ibs...-..... Ib. 1.55 ~ 
ematior 10tB...seccccseccccsece Ib. 1.60 - 
Iodide, kgs., 50 Ibs.......... Ib. 3.15 
Be WR a6d bcd heer tAderere Ib. 3.25 < 


Timbo root, powd., imp’t., 5% 
rotenone, bbls., ex-dock, 
approved assay, 15 tons 


Ib. .26%- 
5 tons, same basis....Jb. .27 « 
4% rotenone prices 5c. per Ib., less. 


e 
= 


BSiiiiiiiie 





‘ 





~ 


es 


Socom 
SSSI 


Tin, crystals, bblis., kgs...... lb. .38%- 
Metal, Besar icds oc i cesides Ib. .5115- 
Oxide, DWOiGss sowcvivccsvvnwese Ib. .5 


Tetrachloride, anhyd., bbls..Ib. .26 


Titanium, dioxide, bgs., c.1l. 


= 
tons), E., frt. alld..Ib. .16 ~ 
Pac. cst., f.o.b. terminals. i 16 « 


le.1., 1,000-89,999 Ibs., E. 


divd..Ib. .16%- 

Pac. cst., ex whse....Ib. .16%- 
60-999 Ibs., E. divd......Ib. .10%- 
Pac. cst., ex whse....Ib. .16%- 
under 50 Ibs., E. divd..Ib. .19 ~- 
Pac. cst., ex whse....Ib. .19 + 


bbls., c.1, Sa tons) E., frt. 


oth tive 6 sg meee Ib. .16%- 


Le.L, 1,000-89,090 Ibs., E, 


dlvd..Ib. .16%- 
50-999 Ibs., E. dlvd......Ib. .17 


pigment, barium base, bgs., 
1,000-Ib. lots, E. frt. 


alld..tb. .05%- 
-05%- 
06 


Pac. cst., ex whse..lb. 06 - 
under 50 Ibs., BE. divd.lb. .06%- 


Pac. cst., f.0.b. terminal. 
Ib. 
50-999 Ibs., BE. divd....lb. 


bbis., 1,000-lb. lots, E., = 
alld.. -06 


50-999 Ibs., B. giv... ib. -06%- 
,000-Ib. 


calcium base, 


bgs., 1 
lots, E. frt. aild..Ib. .05%- 


Pac. cst., f.0.b, terminal. 
Ib. 


60-999 Ibs., E. divd....lb. .06 
Pac. cst., ex whse...Ib. .06 


under 50 Ibs., BE. divd..lb. .06%- 


bbis., 1,000-lb. lots, E. frt. 


alld..lb. .06 - 
50-909 Ibs.. E. divd....Ib. .06%- 






Tolidin base, kgs. -lb. .88 
distilled, kgs..... -Ib. .95 
Tolu, balsams, cns.. «Ib, .48 
Toluidin, mixed, MOMs sca can ib. .27 


Toluol (toluene), pure, dms., 
works,..gal. .35 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld. 


gal. .30 

W. of Omaha, works....gal. .30 
Tonga vine, NF, bis........... Ib. .2 
Tonka beans, Angostura, cks...Ib. 2.50 
Triacetin, dms................. Ib. .36 


Triamyl borate, dms., keo.1., 


Triamylamine, dms, l.c.l., works. 


1,25- 
Trichloroethylene, dms., c.L, 
works, frt. alid. E. of 

5! Rockies..Ib. .089 - 

W. of Rockies....... Ib. .099 - 


l.c.l., works, frt. alid. E. of 


Rockies. . ~ -094 - 
W. of Rockies........ b. .104- 


Tricresy) phosphate, CP. cre., 


divd..lb. .38 - 


Ams, Ch, lvdseid. o's. 03% Ib. .32 
500 Ibe., divd, csi s.. Ib. .35 
tech. ,.. 2,006. GI0G, .. «ainad « Ib. .26 - 
Gimmes, Chis GVA; ... is:0-0s Ib, .22% 
500 Ibs., divd........ lb, .23 

a a Pe «0D. 24 
dmae., C.1., AlVd.ncscess Ib. .2042- 
500 Ibs,, divd........ lb. .21 


Triethanolamine, dms., works.lb. .26 
Tripheny! phusphate, dms..... Ib. .87 


Triphenylguanidin, dms....... ib. .58 
Tripoli, air-floated, bgs., c.l., 


works. .ton.27.50 - 


l.c.l., ex whse., N.Y....ton.40.00 


1 ton, works........ ° = 30.00 

E D@ep. WOEMB. cc cccscce 4.00 
double-grd., bgs.,c.l.,works. on 18. 00 
1.o.1., 1 ton, ‘works oveoe ton.22.50 

1 bg., works.......... bag. 3.50 
once-grd., bgs., c.l., works.ton.16.00 
l.e.l., 1 ton, works..... ton. 20.00 

E Og < WORE. Sas ad's & bag. 3.00 


Trisodium phosphate (see Soda phosphate, 


basic). 
Tungsten metal, powd., 98%, dms. 
lb. 1.80 
Cupias Gre Wiis fois ccc veesa be Ib, 2.65 
Cs: Minas thie od we Ib. 1,65 


Turmeric root, Alleppy, bgs....lb. .06%- 
PRSIOE> OBB ciksicr veks-sohsowe lb. .06 - 


Turpentine, spirits, gum, bbis., 


e.l., ex dock..gal. .42%- 
l.c.1., 10, ex dock...... gal. .44%- 
GB, OX, dOCK....ccscee gal. .46%- 


wood, dest.-dist., dms., c.L., 
divd. E. ports..gal. .36 
le.l., same basié....gal. .38 
tanks, dilvd., E. cities..gal. .31 

steam-dist., dms., cl., divd. 
steam-dist.,dms., c.l., dlvd.gal. .40 
L.Gik., GiWEscccsccccece gal. .43 
tCamien, -<GR0Gs 065s 'desneedve gal. .35 


Unicorn root, false (see Helonias root). 
True (see Aletris root.) 
Uranium oxide, kgs............ Ib. 1.50 
Urea, dom., 46+ % N, bgs., 20 
tons, f.o.b. Atl. ports or 
Belle, W. Va. .ton.95.00 
10 to 19 toms, same basis. 


ton.100.00 - 


1 to 9 tons, same basis.. 


ton.110.00 - 


100 to 1,900 Ibs., same 


basis. .100 lbs. 6.00 - 


import, 46% N, bgs., 30 tons, 

f.o.b. Atl. ports, shipt. 
ton.95.00 

10 to 19 tons, same basis, 


ton.100.00 - 


1 to 9 tons. same basis, 


ton.110.00 - 


100 to 1,900 Ibs., same 
basis. .100 Ibs. 6.00 


WUD’ Gi ccocascssssvaxrknanes Ib. .14%- 


Urea-ammonia liquor, 55% am- 
mon., tanks, f.o.b. Atl. ports. 


unit-ton. No prices 
Ib. .09 


Uva ursi leaves, bis........++.. 
Valerian root, 678.....+..-+.+0++ Ib. .11 
Valonia, beards, bgs., shipt...ton.46.00 
Cups, bgs., shipt........... ton.34.00 
Vanilla beans, Bourbon, tins. .lIb. 3.50 
WMaerseet, GG. és ccsneds sk canes Ib, 3.75 
Oia a inate bate + kta eed Ib, 3.35 
South American, tins.........Ib. 3.35 


Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25-lb. tins, 
2,000 Ibs. or more. .Ib, 3.65 


1,000 Ibs. or more........ Ib. 3.70 

900 Ibs. or leps.....cess> Ib. 3.75 
5-lb, tins, 2,000 Ibs. or more. 

Ib. 3.75 

1,000 Ibs. or more........ Ib. 3.80 

900 Ibs. or less..........Ib. 3.85 
1-lb. tins, 2,000 Ibs. or more. 

lb. 3.90 


1.000 Ibs. or more . 
900 Ibs. or less.......... Ib. 4.00 
l-oz. tins, 2,000 Ibs. or more. . 









>». 4.25 

1,000 lbs. or more Ib. 4.30 
900 Ibs. or less Ib. 4.35 
single Ibs..... Ib. 4.80 


single 0zs..... Ib. 5,15 


Vaenillin, ex guaiacol, 10c. per Ib. less. 
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Soda Hydrosulphate—Xylol 








Venice turpentine, true, cs...Ib. .47 « 
Verdigris, kgs........se0..+20.10. .24 Nom. 


Violet, methyl, toner (see M). 


V.M.P. naphtha (see petroleum naphtha, 


v.™ D.). 
Wahoo root bark, bis......... lb. .65 
tree, bark. DIB...s.cssives Ib, .20 - 
Wattle bark, bgs., shipt..... ton.30.00 
Hxtract, 60°, bbis............ Ib. .UB%- 


Wax, bayberry 
. white, bleach., slabs., cs., 


500 Ibs..1b. .36 < 


yellow, crude, Africa, bes.. 

lots of aes -25%4- 

a, eee ee ‘tb, -26 - 
Brazil, Chile, bes., 5-10 

tons. _ -27%- 





hes? *Pes2 e = 
100 Ibs. eS, Api 
refd., slabs, cs., 500 Ibs...1b. .28 < 
Candelilla, bgs., 1 tom....... Ib, .16 
SODRIRE WO a6c ccs xckss coun lb. 16%- 


Carnauba, chalky 3, bgs., 1 ton. 


Ib. .34 
5 bags..... ercesecesseess ID. .84%- 
1 DE. sss eeeaees déabeaT@s Ib. .35 
5S C. _— édéove gon oe -38%- 


Ceresin, dom., “188*-140° m.~p., 

bgs., 1 ton..lb. .08 

Jobbing Jots. 
150°-160° m.p., 1 

jobbing lots...........Ib. 

160° m.p., bge.. 1 ton.....Ib. .10 
jobbing RB. cevcccaces 






JOGOR, Gecvevinsstecvetees --lb. .08%- 


Monian, DBS., C.l....eeeeee- eld. 10%" 
— 0% 


tretsccscccesecceceelD, .1l « 


less than 1 ton...........lb. 11%. 


Ozokerite, hard n, canneet 
P. 66-68" C., bgs..lb. .82 
70°-72° c. bgs.........lb. .85 
74°-76° C., bgs.........lb. .88 
snow-white, pure, 76°-78° C., 


«Ib. .45 
yellow, natural, 71688 c., 
bgs..Ib. .35 


Paraffin (see P), 
Spermaceti, blocks, cs........Ib. .28 


OB, CBee seeceseccsececsesID. 24 © 


White lead (see Lead, white). 


White pine bark, rossed, bls...Ib. .05%- 


White precipitate, powd., bbis., 
bxs., fib. dms..Ib. 1.66 


chalk, coml., dry-grd., 
pe. c.L, Works. .ton.12.00 
Le.L, works.........ton.14.00 
-_, ‘al. works......ton.15.00 
c.L., WOE +* 200 ooo TEED 
pep. bes.. ¢.L, Wworks.ton.11.20 
ge 5 Soe ae 
erd., bgs., c.l, works. 
ton.14.50 
Le, works.........ton.15.00 
bbis., ¢@.1., Saree.» o- - mae 


gildere, boited, bip —. So ae 
a, ep Ovk.y 


LoL, works.........ton.16. - 
bbis., cL, works......ton.18.00 
Le.L, works..........ton.19.00 
Pap. bgs., c.l., werks.ton.14.60 
Le... works.........ton.15.60 
extra bolted, bip. » ol, 
wi - ton. 15.00 
lel, works.........ton.16.00 
extra bolted, bbis., c.l, 
works. .ton.18.00 
Le.L, works.........ton.19.00 
pap. Pee. c.L, works. -ton. +4 3 
oeeeeeee- ton. 16, 
Paris” white, bip. bes., c.L, 
works. .ton. 15.00 
works. .ton.15.00 
Le.L, works...........ton.16.00 
bbis., c.1, worke...... tendo 
Le.l. works...........ton.19.00 
pap. bgs., c.l., works. .ton.14.60 
le... works...........ton.15.60 


English cliffstone (see Whiting, chalk, Paris 


white). 





works. . 1.00 
Le.L, 8-20 tons, works.ton.12.00 
4-8 tons, works...... 00 
2-4 oo works......ton.14.00 
water-floated, bgs.(extra),c.1., 
works. .ton.11.50 
Leo.L, 820 tons, works.ton.12.50 
w Seance 
swesteteied, ta dee., o.L, works. 
ton. 15.00 


Le.L, & tons, works.....ton.20.00 
emailer lots, werks. ...ton.25.00 
Wild cherry bark, thick, natural, 
bis. .Ib. ‘Son. 


rossed, 
thin, aatural, bis........Ib. .06 


. bie.......4b, .08 < 


Wid indies Tost, bes Ib. [09 
Witch-hasel extract, dist. NF. 


bbis..gal. .55 - 


Beaves, bis.......-.cceeceseedD « 
Witherite (see Barium 
Woodfiour, dom., fine, bes.. o.1., 


. ton. 24.00 -80.00 


works 
standard, bgs., o.1., works.. 


ton. 18.00 
import. 40-70 mesh, . « 
dock . .ton.20.00 
e000 mesh, bgs.,ex dock.ton.2.50 
+ ee 
Wormseed, eeeeelb, 08 


Revant, DEB...cccccccceesse IB 8.00 


X 


Xylol (xylene), coml., i os 
tanks, 1. of Omane, ft alld on 
W. of Omaha, works....gal. .30 











import, bgs...Ib. .17%- 
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Xylol—Zirconium Oxide 


Xylol (xylene), coml., tanks, E. of 
Omaha, frt alld..gal. .41 


W. of Omana, works....gal. .41 
Xylol (xylene), 5°, dms., “= 


tanks, %. of Omaha, frt. alld. 
eal. 


W. of Omaha, works. ...g@l. 
coke iB. of Omaha, frt. ia 
‘W. of maka, works......gal. 
Xylidin, mixed, dms..........1d. 


! 
i 


7 
if 


[ 


eeereee 


works. .1b. 
-- lb. 


bop 
a 
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from whse......+++ 
ex car L. Angeles... 


Bids Wanted 


Alum :—120,000 pounds, ground; U. 8. Engi- 
neer Office, Fort Peck, Montana; circu- 
lar 237, opening December 21. 


Ammonia:—Supplies of for various deliver- 
ies; Contracting Officer, Quartermaster 
Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; procurement 
831-91, opening November 25. 

Supplies of for various deliveries; Contract- 
ine Officer, Quartermaster Corps, St. 
Louis, Mo.; procurement 801-50, opening 
November 30. 

Borax:—Supplies of for various deliveries; 
Contracting Officer, Quartermaster Corps, 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; perenne 331-91, 
opening November 26. 

Cleaner:—%8,000 cans; Quartermaster, Marine 
Corps, Washington; schedule 330, open- 
ing November 27. 


Clerox:—Supplies of for various deliveries; 
Contracting Officer, Quartermaster Corps, 
Jeftersonviile, Ind.; procurement 431-91, 
opening November 265, 

Drugs:—Supplies of for Perryville; Treasury 
Department, Procurement Division, Bu- 
reau of Supply, Federal Warehouse, 
Washington; procurement 222-1394-CP, 
opening November 24. 

rugs and Chemicals:—ii items for various 
deliveries; Procurement Division, Veter- 
ans’ Administration, Washington; pro- 
curement 320, opening November 24. 

Enamel:—250 gallons; U. S. Engineer Office, 
Fort Peck, Montana; circular 238, open- 
ing November 30. 

Ether:—1,000 pounds; Treasury Department, 
Procurement Division, Bureau of Supply, 
Federal Warehouse, Washington; pro- 
ecurement 6500-SP, opening November 27. 

Ethyl Gasolime:—175,000 gallons; General 
Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, 
Washington; schedule 3197, opening No- 
vember 27, 

Fertilizer:—Supplies of for various deliveries; 
Division of Purchase, Sales & Traffic, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington; 
procurement 7896, opening November 24. 

Flavoring Extracts:—Supplies of; Quarter- 
master Supply Officer, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; procurement 503-90, opening No- 
vember 28, 

Supplies of for various deliveries; Con- 
tracting Officer, Quartermaster Corps, 
St. Louis, Mo.; procurement 801-50, 
opening November 30. 

Supplies of for various deliveries; Quarter- 
master Depot, 1819 West Pershing road, 
Chicago; procurement 199-112, opening 
December 1. 

Gasoline:—1,000,000 gallons; General Pur- 
chasing Officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington; schedule 3197, opening Novem- 
ber 27. 

House Paint:—300 gallons; U. S. Engineer 
Office, Fort Peck, Montana; circular 238, 
opening November 30. 

Kerosene:—250.000 gallons; General Pur- 
chasing Officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington; schedule 3197, opening Novem- 


ber 27. 

Lampblack in Oil:—200 pounds; U. S. Engi- 
neer Office, Fort Peck, Montana; circular 
238; opeting November 30. 

Lard an Lard Substitute:—<Supplies of; 
Sales Officer, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; procurement 381-30, opening No- 
vember 27. 

Supplies of; U. S. Engineer Office, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; circular 36, opening November 30. 

Laundry Flake Seap:—Supplies of for vari- 
ous deliveries; Contracting Officer, Quar- 
termaster Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
procurement 431-91, opening November 


. all 


Yellow, ocher, French, all shades, 

cks., Le.l., ex dock 

Balto, Bost., N. Or- 

Phila. (dlvd. or 

f.o.b., 10c. per 100 Ibs. 
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; ge Soyever a ™ 
&. Pedro. Seattie.Ib. .08%- 
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Ort Phi 


N. jeans, la., 
(divd. or f.0.b., 100, 
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eM, cckbharky sos 

diva.” oF 
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feb. Bethiehem, 
Baston.. 
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trom Netee- aggy 

nat., bbis., cs. 

Bethlehem, Easton, N.Y.. 
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works 


-, dlvd........1b. 
Ibs. or over, 
divd. .Ib. 


Fluoride, bbls..............-% 1 © . 
Todide, bets., jare ---- 1D. 600 = 6.08 


Metal (see daily quotations in Market re 
port). 


Laundry Starch:—Supplies of for various de- 
liveries; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; pro- 
curement 431-91, opening November 25. 


Mayonnaise:—Supplies of; Sales Officer, Fort 
Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; procurement 
381-30, opening November 27. 

Supplies of; U. S. Engineer Office, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; circular 36, opening November 30. 

Supplies of; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina; procurement 159-47, opening De- 
cember 7. 


Metal Pelish:—7,500 pints; Quatermaster 
Supply Officer, Army Base, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.; procurement 626-99, opening De- 
cember 11. 


Mineral Lard Oil:—5,000 gallons; Command- 
ing Officer, Frankford Arsenal, Pennsyl- 
yentn: circular 241, opening November 


Mineral Salt:—30 tons, pure; Quartermaster, 
Marine Corps, Washington; schedule 330, 
opening November 27, 


Monosoda Phosphate:—2,000 pounds; Quar- 
termaster, Marine Corps, Washington; 
schedule 332, opening November 24. 


Rock Salt:—120,000 pounds; Quartermaster 
Supply Officer, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; 
grcourennons 503-90, opening November 


Salt:—Supplies of for various deliveries; 

Contracting Officer, Quartermaster Corps, 

St. Louis, Mo.; procurement 861-50, 
opening November 30. 

Supplies of; U. 8. Engineer Office, Buffalo, 

= Y.; circular 36, opening November 


Supplies of for various deliveries; Quarter- 
master Depot, 1819 West Pershing road, 
Chicago; procurement 199-116, opening 
November 25, 


Scouring Compound Powder:—16,200 pounds; 
Treasury Department, Procurement Di- 
vision, Bureau of Supply, Federal Ware- 
house, Washington; procurement 222- 
1394-CP, opening November 24. 


Scouring Powder:—Supplies of for various 
deliveries; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; pro- 
curement 431-91, opening November 25. 


Scouring Soap:—Supplies of; Contracting 
Officer, Quartermaster Corps, Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina; procurement 159- 
47, opening December 7. 

Shaving Cream:—Supplies of for various de- 
liveries; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; pro- 
curement 431-91, opening November 25. 

Shoe Polish:—Supplies of for various de- 
liveries; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; pro- 
curement 431-91, opening November 26. 

Soap:—Supplies of; Contracting Officer, 
Quartermaster Corps, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina; procurement 159-47, opening 
December 7. 

Soap Chips:—4,025 pounds; Quartermaster, 
Marine Corps, Washington; schedule 230, 
opening November 27. 

Soap, Laundry:—24,000 pounds; Quarter- 
master, Marine Corps, Washington; 
schedule 330, opening November 27. ' 

Soap, Powder:—16,000 pounds; Quartermas- 
ter, Marine Corps, Washington; sched- 
ule 330, opening November 27. 

Soap, Toilet:—1,250 pounds; Quartermaster, 
Marine Corps, Washington; schedule 330, 

_ opening November 27, 

Supplies of; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina; procurement 159-47, opening De- 
eember 7 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Zine oxide, pigment, dom., Amer, 


Process, coml., lead-free, 
bgs., c.L, divd..Ib. 

Le.L, vd.  exce 

Pac. cat.. 
ex whse.,Pac.cst.lb, 
bbis., c.l., divd......Ib. 


Lek, dlvd., t 
Pac, cst. “ib 


ex-whse.,Pac, est. 


leaded, 30%, ’ 
45 ~*~. L, vain 


Le.L, divd., 

Pac. cat. .lb. 
ex whse.,Pac,cst.Ib, 
bbis., o.1., divd......Ib. 

Le.L., divd., exce 

Pac. cat..I 
ex-whse.,Pac. cat.Ib. 
50%, bgs., c.l., divd..Ib. 
le.L, dlvd., exce 


Pac. cst.. 
ex-whse., Pac. cat.Ib. 
bbis., c.l., divd......Ib. 
Leb,  ‘alva., 
Pac. cst. .1 
ex-whse,,Pac. cst.Ib, 
French process, coml., lead- 
free, bgs., c.l., dlvd.ib, 
lLe.L, divd. except 


Pac. cst. .Ib. 
ex whse., Pac. = 


bbis., c.L, divd.......Ib. 
Le.t., divd., exce 


cst.. 
ex-whse., Pac. cat. Ib. 
green seal, bgs, c.1., ox. 


green seal, bgs., 1.c.1., 
divd., except Pac. cst.}b. 
ex whse., Pac. cst. 

Ib. 


bbis, o.L, divd.......Ib. 
except 


Le.L, divd., 
Pac. cst. .Ib. 
ex-whse., Pac. cst. Ib. 


red seal, bgs., o.1., divd. 


LeL, divd. ex 
Pac. cat. .Ib. 
ex whse., Pac. cst. 


bbis., o.1., divd.....1b, 
Le.i.,  divd., | except 
Pac. cat. .Ib. 
ex-whse., Pac. cst.Ib. 


white seal, bgs., c.L, ams. 
Le,  divd. 


ex whse., Pac. cst. 
Tb. 


bbis., c.L, divd......Ib. 
Le.L, divd., ex 
est. .1 
ex-whese.,Pac. cat. Ib. 


. oks., 
et ee 


green ceal, bbis.,1-15 tons, 
ez dock. .lb, 

ex whee............ 

ced seal, bbdis., 1-16 tone, 
ex dock. .Tb. 

white seal, cka., lots of 8, 
ex dock. .Ib. 


lots, ex dockib. 
ex whee 


except 
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Zinc oxide, USP, bbls., c.1..... Ib. .08 - 
LG.b. ssccccvcesccceccces ID. OBKe 


Palmitate, bbis..............1b. .22 « 
Resinate, fused, bbis...1b. .B + 
Drecip., dmas., 


1,000-2,000 ‘ 
less than 1,000 Ibs. .Ib. 


USP, DDIB....ecseeveceeees ID, 


fiake, » teen 
Lo... + a one ae 


bbis., ©.1......-.----100 Ibs. 8.20 
Led. .sccssseee++s-00 Ibe. 8.70 


powd., 
Le. 


Le.L 


Sulphide, bgs., c.1. (20 tons), 
divd. .Ib. 


l.c.1,, dlvd. EB. or ex whse., 
Pac. cst. .Ib. 


bbis., c.l. (20 tons), divd..Ib. 
lc.l., divd. HB, or ex whse., 
Pac. cast. .Ib. 


Sulphocarbolate, NF. bbis...b. x) 


Zinc-iron oxide pigment, a Oine 
ae 


Synthetic Resins 
and other 
Branded Paint Materials 


(Manufacturers’ List Prices) 


Note :—The list of prices previ- 
ously printed weekly under the 
above heading is now printed 
once a month. The latest printing 
was in the November 2 issue; the 
next printing will be in the Decem- 
ber 7 issue. Changes in prices—if 
any—made during the past week 
are noted in the report on the 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Ma- 
terials market, which begins o# 
page 47. 


Dividends Reported Since Last Publication 


Of record. 


M. 20c. Dec. 1 Nov. 
s. $1.00 Dec. 15 Nov. 
Spl. $1.00 Dec. 15 Nov. 
4 5c. Dec. 1 Nov. 
Ext. $1.00 Dec. 1 Nov. 


American Home Products Corp..... 


Andian National Corp....... 
Andian National Corp 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
Atlantic Refining Co 
Atlantic Refining Co 


DT FED) 6 andere es Ota veces 


Bristol-Myers Co 

Canfield Oil Co 

Columbian Carbon Co 
Columbian Carbon Co 
Commercial Solvents Corp... 
Commercial Solvents Corp... 
Consolidated Oil Corp 

Cook Paint & Varnish Co 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co 
Creole Petroleum Corp 
Derby Oil & Refining Corp 
Diamond Match Co 
Dominguez Oil 

Dr. 

Eastman Kodak Co 

Grand Rapids Varnish Co 
Grand Rapids Varnish Co 
Gulf Oil Corp 

Gulf Oil Corp 


Hancock Oil Co, (Cal.).......+.+-. . 
Hancock Oil Co. (Cal.).......-..+65 
Hancock Oil Co. (Cal.)..........+.+ 
Hancock Oil Co. (Cal.).......-.+0+5 


Hecla Mining Co 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 


Ltd. 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 


Ltd. 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co 
Homestake Mining Co 
Homestake Mining Co 
Imperial Oil Co 
Imperial Oil Co 


International Nickel Co........... ee 


International Petroleum Co 
International Petroleum Co... 


IO. io ccadale cs aanue’ tae 


Kellogg (Spencer) & Sons Co 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp 
Masonite 

Monsanto Chemical Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
McColl Frontenac Oil Co 


Ce OR GO ak db cs cnewe onsberey ccs 


Parker Rust Proof Co 
Penick & Ford Co 

Penn Valley Crude Oil Corp 
Phelps Dodge Corp 

Phelps Dodge Corp 

Phillips Petroleum Co 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Procter & Gamble Co 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co..........++. 
Standard Oil Co. (Cal.).......+05-+. 
Standard Ofl Co. (Cal.)........-++.6-. 
Standard Oi] Co. (Ind.)............ 
(Ind,). oo cececcces 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)....-..2005 
Standard Of] Co. (N. J.).........+. 


Standard Oil Co. 


Sterling Products, Inc 
Sterling Products, Inc 
Sun Oil 


Sunray Oil Co 

Unilever, 

Union Tank Car Co 
United States Graphite Co 
U. 8. 

Vick Chemical Co 


Stock. 


Com. 
Com. 
Com. 


Pfd. 


Com. 
Com, 
Com. 
Com, 


Pfd. 


Class. Amount. Payable. 


Q. Qe. Dec, 15 Nov. 
Spl. 5c. Dec, 15 Nov. 
Q. . Dec. 1 Nov. 
Ext. " Dec. 1 Nov. 
Nov. 16 Nov. 
Dee. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 1 
Dec, 1 
Dec. 1 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


(Formerly styled ‘“Where You Can Sell’’ ) 
Technical Information for Processors 


Producers’ Guide to New Markets 


Aluminum Chloride 
(Continued from November 16 issue) 


Petroleum 


Catalyst in making— 

Cracked oil products (French 616173) 

Fluorescence promoters, for fuels and 
lubricants, consisting of hydro- 
genated or nonhydrogenated con- 
densation products obtained by 
condensing olefins of purely ali- 
phatic constitution which are 
liquid at ordinary temperature 
and substantially free from di- 
olefins with between 20 and 70 
percent of polynuclear organic 
substances, in which none of the 
nuclei is saturated with hydrogen, 
at an elevated temperature (these 
promoters may be added to 
hydrocarbon oils, that is, heavy 
oils, or middle oils, or lubricat- 
ing oils, or liquid motor fuels, 
such as benzins, or other liquid 
hydrocarbon fractions, whether 
paraffine or naphthenic) (Brit. 
409696 ) 

Low-boiling products, such as gaso- 
line, by conversion of high-boil- 

g hydrocarbons (U.S. 1952898 
and 1953612) 

Lubricating oils by polymerization of 
cracked mineral oil distillates 
containing substantial amounts 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons 
(Brit. 414237) 

Lubricating oils by polymerization of 
flash-distilled vapors, such va- 
pors being produced from un- 
vaporized oil separated after 
cracking heavy hydrocarbon oil 
(U.S. 1960625) 

Mineral oil products by transforma- 
tion into hydrocarbons of lower 
boiling point, with simultaneous 
decoloration (French 671035) 

Polymerized products of nonsaturated 
hydrocarbons (obtained by crack- 
ing processes) such products be- 
ing useful as lubricating oils 
(French 690966) 

Refined products from cracked oils by 
condensation of unsaturated con- 
stituents (French 630828) 


Viscous oils from distillates of 
cracked hydrocarbons (French 
608425) 


Viscous oils from mineral oils or 
lower olefins, such as ethylene, 
propylene, butylene (French 
650799) 

Ingredient (French 669793) of— 

Catalytic mixtures, with metals and 
metalloids, used in the conversion 
of mineral oils into lubricants 


Refractories and Abrasives 
Starting point in making— 

Anhydrous alumina (French 657444) 
Granulated alumina (French 666122) 


Resins 


Catalyst in making— 

Conversion products of ester gums, 
consisting of more saturated prod- 
ucts of higher molecular weight 
and melting point, which do not 
give the Storch-Morawski re- 
action (a diluent may be present, 
and the products may be ester- 
ified with alcohols; products spec- 
ified are dammar and mastic) 
(Brit. 399206) 

Conversion products of resins, con- 
sisting of more saturated prod- 
ucts of higher molecular weight 
and melting point which do not 
give the Storch-Morawski reac- 
tion (a diluent may be present, 
and the products may be ester- 
ified with alcohols; products cov- 
ered are rosin and the benzene- 
soluble resin from rosin, glyc- 
erin, and phthalic anhydride) 
(Brit. 399206) 

Pale-colored varnish resins by polym- 
erization of terpenes, with or 
without an alkylbenzene (U.S. 
1939932) 

Plastic materials which are resistant 
to abrasion and to the action of 
water, acid, alkali, and many or- 
ganic liquids (these products, 


which may be chlorinated, may 
be milled and mixed with fillers, 
fibrous materials, or 


pigments, 


Fully protected by copyright 
Five-hundred-sixteenth Recapitulative Instalment 
(Parenthetical references are to the numbers of patents in the United States or other countries, as designated) 


rubber or rubber compounds, are 
used in the manufacture of heat- 
resisting covers for conveyor 
belts and flexible linings for 
tanks, barrels, ball mills, and 
pipelines) (Brit. 407948) 

Shellac substitutes by halogenation 
of hydroxy, or polyhydroxy, 
carboxylic acids of an aliphatic 
or hydroaromatic character (U.S. 
1903598 ) 

Synthetic resins from polyvinyl al- 
cohol, its esters, or its ethers 
(French 656151) 

Synthetic resins by condensation of 
propylene with carbazol, its 
homologs, or its halogenated de- 
rivatives (French 666718) 


Rubber 


Catalyst (French 696008) in making— 
Synthetic materials, having the prop- 
erties of either soft rubber or 
ebonite, by condensation of poly- 
vinylic esters with nonsaturated 
aldehydes 
Coagulant (Brit. 414205) for— 
Coating transfer bases (rubber stamp- 
ing devices and the like) prior to 
spray-coating with rubber 


Thermoplasticizing agent (French 
615195) for— 
Rubber 
Textile 


Delustring agent for—. 

Cellulose acetate fibers (U.S. 1927412) 

Linen, rayon, or silk (applied simul- 
taneously or subsequently with a 
solution of a salt of an aromatic 
orthodicarboxylic acid, such as 
the sodium or potassium salt of 
phthalic acid or its chloro deriv- 
atives (fastness to washing and 
dyeing is claimed) (Brit. 425418) 

Flameproofing agent (French 600852) 
for— 

Nitrocellulose threads 

Impregnating agent in— 
Wool carbonizing 
Preserver (French 601297) of- 

Luster, transparency, and appearance 
of cellulose acetate products when 
subjected to the action of hot or 
boiling liquids 

Modifier (French 644636) of— 

Viscosity of cellulose dipalmitate 


Bis-1' :4'-diamino-2’-an- 
thraquinonylbetabeta- 


anthraquinoneoxazole 
Dye 
Starting point (Brit. 436951) in mak- 





1 ——— 

Blue dyestuffs by acylation with 
benzyl chloride 

Bluish-grey dyestuffs by acylation 
with 1:9-thiazolanthrone 2-carb- 
oxylicchloride 


Bis- 1’ :5'-diamino-2’-an- 
thraquinonylbetabeta- 


anthraquinoneoxazole 
Dye 
Starting point (Brit. 436951) in mak- 
ing— 
Ruby-red dyestuffs by acylation with 
benzyl chloride 








1-Chlor-2-aminoanthra- 


quinone 
Chemical 
Starting point in— 
Organie syntheses 
Starting point (U.S. 1999996) in mak- 
ing— 
Seleno ethers by reacting with 1:1’- 
dibenzanthrony]! diselenide 





1-Chloroanthraquinone 
Chemical 
Starting point in— 
Organic syntheses 
Starting point (U.S. 1999996) in mak- 
ing— 
Seleno ethers by reacting with 1:1’- 
dibenzanthrony] diselenide 


‘ - 
1:1'-Dibenzanthronyl 
= 7 
Diselenide 
Chemical 
Starting point (U.S. 1999996) in mak- 
ing— 
l-anthraquinonyl-l’-benzathrony] sel- 
enide by reacting with 1-chloro- 
anthraquinone, sodium acetate, 
and naphthalene 
Various seieno ethers by reacting 
with 2-bromoanthraquinone, 1- 
chlor-2-aminoanthraquinone, 6- 
chlor-l-aminoanthraquinone, and 
2-brom-l-aminoanthraquinone re- 
spectively 


Propyl Nitrate 


Chemical 
Reagent in— 


Organic syntheses 


Fuel 
Primer (Brit. 404682) in— 

Diesel engine fuels (used in conjunc- 
tion with other primers consist- 
ing of organic bromides or or- 
ganic compounds whose function 
is that of reducing the spontane- 
ous ignition temperature) 

Reducer (Brit. 404682) of— 
Delay period in diesel engine fuels 





Sodium Oleicethylsul- 
phonate 
Building and Construction 


Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsified waterproofing prepara- 
tions 
Chemical 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsions of hydrocarbons 
Emulsions of various chemicals 
Textile lubricants in emulsified form 
Wetting compositions in emulsified 
form 
Cosmetic 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsified cosmetics 


Disinfectant 


Dispersing agent in making 
Emulsified germicidal and disinfect- 
ing compositions 


Dye 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified color lakes 
Fats, Oils, and Waxes 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified boring oils 

Emulsified drilling oils 

Emulsified fat-splitting preparations 

Emulsified fatty acids of animal or 
vegetable origin 

Emulsified greasing compositions 

Emulsified greasing and lubricating 
compositions containing various 
> mags and animal fats and 
oi 

Emulsified preparations of natural or 
synthetic waxes 

Emulsified sulphonated oils 

Emulsified wire-drawing oils 

— of animal and vegetable 
ats 


Glue and Adhesives 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified adhesive preparations 
Ink 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified printing and writing inks 
Insecticide 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified insecticidal and fungicidal 
compositions 
Horticultural sprays 


Leather 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified compositions for softening 
hides 

Emulsified dressing compositions 

Emulsified fat-liquoring baths 

Emulsified fiinishing compositions 

Emulsified soaking compositions 
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Emulsified tanning compositions con- 
taining formocresylic and cou- 
marone resins 

Emulsified waterproofing 
tions 


composj- 


Miscellaneous 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Automobile polishes in emulsified 
form 
Emulsified cleansing compositions 
Emulsified compositions for cleansing 
painted and metallic surfaces 
Emulsified degreasing compositions 
Emulsified furniture polishes 
Emulsified greasing compositions 
Emulsified metal polishes 
Emulsified penetrating compositions 
Emulsified shoe polishes 
Emulsions of various substances 
Waterproofing compositions in emul- 
sified form 


Paper 
Dispersing agent in making— 

Emulsified compositions for sizing 
paper and pulp products 

Emulsified compositions for water- 
proofing paper and pulp com- 
positions and paperboard 

Waxing compositions in emulsified 
form 

Petroleum 
Dispersing agent in making— 

Emulsified cutting oils for screwpress 
and lathe work 

Emulsified mineral oils 

Kerosene emulsions 

Naphtha emulsions 

Petroleum pitch emulsions 

Petroleum tar emulsions 

Soluble greases in emulsified form 

Solubilized emulsified oils and dis- 
tillates 

Textile oils in emulsified form, such 
as rayon oils 


Plastics 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsified plastic compositions 
Resins 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsified preparations of natural or 
artificial resins 
Rubber 
Dispensing agent in making— 
Emulsified rubber cements and com- 


positions 
Soap 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsified detergents, containing 


soaps, used for various purposes 
Emulsified hand-cleansing composi- 
tions containing soap 
Emulsified textile soaps 
Textile 
Bleaching 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Emulsified bleaching baths 
Dyeing 
Dispersing agent in making— 
Dye baths in emulsified form 
Finishing 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified coating compositions 

Emulsified scouring compositions 

Emulsified sizing compositions 

Emulsified washing compositions 

Emulsified waterproofing composi- 
tions 

Emulsified waxing compositions 


Manufacturing 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified baths for the carboniza- 
tion of wool 

Emulsified baths for degumming and 
boiling-off silk 

Emulsified baths for soaking silks 

Emulsified bowking baths 

Emulsified compositions for degreas- 
ing raw wool 

Emulsified fulling baths 

Emulsified kier-boiling baths for cot- 
ton 

Emulsified mercerization baths 

Emulsified spinning compositions 

Oil emulsions for various textile 
purposes 

Printing 


Dispersing agent in making— 


Emulsified printing pastes 
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The news of the day is full of reports of 
declarations of extra dividends by corpo- 
rations. It must be 
considered that these 
extra disbursements 
are influenced in a de- 
gree by a desire to avoid, in part at least, 
the payment of the heavy tax on surplus 
earnings. But, the important fact is that 
earnings have increased to such an extent 
as to make the extra payments possible. 
Not even a tax of 100 percent on surpluses 
could have brought forth extra dividends a 
year or two ago. 

There is another sign that business has 
reached a more encouraging stage of pros- 
perity. This is found in the character of 
the goods now being featured in the ad- 
vertisements of metropolitan department 
stores and in the resumption of advertising 
by the haut ton “exclusive” shops. The $95 
frock has come into the advertisements 
again, and mink and sable coats are there, 
too, at prices which two years ago were 
only whispered wishfully or recalled with 
sad regrets. These things are being bought 
again; otherwise no money—not even sur- 
plus earnings—would be spent in advertis- 
ing them. 

Unemployment has been materially re- 
duced. There was evidence of this in the 
far smaller number of gunners who were 
afield on the opening day of the hunting 
season this year. The statistics in this 
respect may be “only figgers” which some- 
body has compiled with more or less re- 
gard for accuracy; but the facts substan- 
tiate them. Also, wages are being raised— 
and the $11 silk shirt will soon be in the 
daily public prints. 

Figures showing that bank clearances 
are at their largest sum in more than five 
years may also be merely cold statistics. 
But, they are clear evidence that business 
has warmed up to a salubrious tempera- 
ture. 

Already there is talk of what is to be 
done to prevent another headlong rush to a 
stock market boom—preventive measures 
seem to be available, and there is little to 
fear as long as stock gambling is kept down 
from its predepression stratosphere. The 
solider sides of business are not looking for 
booms; they want sound business, the buy- 
ing of the products of industry—and they 
are getting it in increasing measure right 
along. 


Signs of 
Prosperity 
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On many occasions, in papers at conven- 
tions and in talks at other business gather- 


3 ings, emphasis is laid 
Prices Make on the wisdom of en- 
Bad Times 


deavoring, in the set- 

ting of a price on an 
article to be sold, to get what the seller 
should receive rather than take what he 
can more or less readily get. The presen- 
tation of this business policy is usually di- 
rected to criticism of pricing that is lower 
than it might easily (to the critic, at least) 
have been. The advice applies with equal 
pertinence in the other direction, and 
sometimes with greater significance. 

The question of proper pricing presents 
itself most frequently, insofar as con- 
sideration of it is concerned, in connection 
with the introduction of a new article. 
Those who favor getting all that is possi- 
ble—usually called getting what is de- 
served—are not influenced by proper re- 
gard for the wisdom of passing on to the 
consumer an equitable share of the sav- 
ings effected by technologic progress. 
Sometimes—examples can be found in new 
developments of substantial industrial im- 
portance—the share thus passed on is con- 
siderable and from a broad, economic point 
of view is equitable. 

This is what is criticised by those who 
are motivated by the feeling that finders 
should be keepers. Unfortunately, if their 
ideas were always to prevail the introduc- 
tion of new industrial materials, new prod- 
ucts of industry, would be heavily handi- 
capped. Not all technologic progress is in 
the direction of what is clearly better; to 
make an acceptable substitute which can 
be used at less cost is also progress. And 
price is the controlling factor in many, if 
not most, changes in materials and in con- 
sumer preference. 

More attention should be paid to the ap- 
plication of the advice on proper pricing to 
the selling of well-established, steadily 
consumed materials or finished articles. 
All too often pricing in this connection is 
influenced wholly by the inflexible and 
rather antiquated law of supply and de- 
mand, this law being applied with regard 
for demand alone. 

The supply of most articles of commerce, 
even those from natural resources, is just 
as large when demand is small as it is when 
demand is large. But, the law of supply 
and demand, as popularly applied, over- 
looks this factor. Its dictation is that the 
more of an article that is wanted, the 
higher should be the price. 

Of course most of those who are influ- 
enced by this law in their pricing practice 
reduce their quotations when demand falls 
off. Their practice is to make their mar- 
ket a buyer’s market all the time. A buy- 
er’s market is not a sound one; it is seldom, 
if ever, a necessary one. It has never been 
shown that the falling off of demand has 
been retarded by reducing the price of a 
necessary industrial material. But, the in- 
creasing of demand can be curtailed by 
advancing the price, because there is for 
most materials a level at which consumers 
can profitably turn to a substitute. 

Even though no practicable substitute is 
available, to advance, or to reduce, prices 
as demand rises or falls is not in keeping 
with the maintenance of a satisfactory 
level of industrial activity. It is conceiv- 
able, and it can be substantiated by factual 
data in many instances, that the so-called 
“business cycles” are the effect of price 
changes rather than their cause. If it is 
possible—and the assumption can be sup- 
ported by factual data—to sell an article 
profitably at a price that is 25 percent, per- 
haps 50 percent, less than that obtainable 
at the peak of demand, why should it ever 
be advanced to that peak level—or sub- 


stantially advanced at all? Every advance 
lessens the capacity of consumption—the 
peak is cut down, and a hollow may be 
scooped out. 

Pricing should be subjected to the 
weathering test. The price that will stand 
bad weather, certainly will stand good 
weather. The reverse is not true. As bad 
weather is made by too ambitious efforts 
to make hay while the sun shines, keeping 
a price at a fair level will do much to pre- 
vent those man-made meteorologic changes 
which are called business cycles. 


—O-P-D— 


It must be concluded by those who agree 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
? States in its attitude 
Business toward legislation for 
Must Lead social improvement 
that, the court having 
found that neither the Federal government 
nor, to an extent, that of a State has the 
right to correct inequalities, this right must 
rest with the people themselves. The con- 
stitution plainly says that the rights not 
specifically given to the Federal govern- 
ment and, according to the supreme court, 
not possessed by the States, are reserved 
to the people. 

It is evident that the people are of a 
rather voluminous mind that somehow or 
other the right to effect social improvement 
must be exercised. Not yet has any mode 
of procedure been crystallized. There is 
wide division of opinion as to whether the 
constitution should be changed; the powers 
of the supreme court curtailed; or the per- 
sonnel of the court remolded or increased 
with a view of getting a new interpretation 
of the constitutional delegation of rights 
and powers. There are a few who adhere 
to the belief that the people, having basic 
rights, should themselves exercise these 
rights to effect the reforms they desire. 

In the last-mentioned direction may lie 
either disaster or most gratifying progress, 
depending on who directs the popular ef- 
fort and the lines along which it is put 
forth. There is encouraging soundness in 
the evident intent of a substantial portion 
of business to undertake its own program 
of social improvement. Far better will be 
the results if this improvement is effected 
from within, rather than from without, 
whether the external influence be applied 
through duly constituted governmental 
agencies or through perhaps misled popu- 
lar force. 

Public sentiment is now so strongly be- 
hind the belief in a need for social improve- 
ment that business can go a long way 
toward ridding itself of evils which sorely 
afflict it. Some measure of governmental 
assistance may be needed to convert or to 
eliminate those who seek advantages 
through devious channels. But, it is ex- 
pectable that the public will attend to this 
process to an extent that will gratify those 
who put in operation policies more equit- 
ably constructed. 

Business cannot eliminate all exploita- 
tion of labor. The public will help more 
today than it would have a few years ago; 
and, with this help, much can be done. It 
will be necessary that business not only 
make it known that it has inaugurated so- 
cial improvement in its own operations, but 
also back up labor in making public the 
sore spots that still remain. Business can 
do much by example; it must do more by 
co-operation. The example must be more 
than a gesture; the co-operation must be 
complete. Business leaders are evidencing 
recognition of the part business must play. 
Business has the men; it has the means; it 
has an opportunity that it cannot afford to 
neglect or to muddle. 
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Patman Interprets Price: 


Representative Wright Patman, one of 
the several authors of the Robinson- 
Patman act prohibiting price-discrim- 
ination in commerce, addressed the 1936 
meeting of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association. In connec- 
tion with his address and in interpreta- 
tion of the act he answered a number 
of questions that are of general busi- 
ness application. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in the workings of this 
legislation these questions and Repre- 
sentative Patman’s answers are printed 
here. 

I have had many questions presented 
to me with the request that they be 
answered. I will attempt to answer 
them with this understanding, that it 
is my opinion based upon my knowl- 
edge of this bill and what the authors 
of the bill had in mind when it was 
enacted. I hope you will remember 
that lawyers have different opinions. 
The supreme court is often divided. 
The Federal Trade Commission—we 
don’t know what the different admin- 
istrative bodies are going to decide, or 
the judicial courts. We don’t know. 
The opinion I give you is my own 
opinion. I wouldn’t ask you to rely 
upon it. I wouldn’t want you to un- 
less you give your own attorney the 
facts and circumstances relating to 
your own, particular business. There 
are always facts and circumstances 
that should be known by any one at- 
tempting to answer a question, which 
cannot be known if there is only a 
short question propounded. 


Territorial Differences 


Mr. Trigg gave me these questions. 
The first is:— 

“Is it price-discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman act for a manufac- 
turer to sell either to a wholesale or 
retail buyer at a point, say in Vermont, 
at a different price than a buyer doing 
a similar type of business in Miami, 
Florida?” 

No, it is not a violation of the law. 
I think the sensible, wise dealer will 
have an established schedule of prices 
that will be followed by him all over 
the country. But at the same time, 
under this law, he can have a differ- 
ence here, in Vermont and Miami, 
Florida, provided he doesn’t sell to one 
at such a low price that it is below 
cost. If he does, that becomes a bur- 
den on his other customers and is in 
violation of that law. 


Enforcement Practicable 


I haven’t explained to you how this 
law can be enforced. This law has 
many biting teeth; there are many 
good ways of enforcing it. One cor- 
respondent told me in a letter:—“Your 
law can’t be enforced; it is just like 
the Volstead act. It will require half 
the people in one county to enforce 
it against the other half. It cant’ be 
done.” 

It is not like the Volstead act. There 
was no incentive under the Volstead 
act for one neighbor to try to en- 
force the law against another neighbor. 
It was not his duty and there was no 
inducement for him to do it. Under 
this law there is an inducement. I do 
not say it in the offensive sense, but 
every. man in business becomes a po- 
liceman or detective to help enforce 
this law, and you will help to do it be- 
cause it is in your interest to do it. 
It is your duty to yourself and your 
family to defend your business and take 
advantage of every law that gives pro- 
tection in defending that business. By 
going that, which is your duty, you will 
be helping to enforce this law. If one 
violates a law, the Federal Trade 
Commission may issue a cease and de- 
sist order against him. 


If that order is violated, he is sub- 
jected to a fine and imprisonment. 


The next is that the United States 
District Attorney in any district in this 
nation may go into court and before the 
grand jury and secure an indictment 
against that person, if he is violating 
the criminal section, or he may go into 
a court of equity and ask the judge to 
grant an injunction against the person 
who has violated this law. If that in- 
junction is granted and violated, the 
person violating it may be sent to jail 
or be required to pay a fine that the 
judge assesses. 

Another way is that the person who 
is injured, who is discriminated against, 
may employ his own lawyer and go 
into court and ask for an injunction un- 
der which, if granted and violated, the 


violator will be subject to fine and im- 
prisonment. This injured partly, after 
employing a lawyer, may get this 
lawyer to file suit for damages, and if 
he succeeds in showing that he has 
been damaged, has been discriminated 
against under the terms of this law, 
and convinces the court and the jury 
that his damages are, say, $10,000, the 
court under this law will be required 
to give him $30,000, three times that 
much, and pay reasonable attorney’s 
fees and court costs and interest. 

When this lawyer goes into court and 
is presenting evidence against this per- 
son he is suing, he can bring out these 
court records where the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a cease and de- 
sist order against this offender, or he 
can bring out the judgment granting the 
injunction and use that as evidence 
against the person he is suing, it is ad- 
missible under the law as evidence in 
this type of case. 

So there are so many ways this law 
can be enforced and there is so much 
of a risk for anyone to run who violates 
the law, it is my opinion that more peo- 
ple in the future are going to make 
every effort to carry out its purposes 
and intents. It is in their interest to 
do so. 

Why is it in the interest of the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler, the retailer? 
It certainly is, because it is stopping 
many trade abuses. Do you want to be 
in competition with chiselers, cheaters, 
browbeaters, and intimidators? If you 
do, you have the kind of business that 
very few people want to engage in. If 
you are a small man, you can’t compete 
with the large ones on that. They will 
always get the advantage of you. There- 
fore, it is in the interests of this coun- 
try that we place them all upon the 
same competitive floor and not give any 
special benefits or advantages, but give 
them equal opportunities, equal rights 
and equal benefits. 


Terms of Sale 

“The next question is: 

“Does the Robinson-Patman law pro- 
hibit discrimination resulting from a 
manufacturer giving longer terms or 
consigning his goods to certain buyers 
if he does not offer the same to other 
buyers in the same class?” 

When this bill was first written, we 
had it that one cannot discriminate in 
price or terms of sale. Later on, this 
language, “he shall not discriminate 
either directly or indirectly in price,” 
certainly will include terms of sale. So 
we struck from the bill those words “or 
terms of sale,” and it is left now that 
you shall not discriminate in price 
either directly or indirectly. 

Certainly, if you give longer terms to 
one customer than you give to the 
other customers who are his competi- 
tors, you would be favoring one over 
another in terms of sale, and it would 
be in violation of this law. 


Advertising Allowances 

“It has been the practice of some 
manufacturers in our industry to make 
certain allowances to retailers and 
wholesalers for the purposes of local 
advertising, such as newspapers, bulle- 
tin boards, electric signs, etc. It is 
also the practice in the industry to 
furnish to our dealers and wholesalers, 
without charge, certain pieces of print- 
ed matter for use in direct mail adver- 
tising, such as color cards, show cards, 
window displays, circulars, etc. Under 
the Robinson-Patman law can these 
practices be continued and what limi- 
tation if any is there on them?” 


Yes, those practices may be con- 
tinued provided the money you give to 
the local dealer for this purpose, that 
is, newspaper advertising, is used for 
that purpose, and also bulletin boards 
and electric signs; and, provided fur- 
ther, that you do not discriminate 
against your customers, that you shall 
not give one competitor an advantage 
over the other, that you shall give him 
proportionally equal allowances, Under 
this law, it will be all right to do that 
with that understanding. 


Cumulative Discounts 

I have some other questions here, 
some that I have prepared myself. 

“Can the system of cumulative dis- 
counts based upon either the purchases 
of the previous year or retroactive 
based upon the current year or other 
period be continued?” 

I don’t think so. It is in violation of 
the law to do that. In one case, what 
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really attracted attention to this bill 
was an investigation conducted by a 


congressional committee, of which | 
was chairman. 
This investigation disclosed that 


Armour & Co. made a contract with 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, whereby Armour & Co. agreed 
to give the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company a discount of one-fourth of 
one percent if the A. & P. purchased 
during the year as much as $9,000,000 
in certain kinds of meats from them. 
If they purchased less, they didn’t get 
any discount. If they purchased up to 
$9,000,000, they got one-fourth of one 
percent on all of it. Then, if they pur- 
chased as much as $10,000,000, they 
would get one-half of one percent; not 
on just that extra million, but on all 
the ten million. That was done obvious- 
ly for the purpose, I presume—and if 
they wanted to be frank about it, they 
would admit it—of getting business that 
normally would go to their competitors. 


At that time, A. & P. was giving Ar- 
mour & Co. about $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 
of business a year. By making this 
contract and saying, “If you will make 
that nine million, we will give you one- 
fourth of one percent on the whole 
business,” that meant A. & P. had to 
quit Swift, or the independent packers 
and give that much more business to 
Armour to make it nine million. That 
meant more business must be taken 
away from the independents, from 
Swift, and other concerns in order to 
make up for the 10 million. 


That is in violation of this law, and 
certainly the system that is mentioned 
here would be in violation of the law. 


Unearned Cash Discounts 


“Does the Robinson-Patman law pro- 
hibit the allowance of unearned cash 
discounts? If so, what section? 


Unearned cash discounts. You are a 
seller, and you are granting to all your 
customers, we will say, 2 percent dis- 
count if they pay in 10 days. That is 
certainly all right under this law, if it 
is granting it to all of them just alike. 
If you want to grant 50 percent discount 
to all of them just alike, I guess it 
would be all right; but certainly 2 
percent is all right. 

If they don’t pay in 10 days, you say 
the discount will not be granted—I pre- 
sume here what is meant is that if it 
goes over 10 days, say it goes to 60 
days, or six months, is it in violation 
of this law? 

The law says you shall not discrimi- 
nate either directly or indirectly in 
price. Isn’t that an indirect difference 
in price? You know, the customer 
being privileged to wait six months, or 
any length of time, to pay his bill, the 
interest on the amount will certainly 
amount to something, and where it is a 
large amount it will amount to a larger 
sum, and to that extent it is a discrimi- 
nation under this law indirectly in 
price, and would be in violation of this 
law. 

If that seller should grant that dis- 
crimination to one, all his other cus- 
tomers could come in and hold him re- 
sponsible for it in an action for dam- 
ages. Suppose he were to adopt a policy 
like that and he felt he was in a storm 
cellar with all modern conveniences 
where he couldn’t be reached, and three 
or four years from now the Federal 
Trade Commission, or one of the courts, 
should hold, or it should be finally de- 
termined that that was in violation of 
the law, every customer, where the 
statute of limitations in the State will 
permit it, could come in and sue him 
and collect three times that much dam- 
ages and attorneys’ fees. In some cases 
it is not only just two years you have; 
you have four years in which to bring 
these suits, five years, six years, eight 
years, and up to 10 years in some 
States. Suppose in those States it was 
five years before it was finally de- 
termined, and you had been going along 
on this venturesome proposition, in all 
these States where it was permitted, 
those customers could come in and 
bring that suit against you. 

So the best way is to carry out the 
purposes and intent of that law and 
you will not have any trouble. Don’t 
discriminate against anyone. Let your 
customers know what you are doing. 


Discount to Jobber-Retailer 

“It has been the custom in this in- 
dustry to sell some of the larger buy- 
ers at wholesale or jobber’s prices, 
which means allowing the jobber’s dis- 
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count to them. Many such buyers sell 
a portion of the goods so purchased to 
other merchants or retailers for further 
resale. The balance of the material is 
sold to consumers, such as painters, 
maintenance accounts, and at retail. 
The jobber’s discount has heretofore 
been allowed on the jobber’s total pur- 
chases regardless of disposition of the 
material. 

“What should be done in so far as 
prices to this type of buyers are con- 
cerned under the Robinson-Patman 
act?” 

A good way to handle this situation, 
it occurs to me, and I have discussed 
this with Mr. Trigg this morning, when 
he gave me these questions; I went 
over them and asked him what he had 
in mind, and in conversation with him 
I am convinced that a plan he has sug- 
gested is a good one, that where a man- 
ufacturer is dealing with a person who 
is engaged in the business of being both 
a jobber and a seller to the consumer, 
that this manufacturer should go ahead 
and charge him a full price, because the 
duty is upon the manufacturer or the 
seller to see that this law is not vio- 
lated, and then when that jobber pre- 
sents to him evidence which he is will- 
ing to take, whether it is in the form 
of sworn testimony or in any other form 
that will protect the seller, showing 
that 50 percent of that business went to 
consumers he is entitled to the jobber’s 
allowance, I think the manufacturer 
could safely give him the benefit of the 
jobber’s allowance on that part that he 
had proof that it would be sufficient in 
court to justify him. 

But it is a venturesome business. If 
I were a seller manufacturer, I 
wouldn’t like to deal with people like 
that if I could help it. I know in every 
industry you have situations that you 
must face, that you don’t make; you 
must deal with them as they are. 


Attitude of Courts 


I have some other questions that have 
been asked of me in other places. 

“Do you believe that someone will 
test the legality of the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill in the United States Supreme 
Court and what do you think the United 
States Supreme Court’s verdict will be?” 

Of course, we don’t know. That is 
like trying to foresee what a jury will 
decide. I can’t tell what the supreme 
court will do, but it is very clear in 
my mind that the supreme court should 
hold this law constitutional. It is not 
like one of these laws that you can’t 
find specific power to enact. There is 
specific power in the constitution that 
gives Congress a right to enact this law. 
I doubt that any lawyer would go be- 
fore the supreme court and seriously 
contend that it is unconstitutional, 
where it relates to interstate commerce. 
Any lawyer who thinks anything of his 
reputation and standing, I believe, will 
think a long time before he makes that 
contention respecting the main provi- 
sions of this bill. 


Functional Discounts 

“Under the rulings of the Robinson- 
Patman bill is a manufacturer obli- 
gated to sell merchandise of his own 
manufacture to a retailer at the same 
price he sells a wholesaler if the re- 
tailer buys in the same quantities as 
the wholesaler?” 

The lawyers differ on that question 
very much. It is my opinion that this 
law applies to competitors, to the ex- 
tent that a manufacturer or seller could 
make a difference in the price to the 
wholesaler and the retailer on the 
theory, as it occurs to me as being very 
plain in this law, that you are not dis- 
criminating because you are making the 
same price to all wholesalers and the 
same price to all retailers, although it 
is a different price, and the retailers 
and wholesalers are not in competition. 


Free Goods Deals 


“How will free goods given for the 
purchase of specified quantities or 
deals be affected by the Robinson- 
Patman bill? Will they have to be dis- 
continued?” 

That is another way of giving a lower 
price. That is in regard to indirectly 
giving a different price which is pro- 
hibited under the law, unless given to 
all customers under proportionally 
equal terms. 


Special Deals 
“Are temporary deals, generally of- 
fered to the trade, although at better 


(Continued on page 45D) 
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PFIZER 
CITRIC ACID 


Un the year 1923 America, like the rest of the world, 
obtained raw materials for Citric Acid manufacture 
almost exclusively from one foreign source. Previous to that 
time, however, the Pfizer Research Staff had devoted years 
of labor to the developement of a process for the product- 
ion of Citric Acid by fermentation, and in the year 1923 
Pfizer erected the world’s first factory which commercially 
produced Citric Acid by fermentation. | 


@ This achievement not only freed American industry from 
foreign domination of the Citric Acid market, but also pro- 
vided for the whole world a dependable source of supply 
at a constantly lowering cost and of a quality and uniform- 
ity definitely superior to that previously available. | 


@ The production of Pure Citric Acid by fermentation, with 
its many accompanying benefits to Citric Acid users, is one 
of Pfizer's contributions to American scientific achievement 
and independence. | 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 
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BARIUM HYDRATE| Heavy Chemicals 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. Glauber’s Salt and Anhydrous Soda Sulphate 1937 Prices Issued 
; . —Further Advance in Black Copper Oxide—Tin Salts 


Lower — Lead Acetate Higher 
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Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 
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for Standard Solutions 


At leading Laboratory Supply Houses 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION Fon 


ATLANTA, GA.-LOCKLAND, O.-IN FLORIDA, U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS CORP., TAMPA 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


EASTERN BUYERS, and also EASTERN SELLERS, should -onsider 
the advantages offered both in service and freight savings, available 


through our organization. 


Warehouses and sales offices for Chemical and Allied Products located: 


Houston, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Wichita, Kansas 

Denver, Colorado 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
Omaha, Nebraska 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas 
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Business in industrial chemicals con- 
tinued active during the week just 
closed. Interest was centered mainly 
on contract prices for 1937, many 
schedules having reached the trade last 
week. Progress of writing contracts 
this year was expected to be retarded 
somewhat by the effort to conform with 
the recently enacted Robinson-Patman 
legislation, as well as hesitancy on the 
part of buyers to definitely contract for 
certain allotments until such time as 
the trend business will develop after 
the turn of the year becomes more 
clarified. Inflation fears will also play 
a retarding part in contract writing. 

The feature of many contract sched- 
ules reaching the trade for industrial 
chemicals at the moment consist of the 
elimination of cash discounts in the 
terms of sales, making the term of sale 
net 30 days from date of invoice. An- 


Price Changes 
Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 


Copper oxide, black, %c. per lb. 

Glauber’s salt, 10c. per 100 Ibs. 

Lead acetate, %c. per Ib, 

Soda sulphate, anhydrous, 10c. per 
100 Ibs. 


Reduced 


Soda stannate, %c. per Ib. 
Tin crystals, Yc, per Ib. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
twelve typical chemicals on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week, month, year. 


153.5 153.4 153.3 153.3 


Index numbers compiled from 
twelve typical acids on the basis 
of 100 for August 1, 1914, com- 
pare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 


153.4 153.4 153.3 153.3 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 


———————————— 





other feature, brought about mainly by 
the Robinson-Patman legislation, is the 
elimination of numerous small brackets 
in the less than car lot quantities. 
Schedules reaching the trade last week 
included bleaching powder, commercial 
alumina sulphate, barium carbonate, 
domestic strontium nitrate, caustic pot- 
ash, sulphur chloride, lead acetate, and 
the less than car lot alkali schedule. 
Black cobalt oxide was higher. Tin 
salts were lower. Schedules for Glau- 
ber’s salt and anhydrous soda sulphate 
were issued, showing slight advances. 


Alums.—The feature of 1937 prices 
for commercial alumina sulphate is the 
change in terms of sale to net thirty 
days, the cash discount having been 
eliminated. No allowance to be made 
for pick-ups at plant or warehouses. 
The schedule follows:—Zone 1 and 2, 
car lots, bags, $1.35 per 100 pounds; 
less car lots, bags, $1.60 per 100 pounds. 
Zone 3, car lots, bags, $1.25 per 100 
pounds; less car lots, bags, $1.50 per 
100 pounds. Zone 4, car lots, bags, 
$1.20 per 100 pounds; less car lots, bags, 
$1.45 per 100 pounds. Zone 5, car lots, 
bags, $1.25 per 100 pounds; less car lots, 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. Zone 6, car lots, 
bags, $1.40; less car lots, bags, $1.65 per 
100 pounds. Zone 7, less car lots, bags, 
$1.90 per 100 pounds. Zone 8, less car 
lots, bags, $2 per 100 pounds. Barrel 
prices in all zones, both car lots and less 
car lots, are 20c. per 100 pounds higher. 
The zones are defined as follows:— 
1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York-Pennsylvania-West Vir- 
ginia east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh- 
Bluefield, W. Va. line, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland; for which ter- 
ritory prices are f.o.b. and/or f.a.s. dock, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Everett, Mass., Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., and/or Erie, Pa. 2—Vir- 
ginia; for which territory prices are 
f.o.b. and/or f.a.s: dock, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Marcus Hook, Pa., and/or Erie, Pa. 
3—New York-Pennsylvania-West Vir- 


ginia west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh- 
Bluefield line, Kentucky east of the 85th 
Meridian, and all of Ohio; for which 
territory prices are f.o.b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Erie, Pa. Willow, O., and/or 
St. Bernard, O. 4—Kentucky west of 
the 85th Meridian, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
and Arizona; for which territory prices 
are f.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., East St. Louis, Ill., and/or 
Joliet, Ill. 5—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas; for which 
territory prices are f.o.b. and/or f.a.s. 
dock, Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Marrero, La., and/or 
Bastrop, La. 6—California (except less 
carloads in metropolitan districts of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, for which 
see Zones 7 and 8), Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington; for which territory 
prices are f.a.s. dock, Philadelphia, Pa., 
freight equalized with San Francisco, 
Cal., Port Chicago, Cal., and/or Stege, 
Cal. 7—Metropolitan San Francisco, less 
carload deliveries only made within the 
metropolitan district of San Francisco 
and/or f.o.b. San Francisco warehouse. 
8—Metropolitan Los Angeles, less car- 
load deliveries only made within the 
metropolitan district of Los Angeles, 
Cal. In the above zones where various 
f.o.b. points are mentioned it is under- 
stood that freight equalization between 
the various points prevails. 

Antimony.—A fair demand was re- 
ported in this direction. Sellers re- 
ported the character of the buying in- 
dicated consumers were apparently 
covering for immediate wants only. 
Prices were unchanged at 12c. per 
pound for domestic material. 

Barium Carbonate.—The feature of 
this 1937 schedule was the 30 days net 
terms of sale, eliminating the cash dis- 
count. The new schedule follows:— 
Precipitated, carloads, works, bags, 
$52.50 per ton; barrels, $57.50 per ton; 
less car lots, bags, $57.50 per ton; bar- 
rels, $62.50 per ton. Sulphur free was 
listed at $57.50 per ton for car lot bag 
shipments and $62.50 per ton for barrel 
packing, f.o.b. works. 

Bleaching Powder.—Producers were 
soliciting 1937 business on the car lot 
basis of $2 per 100 pounds in 700-pound 
drums; 300-pound drums, $2.25 per 100 
pounds; $2.85 per 100-pound drums; 
five or more drums, 700-pound drums, 
$2.25 per 100 pounds; 300-pound drums, 
$2.50 per 100 pounds; $3.10 per i00- 
pound drums; one to four drums, $2.50 
per 100 pounds for 700-pound drums; 
$2.75 per 100 pounds for 300-pound 
drums; $3.35 per 100-pound drums. 

Blue Vitriol.—A firm tone continued 
in prominence for this material, with 
sellers reporting demand was fair. 
Firmness in the price structure could 
be traced to the firmness in the basic 
metal. 

Carbon Tetrachloride—A steady to 
firm tone was noted in this market, 
producers were busily engaged in book- 
ing 1937 business, the schedule for 
which was announced in the previous 
period. Cleaning fluid companies and 
other routine consumers furnished the 
interest. 

Chlorine. —A good demand was re- 
ported here, with producers occupied 
mainly with the business of writing 
1937 contracts. Prices appeared firm 
and considerable progress has been 
made in getting the large tonnage con- 
tracts written. 

Copper.—A fairly active call was re- 
ported in this market. Producers were 
quoting 10%c. per pound delivered, 
Connecticut Valley base. World copper 
stocks at end of October totaled about 
356,785 tons, against 379,985 in Septem- 
ber, off 23,200 tons. Domestic copper 
stocks decreased 10,782 tons to 178,018 
tons and domestic consumption gained 
27 tons to 75,919 tons. World consump- 
tion totaled 172,419 tons, up 13,744 from 
a month ago and world production, in- 
cluding scrap, totaled 154,340 tons. Do- 
mestic mine and custom smelter pro- 
duction for October aggregated 72,200 
tons, compared with 66,432 tons in Sep- 
tember, a gain of 5,768 tons. Of this 
total mine production aggregated 62,603 
tons and custom smelter output 9,597 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 6 
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tons, which compared with 58,294 tons 
and 8,138 tons respectively in Septem- 
ber Foreign mine and custom smelter 
production for October totaled 82,140 
tons, against 70,890 tons in September, 
a gain of 11,250 tons. Of this total 
primary copper was 7,677 tons, against 
3,780 tons in September, 4,239 tons in 
August and 4,300 tons in'July. World 
stocks of blister copper were up 5,118 
tons in October, making total decrease 
in combined blister and refined stocks 
throughout the world during October 
aggregate 18,088 tons. Domestic blister 
stocks were off 695 tons during October, 
making total drop in refined and blister 
stocks held abroad during the month 
amount to 6,420 tons. 

Copperas.—A good inquiry continued 
in evidence for this material, sellers 
were holding firmly to previous prices. 
Steel mill operations were estimated at 
74.1 percent of capacity, against 74 per- 
cent in the preceding week, according 
pao American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 


Copper Oxide—The market for the 
black material was advanced an addi- 
tional %c. per pound, making the new 
prices 15%c. to 15%c. per pound, ac- 
cording to quantity. Betterment in cop- 
per metal price was the cause. 

Glauber’s Salt.—The new schedule 
issued for this material follows: Car 
lots, bags, 95c. per 100 pounds; 5 tons 
or over, $1.05 per 100 pounds, in bags; 
less than 5 tons, in bags, $1.15 per 100 
pounds. Barrel packing, 20c. per 100 
pounds higher in all brackets. Prices 
are f.o.b. works, freight equalized. 
Terms of sale calls for net 30 days, no 
discount for cash. 

Lead Acetate——A new schedule was 
issued for this material. The brown 
broken material has been discontinued. 
The new _ schedule follows:—White, 
broken, lle. per pound, unchanged; 
crystals, lle. per pound, up ‘%c. per 
pound; granular, 11%c. per pound, up 
%4c. per pound; powdered, 11%c. per 
pound, up %c. per pound. 

Nickel Salt.—A good demand was 
shown for this material, the plating in- 
dustry was working at a high rate of 
production, for the automobile industry 
was said to be gradually stepping up 
operations, an important consumer of 
plating materials. 

Potash Carbonate.—Demand here was 
good, with the trade awaiting the 1937 
price schedule. A report from the as- 
sistant trade commissioner at Tokyo 
stated the press there recently reported 
that the Sumitomo Chemical Industry, 
of Osaka, during September, 1936, in- 
creased its output of potassium carbon- 
ate from 20 metric tons daily to 50 
metric tons at its enlarged plant at 
Niihama. The Japan Sodium Company 
has heretofore been the sole makers of 
potassium carbonate and keen competi- 
tion is expected between the two con- 
cerns. 

Potash, Caustic.—Prices for 1937 rep- 
resented a duplication of current con- 
tract prices. Demand last week con- 
tinued at a good pace. Sellers were 
making substantial progress in writing 
1937 business. 

Potash Chlorate.—Although the mar- 
ket showed a tendency to drag at times 
during the week, the match industry 
showing little inclination to discard the 
hand -to-mouth program, sellers re- 
ported prices were decidedly firm. 

Potash Permanganate.—A good inter- 
est was disclosed on the buying side of 
this market at times during the week. 
No change was uncovered in quota- 
tions. 

Saltcake.—A firm tone was a promi- 
nent factor in the dealings for this 
material, with the call coming from the 
glass trade, the textile industry and 
other routine consumers. Negotiations 
were said to be resumed looking toward 
a settlement of the labor strike in cer- 
tain units of the glass industry. 

Soda Ash.— The less than car lot 
schedule for soda ash reveals some ad- 
justments, with one price noted for less 
than car lot quantities. The market 
was rather quiet last week, with prog- 
ress having been reported on contract 
writing. 

Seda, Caustic—A steadier tone pre- 
vailed in this market, with 1937 less 
than car lot price featured by a one 
bracket price schedule. The schedule 
takes the usual form of a zone proposi- 
tion. Some adjustments were noted in 
the prices by virtue of the single less 
than car lot price provision prevailing 
in various zones. 

Soda Chlorate.—Sellers reported that 
a steady tone prevailed here, demand 
being confined to small quantities. Con- 
tract writing occupied the interest of 
the trade. 

Soda Cyanide.—A steady tone was re- 
ported for this material, shipments were 


moving for routine account at a good 
pace. Contract writing continued to 
be the pivot of activity. 

Soda Phosphate.—The market for tri- 
and di-basic soda phosphate continued 
to note a fairly good interest, sellers 
reporting prices appeared firm on the 
basis of $1.75 per 100 pounds for car lot 
bag shipments. 


Soda Prussiate.—A representative de- 
mand ‘continued for this material, com- 
petition was keen. No change was 
noted in the open schedule. Imports 
into the United States attained a rec- 
ord in the first nine months of 1936. 
Japan, until recently an unimportant 
supplier, accounted for two-thirds of the 
1936 imports. While imports from Ja- 
pan in January, 1936, totaled less than 
45,000 pounds, the receipts of Japanese 
material for September exceeded 246,- 
000 pounds. 

Seda Silicofluoride—An active in- 
quiry was reported for this material 
again last week, the ceramic industry 
and other routine consumers supplied 
the call. Prices were unchanged. Dai 
Nippon Jinzo Hiryo (Japan Artificial 
Fertilizer Co., Ltd.) is said to be the 
only Japanese manufacturer of sodium 
Silicofluoride. While the output was 
recently reported to approximate 70 
metric tons monthly, whereof 50 tons 
were available for export, an early Oc- 
tober press statement placed produc- 
tion at 100 tons monthly, to be ex- 
panded before January 1, 1937, to 150 
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metric tons. Over 150 tons of Japanese 
sodium silicofluoride were imported into 
the United States during the first nine 
months of 1936, according to the as- 
sistant trade commissioner at Tokyo. 


Soda Sulphate, Anhydrous. — The 
schedule of prices just issued for this 
product follows: Car lots, bags, $1.45 per 
100 pounds; 5 tons or over, bags, $1.70 
per 100 pounds; less than 5 tons, bags, 
$1.90 per 100 pounds. Barrel packing, 
20c. per 100 pounds higher in all 
brackets. Prices are on the: basis of 
f.o.b. works, freight equalized. Terms 
of sale calls for net 30 days, no cash 
discount. 

Soda Stannate.—A reduction of ‘4c. 
per pound was noted here, sellers were 
listing the market at 34c. to 37c. per 
pound, according to quantity. The re- 
duction in price reflected the slight de- 
cline in Straits tin. 

Strontium Nitrate—Price for domes- 
tic material was listed at 7%c. per 
pound for car lots; 8%c. per pound for 
25 barrels and over; 1 to 4 barrels at 
8%4c. per pound. Prices are f.o.b. works 
and terms of sale are 30 days net from 
date of invoice. 

Sulphur Chloride.—Prices for 1937 
have been issued at unchanged levels 
from 1936 prices. 

Tin Salts—A_ slight decline was 
noted in Straits tin, causing a reduc- 
tion in price for tin crystals and 
anhydrous tetrachloride of tin. Tin 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 6 
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The In- 
ternational Tin Committee reported Oc- 
tober exports of tin by five principal 
members were 13,639 tons, against 11,- 
795 tons in September. 


oxide remained unchanged. 


Acids 


The market for the various acids 
moved through a quiet week. Price 
schedules for 1937 for muriatic, nitric 
and sulphuric acids were expected 
shortly. Demand in the market as a 
whole was fairly good, for production 
schedules in a number of instances were 
at relatively high levels in consuming 
industries. The automobile industry 
was gradually pushing up the operat- 
ing ratio, the results from the National 
Automobile Show were said to be high- 
ly encouraging. Oxalic acid continued 
firm. The call for acetic acid was fair. 
There was little to report in battery 
acid. Boric acid continued routine, the 
trade was expecting 1937 prices mo- 
mentarily. 

Acetic.—A firmer tone was shown for 
this material, shipments were moving 
forward at a good pace. 

Battery.— Demand continued along 
routine lines. Prices were unchanged. 

Boric.—This market revealed little 
change during the week, with the trade 
anticipating 1937 prices. 

Chromic.—A firm tone ruled in this 
market again last week, platers were 
withdrawing fair-sized quantities. 

Formic.—A good interest was dis- 
closed in this direction, routine buy- 
ers placed the call. Prices ruled firm 


DIAMOND 


76% Actual Test is an important consideration in the 
choice of Caustic Soda. It represents the highest quality 
of Caustic Soda produced in commercial quantities. 

Diamond Brand contains over seventy-six units of 
sodium oxide by actual analysis, which is equivalent to 
over 98% sodium hydroxide—why Diamond is so widely 
used and preferred throughout industry. 
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From long years of study and manufac- 
ture, we have accumulated a wide and in- 
timate knowledge of our products which 
is available to users and potential users. 
Should you feel that we could be of 
service to you, an inquiry will bring the 


information and knowledge we possess. 


Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Company 


Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 


New York Office: 
22 East 40th Street, New York City 


Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium chlorate. 


Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid 


the HUB of Southern Industry 


Radiating in all directions from Corpus Christi, Texas, Southern Alkali's 
products stream into the industrial centers of half a continent. In two 
short years this modern, ideally situated alkali plant now serves the 
major industries of the Southwest and beyond. 
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at the levels announced in the preced- 
ing period. 

Muriatic—The trade was expecting 
1937 prices shortly. Business in this 
market last week was fairly good. A 
firm tone was noted. 


Nitric—Nothing of importance de- 
veloped in this direction. Consumers 
were purchasing for nearby require- 
ments. Prices were unchanged. 

Oxalic.—A fairly active interest was 
disclosed in this product. Quotations 
held firm. 

Sulphuric.—A fair amount of busi- 
ness was transacted in this product, 
usual consumers supplying the call. 
Prices ruled firm. Steel mill operations 
were slightly higher, and betterment 
was shown in the production schedules 
in the automobile industry. The tex- 
tile and the tanning industries were 
operating at good levels. 


BALTMORE, Nov. 18, 1936.—The situa- 
tion with regard to sulphuric acid did not 
change to any marked extent during the 
past week, though, of course, the stocks 
of pyrites on hand were further reduced, 
and to this degree brought a possible ad- 
vance in the quotations perhaps a trifle 
nearer. The prospect that sources of sup- 
ply will presently be reopened by the 
ending of the civil war in Spain was 
somewhat advanced, but the outlook is 
rather uncertain. Producers still talk of 
a marking up of the figures, although 
at this time, when the needs of the 
manufacturers of fertilizer mixtures are 
small, the demand for acid is much re- 
duced. Other consumers, of course, are 
purchasers as before, and the approach 
of the time when contracts are placed 
may bring a revision in the quotations. 
For the present the market stands at $13 


FORMIC 
ACID 


85% and 90% 
Strengths 


Noted for its purity, uni- 
formity and stability. Will 
not darken when exposed 
tolight. Will not cloud up 
when diluted. Free from 
sulphates and chlorides. 


IC TOR 


EMICAL WORKS 


per ton for 60 degree and at $16 per ton 
for 66 degree acid, with oleum in about 
the same position at $17 per ton for 20 
percent material, also in both kinds of 
crude materials. 


Insecticides 


The market for the agricultural insec- 
ticides and fungicides was a rather quiet 
affair during the week just closed. In- 
terest was centered largely on the draw- 
ing up of 1937 prices, and formation of 
whieh in all quarters was expected 
shortly. The general price tone was 
steady to firm. Calcium arsenate was 
a dull affair last week, but a firm tone 
was in evidence. There was little to 
report on lead arsenate, with a steady 
tone in evidence. Bordeaux mixture 
was dull. 

Bordeaux Mixture.—Demand was dull, 
but a firm tone was noted. 

Calcium Arsenate.—A firm tone was 
reported in this market, with contract 
writing expected to get underway in 
all quarters very shortly. 

Lead Arsenate——An off-season de- 
mand was in evidence, but no change 
was disclosed in prices. 


Paint Production Men 


Discuss Many Problems 
(Continued from page 3) 


ated a larger fund for continuation of 
its scholarship. 

Comprehensive abstracts of the pa- 
pers and the discussions of these con- 
tributions and the queries, together with 
details of other features of the meeting, 
will be given in a special section of the 
REPORTER next week. 

Gains in membership were reported 
by Secretary George B. Hecke]. The 
treasurer, C. W. Clark, reported finan- 
cial improvement. President R. C. 
Stark told of the increasing activities of 
the constituent clubs. The presentation 
of the papers was directed by D. H. 
Parker, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

The federation elected the following 
officers:— 

President, V. C. Bidlack, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president, E. V. Ladd, South Park, 


Ohio. 
Secretary, George B. Heckel, Philadel- 


phia. 
Treasurer, Clarence W. Clark, Philadel- 


phia. 
Members of the executive committee, 


S. A. Cohen, Emeryville, Cal.; J. A. Fred- 
rickson, Brooklyn; A. E. Stauderman, 
Louisville; and Howard M. Chamberlain, 


Toronto. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
and very pleasing entertainment tonight. 
The attendance set a new high record, be- 
ing. in the neighborhood of 600. 


White & Co., manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, Cleveland and Akron, O., re- 
ports that Donald McK. Smith has 
joined the organization and will con- 
tact the paint industry out of the Cleve- 
land office. Mr. Smith is a native of 
Cleveland and graduated in business 
economics from Bowdoin College. 
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Coaltar Chemicals 


Benzol 1937 Prices Expected Momentarily—Cresylic Acid Continues 
Strong — Toluol Firm — Xylol and Solvent Naphtha 
In Short Supply — Phenol Active 


The market for coaltar chemicals 
noted an active demand throughout the 
week just closed. Benzol shipments 
were heavy, giving the market a firm 
tone. Toluol and xylol buying against 
contracts was sufficient to absorb cur- 
rent production, leaving the spot mar- 
ket without supplies. Phenol was ac- 
tive. Cresylic acid was firm. Inter- 
mediates and colors were steady to 
firm. 

Business in benzol was considered ex- 
ceptionally good last week, the active 
domestic demand being accentuated by 
aheavy buying movement for export ac- 
count. The trade was expecting benzol 
prices for 1937 momentarily, indica- 





Price Changes 
Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 
Advanced 
None 
Reduced 
None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical coaltar products 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 
1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
126.2 126.2 126.3 123.5 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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tions at the present time gave rise to 
the belief that current prices will be 
extended. Toluol was firm. Reports 
from the automobile industry had it 
that production will be maintained at 
a high level throughout the first quar- 
ter of the year, judging from the vol- 
ume of business booked at the auto- 
mobile shows. The trade was awaiting 
the 1937 cresylic acid schedule. Reports 
on imported crude naphthalene were to 
the effect that importers were hesitat- 
ing to quote for next year until some- 
thing more definite is available regard- 
ing stocks. Phthalic anhydride, beta- 
naphthol and anilin oil continued firm. 


Basic Products 


- Benzol.—Business continued at a good 
pace during the week. Shipments were 
moving for the account of the rubber 
tire manufacturers and other routine 
consumers. Prices appeared steady to 
firm. Demand for export account was 
exceptionally good again last week. 
Steel operations were estimated at 74.1 
percent of capacity, against 74 percent 
in the previous period, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. A 
month ago operations were at 74.2 per- 
cent of capacity and a year ago at 53.7 
percent. Iron Age reported that mills 
are not encouraging speculative buying 
and, as a matter of fact, there has been 
comparatively little effort in that di- 
rection among buyers except in sheets, 
in which most of the mills have little 
or no tonnage available for shipment 
during the remainder of the quarter. 
It is intimated that mills may decline 
to take any orders at present prices 
that cannot be rolled and shipped by 
December 31. Consumption of crude 
rubber by manufacturers in the United 
States for October was 49,509 long tons, 
compared with 46,330 long tons for 
September. October consumption is 6.9 
percent over September and is 18 per- 
cent above October a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. 

Creosote Oil—A good inquiry was 
reported for this material again last 
week. Inquiry came from the major 
tailroad systems and other usual chan- 
nels of consumption. Prices ruled firm 
at previous levels. 

Cresylic Acid.—The trade was await- 
ing first quarter 1937 prices, and ship- 
ments last week against current con- 
tracts continued heavy. A firm tone 
governed the dealings; the firmness 
could be traced to the position of the 
market as far as surplus stocks were 
concerned. The synthetic resin indtis- 
try continued as the prominent buyer. 
' Naphthalene.—-The market for re+ 


fined naphthalene continued to be made 

up of contract writing largely, sellers 

reporting that considerable progress has 

been made in booking business for 1937. 

The market for crude naphthalene con- 

tinued quiet, with prices for imported 

material for 1937 still a matter of con- 

jecture, the question being largely a 

matter of supplies. Reports from Eng- 

land reviewed the market there as hav- 
ing am easing tendency, reflecting an 
absence of American buying. 

Phenol.—A firm tone was a prominent 
feature in this market; shipments were 
moving out in a consistent fashion, 
The trade was awaiting the 1937 price 
schedule. 

Pitch, Coaltar.—This market was 
quiet. Prices ruled steady to firm. 
During the third quarter of 1936 rates 
for Netherland coaltar pitch were 
somewhat higher as compared with 
those for the second quarter when they 
varied from 30 to 32 shillings per 
metric ton f.o.b. It is expected that the 
prices will further increase on account 
of the beginning of the briquets manu- 
facturing season and in connection with 
the devaluation of the Netherland cur- 
rency. According to official statistics 
imports of coaltar pitch during the first 
nine months of 1936 totaled 15,479 
metric tons, or 2,236 tons (16.9 percent) 
more than during the corresponding 
period of 1935. Germany and Great 
Britain were the only suppliers, with 
13,215 (1935, 9,219) tons and 1,746 (3,828) 
metric tons, respectively. Exports, 
however, declined from 12,255 metric 
tons during January-September, 1935, 
to 8,816 metric tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1936, a decrease of 
3,439 tons, or 28 percent. The buyers 
were Belgium-Luxemburg, with 7,658 
tons, and France, with 1,029 tons, ac- 
cording to a report from the consul at 
Rotterdam. 

Solvent Naphtha.—A decidedly firm 
tone was in evidence here: Shipments 
were equivalent to actual production. 
Prices for 1937 were expected shortly 
on industrial water white commodity. 
Prices for high flash naphtha were firm. 

Toluol.—This material continued in 
limited supply in the spot market; pro- 
duction was moving against current 
contracts. Prices for 1937 have not 
been announced as yet. Reports from 
the automobile industry indicated that 
production was expected to be main- 
tained at a high rate throughout the 
first quarter as a result of the volume 
of business booked during the current 
automobile shows. 

Xylol.—This market continued to be 
featured by a short supply. Prices were 
firm, 


Chicago Coaltar Bases 

CHICAGO, Nov. 19.—Demand for vari- 
ous grades of coaltar bases is holding on 
quite well. Movement of material out to 
the trade has been of good proportions. 
Material for finishes for new models of 
motor cars is attracting a good deal of at- 
tention now. Benzol materials are hold- 
ing quiet. Tone in general is steady. 
Ruling prices are:—Benzol, 90 percent, 16e. 
to 17c. per gallon; motor benzol, lic. to 
12c.; toluol, 30c.; 10-degree xylol, 33c.; 
solvent naphtha, 30c.; creosote oil, grade 
1, 1244c. to 13c. 


Coaltar Acids 


Anthranilic. — A fair demand was 
shown for this material. Prices con- 
tinued unchanged. 

Benzoic. — Prices for the technical 
product were listed at 43c. per pound 
for 4,000 pounds or more; 44c. per pound 
for 1,000 to 3,999 pounds; 900 pounds 
and less, 47c. per pound. 

Cleve’s. — A dull demand was noted 
here again last week. No change was 
disclosed in quotations. 

Gamma. — There was little to report 
in this market, demand being restricted 
to actual wants, but a steady to firm 
tone was noted. 

Picric. — A firm tone was in promi- 
nence, although demand showed a ten- 
dency to drag at frequent intervals, 
but no change was disclosed in quo- 
tations. 

Salicylic. — A good volume of :busi- 
ness was transacted in this market, 
routine consumers.,supplying the call. 
Prices were without change. 

Sulphanilic. — A steady to firm tone 


Current prices on coaltar products are given in the alphabetical list of prices 


beginning on page 6 
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COKE OVEN 
LIGHT OIL 


DISTILLATES 


Short boiling range at desired temper- 
atures promotes quick completion of 
evaporation or drying processes and re- 
duces loss of solvent in recovery opera- 
tions. Close and careful cutting provides 
extremely short boiling ranges of Barrett 
Coal-tar Solvents. This holds true for 
coal-tar solvents of both low and high 
initial points. 

Barrett Coke Oven Light Oil Distillates 
include Benzols, Toluols, Xylols, Solvent 
Naphtha and Hi-Flash Naphtha with a 
wide range of initial and end points. Write 
for our convenient specification chart § 
and for complete information on Barrett , 
Coal-tar Solvents. Inquiries for special 
solvents are invited and will receive the § 
careful attention of experts in the manu- 
facture and use of coal-tar solvents. 


BENZOL 

TOLUOL 

XYLOL 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH NAPHTHA 


THE‘TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU of The Barrett 
Company invites your consultation with its technically 
trained staff, without cost or obligation. Address The 
Technical Service Bureau, The Barrett Company, 40 
Rector Street, New York. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
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was reported for this market, usual 


consumers supplied the call. 


Other Intermediates 


Anilin Oil. — A substantial demand 
was reported for this material, sellers 
reporting prices held firm. 


Upheh se ole re 
eh fy. Var 
PURE BENZOL 
90% BENZOL 
PURE TOLUOL - XYLOLS 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


JOwes & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CRESYLIC ACID "2" 


Anthraquinone. — Usual consumers 
supplied a fair call throughout the 
week, prices were well maintained. 

Betanaphthol. — An active inquiry 
was registered in this market, ship- 
ments for full contract allotments being 
noted. Prices were well sustained. 

Dinitrobenzene. — There was little 
to report in this market, usual buyers 
were supplying a conservative demand. 
Prices ruled unchanged. 

Dinitrotoluene. — A fairly active buy- 
ing movement was shown here, sellers 
reporting quotations displayed a firm 
tendency at previous levels. 

G Salt. — Another dull week was 
recorded in this market, but the price 
tone remained steady to firm. 

Methylanthraquinone. — This situa- 
tion presented little variation from re- 
cent weeks, usual consumers covering 
when needs were required. Prices held 
unaltered. 

Nitrobenzene. — This product noted 
an irregular buying movement, but the 
volume for the week was encouraging. 
No change was uncovered in quotations. 


97-99% 
Pale 


AMERICAN - BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
180 MADISON AVE. Telephones: Ashlend 4-2965 and 4-2266 NEW YORK 


FORGET YOUR PRECIPITATION WORRIES— 


Specify NEVILLE RESIN 


@ It is moreSOLUBLE in drying oils and thinners: 


Gives increased assurance against precipitat- 
ed, cloudy coatings 


Provides quicker solution for cold-cut varnish 


liquids 


Reduces costs by permitting use of low-priced 
petroleum thinners 


Samples Gladly Furnished 


The NEVILLE Company 


PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 


lors “ 
I co sptsined 
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Metanitroanilin. — Despite the lull 
noted in buying at times during the 
period under review, sellers reported 
quotations were steady. 

Orthoanisidin. — Quiet prevailed in 
this market, moderate quantities mak- 
ing up the call. Prices were unchanged. 

Paratoluidin.—A firm tone was shown 
for this article, although buying was 
a rather drab affair. The firm tone re- 
flected continuance of a similar tone 
in the basic product. 

Phthalic Anhydride. — A good in- 
quiry was noted here, coming from 
routine channels of consumption. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Toluidin. — Although the market was 
quiet on the demand side, sellers re- 
ported quotations were firmly held. 


Coaltar Colors 


The market for coaltar colors was 
quiet during the week just closed. Man- 
ufacturing consumers were withdraw- 
ing supplies in volume sufficient to cover 
for immediate production wants only, 
but the total movement for the week 
was representative. The market lacked 
an outstanding feature pricewise, the 
general tone being steady to firm. Cot- 
ton cloth mills continued to operate 
at a high level, the volume of busi- 
ness on the books for forward ship- 
ment assuring continuance of such a 
production schedule through the first 
quarter of 1937. Rayon mills were hold- 
ing up well. Reports from the silk mills 
told of representative production sched- 
ules. Red, blue, brown, and gray con- 
tinued as the prominent hues moving 
last week. Dyes utilized in stains noted 
a steady to firm tone. 


Fur Dye Tax Case Argued 

The right of the City of New York to 
levy its sales tax on dyes and chemicals 
used in finishing furs was argued in the 
State court of appeals November 18. The 
appellate division of the supreme court 
had ruled against the city comptroller 
in his effort to collect the sales tax from 
the Mendoza Fur Dyeing Works, and the 
comptroller carried the case to the 
highest court. It was his contention 
that the sale of dyes and similar agents 
to a fur-dyer was an ultimate sale for 
consumption and as such was taxable. 
The fur-dyer contended that the chem- 
icals used in its process could be dis- 
cerned on the fur and therefore were 
resold by it in the selling of furs. The 
lower court held with the company, 
saying that the chemicals “maintain 
their tangible character after the com- 
pletion of the dyeing process.” 


Toiletries Group Adopts 
Trade Practice Rules 
(Continued from page 3) 


commission, therefore, would not issue 
interpretations in advance. 

H. L. Brooks, president of the Toilet 
Goods Association, asked that the rule 
be tabled, inasmuch as members of the 
industry were bound by the Robinson- 
Patman act regardless of whether this 
particular rule was adopted by the con- 
ference. Another manufacturer urged 
that the group give no blanket endorse- 
ment to something which the most able 
lawyers in the country have been un- 
able to interpret or understand, but the 
matter was brought up for a vote. A 
standing vote was taken, but discarded 
because no announcement had been 
made that only members of the indus- 
try could vote. A second vote carried 
the rule 39 to 30 and it was decided to 
make all future votes on controversial 
points by secret ballot. 


Split on ‘Push Money’ 

Rule 11 was the next to draw the fire 
of the conference. It was composed of 
two sections, one declaring that “push 
money” not made available on equal or 
proportionately equal terms to clerks or 
sales persons of all customers competing 
in the distribution of a member’s prod- 
ucts, contrary to section 2 (d) of the 
Robinson-Patman act, is an unfair trade 
practice; and a second section that vir- 
tually would have ruled out all “P.M.’s.” 
After a prolonged discussion amid 
charges of the use of “outrageous steam- 
roller tactics,” “politics,” and “biased 
judges in the voting,” the first section 
of the rule was adopted by a vote of 
56 to 17. 

In presenting the second section of 
the rule it was suggested that members 
of the industry signify on their ballots 
whether they wished that portion of the 
rule adopted as a group I rule, as a 
group II rule, or eliminated entirely, 
and the vote was 38 in favor of adopting 
it as a group I rule, 35 opposed to adopt- 
ing it as a group I rule, 6 in favor of 
adopting it as a group II rule, and 15 
opposed to adopting it as a group II 
rule. Dissatisfaction over the close 
vote and the confusion over just what 
was being voted on led to another vote, 
this time solely on the question of 
adopting the section as a group I rule. 
The vote was a tie, 39 to 39, and the 
section was declared lost because of 
failure to obtain a majority vote. The 
defeated section was as follows:— 

For any member of the industry to pay, 
or contract to pay, directly or indirectly, 
to clerks or sales persons of customers a 
bonus, known as “push money,” over and 
above any compensation received by such 
persons, as an inducement and encourage- 
ment to push or stress the merits of such 
member’s product or products over com- 
peting products of other members of the 
industry, with the tendency to suppress 
and stifle competition, or with the tend- 
ency and capacity or effect of producing 
in the marketing of the goods a condition 
which is deceptive to the consuming pub- 
lic, is an unfair trade practice. 


Demonstrators for All 


This is one of a scries of Rule 12, pertaining to the use of dem- 
advertisements which are onstrators, was similarly divided into 
appearing each week in Busi- two sections and each was voted on 


ness Week, reaching 90,000 im- 
portant business executives in 
this country. In these advertise- 


separately. The first section was car- 
ried by a vote of 47 to 21, the second 
section by a vote of 46 to 27. 


The group I rules adopted by the 


ments Koppers is pointing out trade practice conference and submit- 
ways in which certain groups of ted to the Federal Trade Commission 
chemical products (which you set up prohibitions on discriminatory 


manufacture) are serving 


differentials, rebates, refunds, discounts, 
credits, and other allowances; on bro- 


each of a wide variety of kerages and commission; on advertising 


industries. 


Benzol, (all grades) ... Tol- 
wol, (Industrial and Nitra- 
tion) . . . Xylel, (10° and 
Industrial) . . . Solvent 
Naphtha, (Including High 
Flash) ... Phenel, (82% 
and 90% Purity)... Cresol, 
(U. S. P. Resin and Plas- 
ticizer Grades) ...3° Meta 
Para Cresol . . . Cresylic 
Acid, (Disinfectant Grades 
—98%, pale, low boiling) 
(Insecticide Grades—98%, 
pure, high boiling) ...Naph- 
Oil. . . Refined Tars . - - 
Tar Acid Oils . . . Pitch Coke. 


or promotion allowances; on discrimi- 
natory services or facilities; on illegal 
(under Patman act) price-discrimina- 
tion; on commercial bribery; on false 
or deceptive advertising; on fictitious 
“reduced” prices; on defamation of 
competitors; on false or deceptive la- 
beling; on imitation of competitors’ 
marks; on the selling or offering of .mi- 
tations; on falsely claiming foreign 
origin; on fraudulently getting informa- 
tion about competitors; on the payment 
of “push money” contrary to the Pat- 
man act; on discriminatory furnishing 
of demonstrators. 

The group II rules approve the in- 
dividual publication and circulation of 
price and terms, and require the filing 
of trademarks, labels, and the like with 
a person to be designated by the in- 
dustry. 

Peaslee Gaulbert Corporation, jobbers 
of electrical, hardware, drug and chem- 
ical and other lines, and former large 
paint handlers, Louisville, Ky., has filed 
amended articles of incorporation, in- 
reasing capital stock from $5,330,000 
to $5,900,000. 
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Dyestuffs and Textile 
And Leather Chemicals 


Bichromate 1937 Prices Released—Wattle Bark and Valonia Higher 
—Zine Dust Raised — Competition Causes Reduction 
In Egg Albumen — Egg Yolk Unchanged 


The market for dyestuffs and tan- 
stuffs continued irregular during the 
week just closed. Manufacturing con- 
sumers continued to order out supplies 
at a pace sufficient to meet current 
production requirements. Changes in 
the market included a new schedule 
for bichromates, and lower prices for 
egg albumen and higher prices for zinc 
dust, valonia beards and wattle bark. 

The lower prices for egg albumen 
resulted from the severity of competi- 
tion between importers here. The mar- 
ket for egg yolk continued unchanged. 
The steadtness in the price tone for egg 
yolk was caused by reports from the 
primary market to the effect that deal- 








Price Changes 
Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 


Soda bichromate, spot, car lots, 
per lb. 

Valonia beards, $2 per ton. 

Wattle bark, 50c. per ton. 

Zinc dust, 10 points. 


Reduced 
Albumen, egg, 1c. per Ib. 


tec. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
nineteen typical dyestuffs on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
152.4 152.5 152.4 151.4 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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ings there noted a firm tone. There 
was a good amount of business trans- 
acted in bichromates, with producers 
centering interest on writing 1937 con- 
tracts. Gambier continued firm. The 
call for zinc dust was good. The higher 
price resulted directly from increased 
basic costs. The market for dyestuffs 
was dull. Census bureau of Depart- 
ment of Commerce places consumption 
of cotton exclusive of linters at 646,499 
bales in October, against 629,727 bales 
in September and 552,840 bales in Oc- 
tober, 1935. For three months ended 
October 31, cotton consumption totaled 
1,850,515 bales, against 1,411,812 bales in 
1935 period. 


e 
Chemicals 
Alumina Chloride.—Business in this 
market continued at a fair pace dur- 
ing the week. Sellers reported quota- 
tions were steady to firm. Usual con- 
sumers supplied the interest. 


Antimony Salt.—A fair demand was 
shown for this article throughout the 
week just ended. Makers reported 
prices were steady at the levels in ef- 
fect previously. 


Potash Bichromate.—Spot prices for 
1937 follows:—Car lots, 85gc. per pound; 
6 casks or 10 barrels, 834c. per potind; 
5 casks or 9 barrels or less, 9c. per 
pound. Contract car-lot prices are \%c. 
to %c. per pound less according to 
quantity. 

Potash Prussiate.—Demand here con- 
tinued good during the week for the 
yellow product, prices were unchanged. 
There was little to report in the market 
for red material, business was about the 
same as in the preceding period. No 
change was disclosed in quotations. 


Soda Bichromate.—Spot prices for 1937 
were issued last week. The new 
schedule follows:— Car lot, 65¢c. per 
pound; 6 casks or 10 barrels, 6%c. per 
pound; 5 casks or nine barrels or less, 
7c. per pound. Contract car-lot prices 
are 4c. to %c. per pound less, accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Zine Dust.—Prices were raised 10 
points here last week as a result of a 
similar rise in the costs of the metal. 
Sellers were quoting 7.05c. to 8.30c. per 
pound, according to quantity. 


Dyestuffs 


Annatto.—This market noted a fairly 
good demand for paste and seed ma- 
terial. Prices held unchanged. 


Archil.—A firm tone ruled the deal- 
ings in this direction. Consumers ap- 
parently were purchasing for immedi- 
ate production wants only. No change 
was disclosed in quotations. 

Cochineal.—The market for Teneriffe 
silver and grey cochineal noted a 
highly irregular call throughout the 
period under review, consumers show- 
ing no inclination to purchase beyond 
actual production wants. Prices were 
steady to firm. 

Fustic—A spotty call wags reported 
for the various sorts of this article, 
but the market retained a steady to 
firm tone. Sellers were naming quo- 
tations in force previously. 

Indigo.—This market was much the 
same as in the preceding week, sellers 
reporting a firm tone for natural indigo, 
and prices for synthetic indigo were 
steady to firm. 

Madder, Dutch.—This product con- 
tinued to experience a dull demand. 
Prices were unchanged, reflecting the 
small amount of material on hand. 


Sizing Materials 

Albumen.—The market here noted a 
decline of lc. per pound; sellers were 
quoting 77c. to 79c. per pound. The 
lower price level could be attributed 
to keen competition among importers 
here. The market for blood albumen 
continued quiet. 

Dextrin.—The market for corn deriv- 
atives continued highly irregular during 
the week just ended. Consumers were 
apparently covering for immediate pro- 
duction wants only. 

Egg Yolk.—A fair amount of business 
was transacted in this direction. Activi- 
ties in regular consuming channels held 
up satisfactorily. Prices appeared 
steady to firm, for cables from the pri- 
mary market indicated that a similar 
tone was in evidence. 

Frozen Eggs.—Demand here continued 
fair. The indicated production of eggs 
on Nov. 1 this year was 5 percent below 
that for last year and about equal to the 


1928-32 average, according to the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 

The department pointed out that the 
poultry and egg situation is unsettled 
and that the unfavorable relation of 
poultry prices to feed prices does not 
offer encouragement for an increase in 
flocks. 

The market on the New York Produce 
Exchange was dull. On Friday, Novem- 
ber, whole mixed futures closed at 
19.25c. to 20.00c.; December, 19.25c. to 
20.00c.; January, 19.25c. to 20.15c.; 
February, 19.25c. to 20.30c. Spot nominal. 

Starch.—A steady to firm tone was 
noted here. Prices were unchanged, 
The week generally favored corn. Husk- 
ing made good progress and is practi- 
cally completed in the more northern 
portions of the country. Shredding is 
reported in the lake region and portions 
of the Ohio valley. In the southern por- 
tions of the Ohio valley shock corn has 
dried out and gathering is being pushed. 
In the more eastern sections husking is 
nearly completed. 


Tanning Materials 


Divi-Divi.—There was little to report 
in this market. Sellers were quoting 
prices in a nominal position. 

Gambier.—The market for common 
gambier was slow but prices were firm, 
for surplus stocks were scarce. The call 
for plantation and Singapore cubes con- 
tinued spotty. Price structure was about 
the same as in the preceding week. 


Mangrove Bark.—Usual consumers 
supplied the call for this article, prices 
were steady at the levels in force in 
the previous period. 

Myrobalans.—-No change was uncov- 
ered in this direction, the price posi- 
tion of the market noted a steady tone. 
Consumers in all quarters were inclined 
to purchase for actual wants only. 


Current prices on dyestuffs and tanstuffs are given in the alphabetical list of 


prices beginning on page 6 
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Advisory Council Will 
Work With Government 


(Continued from page 3) 


16 and formulate a program of action. 
The full council, together with former 
members who have been rotated off, 
will hold a dinner meeting in Washing- 
ton January 27, and a business session 
will be held the following day. 


President Roosevelt definitely sug- 
gested to the Business Advisory Council 
that it make a study of three outstand- 
ing social and economic problems as 
follows:— 

1. The problem of further absorption 
of workers by private industry. 

————— SS —SSSSa 


Quebracho.—A fairly active demand 
one day was offset by a slowing down 
in buying the following day, sellers re- 
porting the irregularity failed to have 
an influence on the price tone, for a firm 
tone was in prominence. 

Valonia.—Sellers were quoting this 
market $48 per ton for beards. Business 
was moderate. 

Wattle Bark.—This market noted a 
slight advance in quotations, sellers re- 
porting $30 to $30.50 per ton. 


Colors for Women’s 1937 Shoes 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company’s publication, Dyestuffs, in 
its October issue, carries several timely 
features, including:—““Men and Women’s 
Shoe and Leather Colors for Spring of 





1937”; “Spring, 1937, Colors’ for 
Women’s Gloves”; “Multi-Color Effects 
on Skein Wool”; “Simple Textile 


Tests”; “Washing and Fulling of Woolen 
Cloth, Preliminary to Piece Dyeing”; 
“The Dyeing of Yarn in the Cop and on 
Cross-Wound Bobbins’; “Means of 
Stabilizing Peroxide Bleaching Baths,” 
and “The Cleaning and Bleaching of 
Linen.” 


MINERS | REFINERS: 


IMPORTERS 


Ra Bs 


**Colloidal Kaolin”* — a smooth grit-free 
material is becoming the standard back 
agent in many of the out cotton 
prate—neneee on mesh 0.3%—Pack- 
nm pa ags. 
"Labora 


Soni Cadi Sent 


United Clay Mines Corporation 
- Trenton Dept. O w Jersey 


NIACET 


PRODUC TS 


Acetic Acid Glacial 
and U. S.F 
Acetal 
Acetamide 
Acetaldol 
Paraldehyde 
Acetaldehyde 
Crotonic Acid i 
Iron Acetates 
Lite eoh ae te 
Crotonald 


Alumin::m Acetat 


tate 
hyde 
Aluminum Formate 
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ACETAMIDE 


Odorless 
C. P. Grade 


SOLDERING PASTES & FLUXES ' 
SOLVENT FOR DYESTUFFS ‘ 
ANTIACID FOR LACQUERS 

SYNTHETIC RAW MATERIAL 


: Further information on request 
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2. The problem of improving living 
conditions of low-income groups 
through low-cost housing and slum 
clearance. 

3. The problem of improving wages 
and working conditions of employees 
in industry. 


The President made these suggestions 
in a letter to Secretary Roper, dated 
November 16. The Secretary of Com- 
merce made public the President’s let- 
ter in the course of a statement made 
to the council, in which he suggested 
“early recommendations in accordance 
with the President’s letter.” In this con- 
nection Secretary Roper said:— 

As we survey the scope and status of the 
economic recovery that has taken place to 
date, we recognize that one of the most 
obstinate. problems demanding vital at- 
tention on the part of business is that “of 
further absorption of workers by private 
industry.” While more than 6,000,000 people 
have been re-employed since 1933, the ratio 
of gains in re-employment has lagged con- 
siderably behind other general economic 
improvements. The council has in the 
past given study and attention to this 
problem and it should now be in a favor- 
able position to amplify its study program 
on this subject with a view to making 
early recommendations in accordance with 
the President’s letter. 


FATTY ALCOHOLS 
SPERMOIL OLEIN 
MARTINOL 


a modern base for Hair Prep- 
arations. 


SUPER SULFATES 


MADAPROL 
ALFRONIN 


patented, modern auxiliary 
agents for the Textile, 
Leather, Paper and many 
other Industries. 


MICHEL EXPORT CO. 
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Consideration of the Robinson-Pat- 
man act dominated the annual conven- 
tion of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association held in the Drake 
hotel, Chicago, November 18 to 20. 
Representative Wright Patman was 
present to expound the law and answer 
questions of pertinent interest to the 
paint manufacturers. More than a 
thousand business leaders crowded the 
grand ballroom to hear the bill’s author. 
At a prior session, Edwin B. George, of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., dealt with basic 
economic phases of the legislation as 
he saw them and, later, Ernest T. Trigg, 
president of the association, presented 
some suggestions on the law with 
specific relation to paint, varnish, and 
lacquer manufacturers. 

George A. Martin, president of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, in an ad- 
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dress at the final session, declared that 
the common sense basic principles of 
the Robinson-Patman act were the best 
things that could happen to the paint 
industry. He said that he expected one 
or two big paint concerns to announce 
within the next ten days, through the 
association, their plans for meeting the 
provisions of the law. 

Emphasizing the point that it was 
the purpose of the bill to be helpful not 
only to business but to the people 
generally, to protect business and pro- 
tect the consumer, Mr. Patman again 
set forth the provisions designed to pre- 
vent discrimination in prices and terms 
of sale, repeated the various means of 
enforcement, declared that there were 
already many instances where the con- 
sumer had been benefited and then 
answered six questions which had been 
presented to him in writing. These 
questions, although propounded by 
paint manufacturers, are of equal in- 
terest to all branches of industry and 
are printed on page 19 in this issue of 
the Reporter. They deal with such mat- 
ters as quantity discounts, terms of pay- 
ment, allowances for advertising, cumu- 
lative, retroactive and functional dis- 
counts, unearned cash discounts, and 
buyer classifications. 

Continued emphasis was placed by 
Representatives Patman on the fact 
that a business man must at all times 
be in a position to justify any action he 
takes in a sales transaction, that his 
records must be preserved over a 
period of years and that they must be 
clear. A person who is not able to 
justify his action and is adjudged guilty 
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of discrimination under the terms of 
the law is liable for legal action by all 
persons who may have been injured. 
Such legal action may be instituted after 
the elapse of four, five, six, and, in some 
states, even ten years. In view of this, 
said the speaker, whenever a business 
man is in doubt it seems to him. good 
judgment to treat all buyers alike. 


No Price-Boosting 

Mr. Patman declared his belief that 
the law will not be an incentive to 
quantity buying but not necessarily will 
it entirely discourage it; he did not 
think it would raise the retail price 
level; nor did he feel it would curtail 
advertising, in fact he believed it would 
help advertising; and, it was announced 
from the platform, he will be glad to 
answer pertinent questions regarding 
the law if they are mailed to him. Both 
Mr. George and Mr. Trigg in their ad- 
dresses struck the note that, whatever 
else came to pass under the law, it 
would have great collateral benefit to 
industry because it will force industry 
to have a greater knowledge of itself, 
of its own processes and policies. 

Mr. George declared that there are 
two basic economic phases evolving 
from the law: First, the long-term 
effect resulting from clearer knowledge 
of cost and prices, with business facing 
new production and distribution studies; 
and, second, the fact that price struc- 
tures are now taking rank with price 
levels may put an end to the “ostrich” 
period of business. It is possible, he 
said, that we all may be catching 
glimpses of evolution at work. 


Mr. Trigg, presenting suggestions for 
procedure by manufacturers to assure 
their compliance with the law, said that 
it might be possible for each manu- 
facturer to “establish as promptly as 
possible a definite base price for his 
standard trade sales products which will 
be the price to be charged to all persons 
who purchase his products for resale. 
This would mean that a manufacturer’s 
basic price would be his dealer price 
and this would be his base price for 
wholesalers or jobbers as well as re- 
tailers—in fact this base price would 
apply to all of his customers except 
those who purchase for use rather than 
resale.” 

One of the collateral benefits of the 
law, said Mr. Trigg, “is the fact that it 
is going to require each manufacturer 
to make a careful and complete survey 
of his own merchandising methods and 
price structure, which now, in too many 
cases, is more a ‘crazy quilt’ than a 
pattern.” 

Mr. Martin’s address was a considera- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman act in the 


light of the enormous development of 
the paint industry about which he gave 
many reminiscences. The industry’s 
great growth, he said, had obviously 
resulted in an industry structure un- 
able to control itself in regard to prices 
and trade practices, and _ therefore 
legislation based on the commonsense 
elimination of the thirty-odd tricks of 
the trade, such as price-chiseling, secret 
rebates, and so on, should have a salu- 
tary effect. 

Mr. Martin recalled the time some 
years ago when there was one price 
for small and large buyer alike, but 
this custom had been forced out by the 
big purchasers, with the resulting de- 
velopment of the practice of accumu- 
lated discounts. He now hopes that the 
Patman act will result in prices that 
will produce profitable operations, and 
he feels that prices should be leveled 
up so that the small man will have a 
chance. * 

Reviewing the development of the in- 
dustry, in which he has played such a 
prominent part, Mr. Martin paid trib- 
ute to the wonderful co-operative ac- 
tivities off the association in contrast 
with the early days, and gave special 
praise to the effectiveness of the work 
of Ernest T. Trigg. Speaking of the 
technical and practical development of 
the industry, he commented on the ser- 
vice and satisfaction that the industry’s 
products had given to the public. 


Formula Regimentation 


Reverting to the current trend of in- 
dustrial regulation from without, Mr. 
Martin expressed the sincere hope that 
there would be no attempt at regimen- 
tation of formulas for the paint indus- 
try inasmuch as this was a matter 
which, in his opinion, should be en- 
tirely a function of the industry, free 
of any external dictation. 

In closing he declared he was an out- 
and-out “Bull” on the future of the in- 
dustry. 

Dr. Henry A. Gardner, director of the 
scientific section, outlined to the con- 
vention the great possibilities that lay 
in painting brick surfaces, predicting 
that in the not distant future 2 gal- 
lons of paint would be sold for mineral- 
sided dwellings to every one gallon 
now sold for lumber dwellings. 

Dr. Gardner also emphasized the need 
for cultivating in this country new 
types of oil-bearing plants. 


Industrial Matters 


Although major interest centered in 
the Robinson-Patman act, a variety of 
industry problems were presented and 
discussed at the separate sessions of the 
wholesale division, under the chairman- 
ship of T. A. Flynn; of the industrial 
division, with Paul S. Kennedy presid- 
ing; and of the trade sales division, 
under the direction of Charles W. East- 
wood. 

In addition to the prepared papers at 
the industrial conference, Dr. J. S. 
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Long gave a review of the production 
clubs’ papers which had been presented 
at the annual sessions of the federation 
held Monday and Tuesday. Dr. Long 
recommended close study of the papers 
by the business heads of manufacturing 
firms and by the plant chemists and 
superintendents as well. He told of the 
valuable cooperative work in which the 
federation joined the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the American Society of 
Testing Materials. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
industrial conference was the presenta- 
tion of a radio skit entitled “Dead End,” 
written by Homer Flynn, director of the 
division, and depicting the tragic finish 
of a manufacturer of finishing material. 

Deferred payment financing, the Bet- 
ter Light-Better Sight Campaign and 
the industry’s simplification program 


were chief topics at the trade sales ses- 
sions, at which Mr. Trigg gave his final 
talk on the Robinson-Patman act. 

The convention voted a change in the 
constitution of the association, eliminat- 
ing the provision that the annual meet- 
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ing must be held not later than twenty 
days after the third week of October. 


President’s Address 


The presidential address of Ernest T. 
Trigg, delivered at the opening session, 
was as follows:— 


Three years ago we met here in Chicago 
and by unanimous action we consolidated 
the then existing organizations into one 
body which we elected to call the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. 


Those three years have probably been 
the most active ones we have ever known 
in an organized way due to the many new 
experiments in legislative regulations and 
a new and different attitude on the part 
of government in its relation to business. 
The problems resulting therefrom have 
been of a nature requiring more than ever 
before, collective thinking and a unity of 
action on the part of business. Ce 
no industry of the volume and numerical 
size of ours could hope to take advantage 
of opportunities on the one hand and to 
protect its interests on the other, if each 
unit acted independently and at cross pur- 
poses. Co-operative thinking crystallized 
into definite objectives expressing the best 
judgment of a substantial majority has 
been and is more essential than ever be- 
fore. 

I do not intend to go into a discussion of 
“water over the dam” further than to say 
that your organization has dealt with the 
many problems which have come to it— 
many of which were anticipated aiming 
only to serve the best interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Knowledge of Association Services 


We realize that all members of the in- 
dustry are not thoroughly acquainted with 
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the work of their association and the per- 
sonalities active in its every day conduct. 
It is hoped that as time goes on a greater 
number of the members of the industry 
will more frequently visit their national 
headquarters and take time enough while 
there to talk with the heads of the various 
departments, giving them the benefit of 
suggestions and advice on matters of com- 
mon interest. 

Through our monthly publication “The 
Open Door,” our “Weekly News Letter 
and through frequent additional publica- 
tions we keep you informed of current 
developments affecting your interests. In 
addition there is a continuous dissemina- 
tion of industry news and developments 
through the several local associations and 
various committees throughout the country. 

One of our most difficult problems is to 
cause the members of this association to 
understand and be as familiar as possible 
with its current activities. We are using 
every possible means to keep these activi- 
ties constantly before you, and I take the 
liberty of suggesting that each company 
which is a member of this association dele- 
gate to at least one person in their own 
organization the responsibility for reading 
and digesting all the publications that 
come from your national association. If 
the person to whom this responsibility is 
delegated would then make it his business 
to see that each department of the indi- 
vidual company is advised of matters af- 
fecting it you will then benefit to the 
greatest possible extent by the work of 
this organization. 

This year we are making an experiment 

with the convention program. We are 
holding only four half-day sessions instead 
of five as on previous occasions. As this 
curtails our program time, we are elimi- 
nating the detailed reports of department 
heads. In place thereof we will give you 
at the Friday morning session, in illus- 
trated form, a “sampling” of all depart- 
mental activities which we hope and be- 
lieve will be interesting and instructive. 
_ A complete and detailed report for each 
department has been prepared and printed 
and is available at this convention for all 
who may wish to examine more closely 
into the work of any one or more of the 
departments. 

The several standing committees have 
submitted reports which are also printed 
in full and available at this meeting for 
your consideration. 


Co-operative Spirit 


The co-operative spirit throughout the in- 
dustry continues to grow. We are deeply 
grateful to literally hundreds of members 
of the industry who are serving on regular 
and special committees, and who give 
freely of their time and constructive 
thought to the work of the association. 
Without this co-operation and the support 
of the industry it would not be possible to 
accomplish more than a small part of the 
results which we are able to secure. This 
is a tribute to the vision and the fair- 
mindedness of the members of the industry 
and bespeaks continued progress and bene- 
fit for the future. 

Our local associations, too, are in the 
main better organized and more effective 
in looking after local affairs and in their 
co-operation with the national organization. 
There is still room for the strengthening of 
a few of the local associations, and your 
national organization is co-operating in that 
direction in all possible ways. 


Deferred Payment Plan 


Shortly after the convention a year ago 
we completed arrangements with a finance 
company to handle deferred payment 
financing for all members of the associa- 
tion who desired to avail themselves of it. 
During the year we have carried on a 
large amount of promotional work in co- 
operation with all association members 
having deferred payment plans. There is 
scarcely any commodity or service in the 
building field today which cannot be pur- 
chased on a monthly payment basis, and 
there is scarcely any commodity of any 
kind which cannot be similarly bought. 
The Federal Housing Administration under 
title I introduced and sold to the public 
the idea of repainting and otherwise re- 
conditioning their property on an easy 
payment basis. The total volume of busi- 
ness done under title I which covers a 
million and a quarter separate loans 
amounts to $500,000,000. It is conservatively 
estimated that the activity under title I 
has resulted in at least five dollars’ worth 
of ‘such repainting and repair work for 
every one dollar of business insured by 
FHA. On this basis no less than $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of work has been created by 
its activities. 

While deferred payment plan in the 
painting industry did not make a great 
deal of progress in 1936, this was undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the public has 
not been sufficiently advised with regard 
to its availability, and due furthermore to 
the fact that the pick-up in painting busi- 
ness during the year from regular sources 
was such that many painters found they 
had all they could do with the force avail- 
able to take care of it without seeking 
additional jobs. We estimate that over 100 
manufacturers now have a deferred pay- 
ment plan available to their customers and 
it seems certain that as the public becomes 
better acquainted with the fact that it can 
“Paint Now and Pay Monhly Out of In- 
come,” and as the number of painters is in- 
creased, as we hope it will be, this method 
of merchandising and property protection 
will become an accepted institution in our 
industry, greatly expanding our market 
and extending the protective and decora- 
tive benefits of our products. 





Master Painters 


We are continuing to co-operate as fully 
as possible with the International Society 
of Master Painters and Decorators. At 
their request we have worked out certain 
features for their local chapter meetings. 
We have prepared promotion letters 
printed under the name of individual 
painters for their use in soliciting business. 
We have conferred from time to time with 
their officers and committees, and I feel 
I can report to you a very genuine spirit 
of desire and intention to co-operate exist- 
ing with respect to all matters of common 
interest. 

I previously referred to the question of 
sufficient skilled painters to apply the paint 
for which the market does and will exist. 
This is a serious situation. It is generally 
known that painting mechanics have been 
depleted at an alarming rate during recent 
years. Reports from many industrial 
centers throughout the country indicate an 
actual shortage of journeyman painters. 

We are advised the international has a 
very aggressive committee working on 
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this problem and that it is their idea to 
see that painting and decorating courses 
are established in every vocational school 
in the country. The committee proposes 
to devise a complete course of study 
covering two phases of training. The first 
is the academic training in school cover- 
ing the theoretical part of the trade. The 
second is the laboratory work covering 
actual experience in the shop and on the 
job. Thus both the theory and practice 
will be correlated. As manufacturers we 
have a most vital interest in this situation. 
So far as trade sales are concerned, it is 
all too evident that our own factory out- 
put will be limited by the man power 
available to apply it. We have discussed 
this subject with officers of the Inter- 
national society and we shall continue to 
co-operate with them in every way pos- 
sible to improve this situation. 


Insurance 


For some months we have been dili- 
gently working on the subject of added 
protection for the members of this 
association through product liability insur- 
ance. It is gratifying to be able to advise 
you that a most attractive contract has 
been arranged with Lloyds at unusually 
low rates. This contract specifies that it is 
for the members of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association. This 
represents another service of definite ad- 
vantage to our membership as such. Full 
details, together with the contract form 
itself, were mailed to all class A members 
of the association on Saturday last, the 
fourteenth instant. 


We are now giving serious consideration 
to other insurance matters affecting our 
membership. Insurance seems to be the 
one important matter in our business 
operations about which there is less first- 
hand information and knowledge than 
anything else. Each member of the Indus- 
try has a close check on his raw materials 
and his finished products as well as his 
sales, advertising and credits. But when 
it comes to the various forms of insur- 
ance: fire, accident, compensation, public 
liability, etc., it is well known that not 
more than a very small percentage of 
manufacturers and distributors can tell 
the names of the companies with whom 
their insurance is placed. Neither do they 
know the rates they are paying, what 
limitations of coverage, if any, exist and 
exactly what protection the insurance 
affords. It is usual to depend on an in- 
surance broker in all insurance matters. 
In saying this, I do not mean in any way 
to minimize the importance of such 
brokers who are loyal to the assured, help- 
ful in making adjustments and otherwise 
looking after their welfare. I do believe 
there is opportunity in this field for a type 
of service to the members of this organiza- 
tion which can be made to result in some 
very substantial benefits. 


Federal Housing Administration 


The program of the Federal Housing 
Administration in the brief period of two 
years in which it has been in operation 
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has already proved itself the principal 
factor in producing the widespread revival 
now apparent in home building and allied 
construction resulting in business activities 
in the building trades to such an extent 
that an actual shortage of skilled labor in 
these trades has become noticeable. 


The insurance provided through the 
mutual mortgage insurance fund estab- 
lished by title II of the national housing 
act is a device which, without cost to the 
taxpayer, is capable of placing the home 
mortgage market of the country on a 
permanent staple basis. 


It is our conviction based upon a very 
close relationship with this administration 
since its inauguration that it has been a 
most potent factor in the revival of busi- 
ness generally and particularly beneficial 
to the paint industry. 


According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the peax year for residential 
building was reached in 1925 when 491,222 
families were provided for, based on build- 
ing permits received from 257 identical 
cities. In 1934, the total had dropped, ac- 
cording, to the same source and from the 
same identical cities to 22,063 families, a 
decline of 95 percent from the peak year. 
As a result of the promotion done by 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
financing made possible by it through 
private sources, there was a total of 75,000 
new homes built in 1935, and this figure 
it is estimated will be increased to 250,000 
for 1936. 

Economists generally agree that there is 
a pent-up need for approximately 2,000,000 
new homes; that approximately 4,850,000 
new homes will be needed over the next 
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ten years to take care of the net increase 
in families, and that approximately 750,000 
new homes will be needed to replace those 
destroyed by fire, tornadoes, and other 
catastrophies. This make a total of 7,600,000 
new homes which should be supplied over 
the next ten years or an annual average 
of approximately 760,000. 

So this is the market ahead of us in new 
home building. There is no one activity 
which affects all other industries and busi- 
nesses so much as construction. Its general 
revival means business for every one. 


Certainly, any agency which has served 
such a useful purpose as FHA and which 
specifically and exclusively encourages 
individual initiative and creates business 
for all branches of the building industry 
and for the banks, building and loan 
associations, and other financial institutions 
should be continued and all proper steps 
and measures calculated to make its 
effectiveness more ‘widespread should be 
supported. 

One part of the act having to do with 
government guarantee of the principal and 
interest on debentures of the mutual 
mortgage insurance fund which may be 
issued to insured mortgagees in exchange 
for properties foreclosed will expire in 
July, 1937. A resolution urging its exten- 
sion will be presented to the trade sales 
division meeting tomorrow for its con- 
sideration. 

Title I of the national housing act pro- 
vides for repair, remodeling, and modern- 
ization of homes. You are all so familiar 
with it that I shall not go into any details 
regarding it. I do call your attention to 
the fact that the extension of title I expires 
on April 1, 1937. Believing that it has and 
will continue to provide a service of out- 
standing value to the paint industry there 
will also be presented to the trade sales 
meeting tomorrow a resolution urging its 
further extension. 


Robinson-Patman Law 


The latest piece of Federal legislation of 
the greatest concern to the members of 
our industry is the Robinson-Patman law. 
I shall do no more than refer to it in a 
general way inasmuch as it will be dis- 
cussed later today by competent counsel 
and will be discussed tomorrow by 
Congressman Patman, its originator. It is 
also on the program of the trade sales 
division for discussion after Mr. Patman’s 
talk. I cannot, however, let this oppor- 
tunity go by without calling attenfion to 
the intent, spirit, and purpose of the law 


as I see it, which is to prevent discrimina- 
tion between buyers in the same class, and 
to give some measure of protection and 
support to the independent merchant with 
perhaps one store as against his mass- 
buying competitors with their dozens or 
hundreds of stores throughout the coun- 
try. This industry, speaking from the 
standpoint of trade sales has built its 
volume of distribution through indepen- 
dent retailers located all over the United 
States. It is estimated that there are at 
present from 75,000 to 100,000 such retail- 
ers. There was a time when these retail- 
ers sold to local painters and large mainte- 
nance accounts, as well as to the small 
over-the-counter buyer. To some extent 
the independent retailers have lost the 
larger trade due to price competition from 
mass-buying units, from wholesalers who 
enjoy the wholesale discount and use their 
lower costs to undersell the local retailer, 
and in other cases from the manufacturer 
selling direct or through his own retail 
stores to painters and large maintenance 
accounts at prices sometimes as low as 
those charged the independent retailer. 
All of this has caused the business of the 
independent retailer to shrink, resulting 
in a lessened interest on their part in their 
paint departments, and a corresponding 
falling off in volume of purchases. Since 
you elected me your president three years 
ago, I have consistently called attention 
to this condition, not with any desire or 
intention of trying to indicate how you 
should conduct your business, but solely 
for the purpose of calling attention to this 
situation and to point out that if it is the 
desire of the industry to retain distribution 
through independent retailers, some pro- 
tection and encouragement must be given 
them. 

The Robinson-Patman act now provides 
for that very thing, and I submit to you 
that it creates at one and the same time a 
legal responsibility, to eliminate dis- 
crimination in _ prices, terms, rebates, 
allowances, services or in any other way 
which may have existed with buyers of 
the same class, and affords an opportunity 
to put the paint business back on a high 
plane of fair price and proper treatment 
of all customers alike. 


Association Serves As Clearing House 


I conceive it to be the business of your 
national association to deal with all mat- 
ters of common interest to the industry, 
and to do it on a basis which is fair and 
equitable to all manufacturers be they 
large, medium-sized, or small. As a gen- 
eral clearing house and with an organiza- 
tion dealing strictly impersonally with its 
problems, it is natural that we should ex- 
pect and receive the confidence of the 
members of the industry to the end that 
they will talk frankly with us and give us 
the opportunity of rendering service when- 
ever the possibility exists. In saying this, 
I have in mind the fact that many times 
in an industry as highly competitive as 
ours, grievances develop for which in some 
cases a basis of fact exists and in other 
cases it does not. When given the oppor- 
tunity to sift such matters to the bottom 
and so far as possible and so far as it is 
legal and possible it is our business to cor- 
rect practices or actions which are not 
ethical and proper and in cases where it 
is the result of misunderstanding to clear 
it up and wipe it off the slate. Such mat- 
ters are not proper for discussion with 
others than the interested parties, hence 
I am not at liberty to go into any detail, 
but I can say to you that the officers of 
your national association have had many 
experiences along these lines which have 
been definitely beneficial to the parties in- 
volved and indirectly helpful to the in- 
dustry as a whole. This type of work is 
one of the real benefits that come from 
your association. The more misunder- 
standings and consequent bad feelings that 
can be eliminated, the better the industry 
becomes as a whole and the more satis- 
faction there is to each one of us in our 
participation in our daily work. 


Looking Into the Future 


I also conceive it to be our responsibility 
to look into the future so far as possible 
to the end that our industry may be con- 
stantly developed and strengthened in its 
relationship to the public. There has been 
so much talk about the faults of business, 
crooked corporations, and so many charges 
that “business” takes advantage of the 
public that it seems as though many people 
have come to a place where they look 
askance at all business. I do not believe 
there is any more important job for all 
industries, our own included, than to build 
more solidly for future public confidence. 
Ours is essentially a business nation and 
the daily bread of our people by and large 
depends upon business. It is business that 
makes possible the building of roads, pub- 
lic buildings, churches, schools, our great 
universities, etc. Why should people be 
distrustful of the very thing out of which 
they make their living, and which affords 
them the opportunity to enjoy the many 
conveniences and comforts that exist? Why 
should they not have respect for it and 
have confidence in it and be proud of it? 
Our industry has made great strides in 
putting its own house in order, and I feel 
it can be gratified with many of its ac- 
complishments. But, of course, there are 
still things to be done considering the in- 
dustry as a whole. Each manufacturer is 
responsible for his own formulation and 
the quality of his products. Your associa- 
tion has been called upon on more than 
one occasion to meet demands from of- 
ficial, semi-official and private sources 
that the industry set up standards of qual- 
ity and hence composition of its products. 
It has taken the position that such stand- 
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ardization would serve no useful purpose 
so far as the public is concerned, and that 
it would be harmful to the best interests 
of the industry itself. 

The association will be strengthened in 
its position in such matters in the future 
and the demands for such standardization 
will be lessened to the extent that each 
manufacturer makes his products of a 
quality which will be satisfactory for the 
purpose intended and of a standard justi- 
fying the price charged for it. While this 
may seem like a problem of each manu- 
facturer for himself, and while it is true 
that he is the one who directly benefits or 
suffers in public estimation by the quality 
of what he manufactures, the industry as 
a whole is also affected. The industry’s 
general standifg is the adding-machine 
total of the public’s opinion of all of its 
units combined. 

Then, too; let me suggest continued vigi- 
lance with respect to the claims which we 
make for our products through advertising 
or printed matter of any kind as well as 
by oral statements. While each manu- 
facturer naturally “puts his best foot for- 
ward” with respect to his products, it 
should not be necessary to make exagger- 
ated statements regarding them, neither 
should it be necessary to exploit one’s own 
products by attempting either directly or 
by inference to tear down those of an- 
other. Public criticism through advertising 
naturally tends to weaken the confidence 
of the public in the industry as a whole. 
It is my earnest belief that each manu- 
fatturer can further his own interests best 
by relying on constructive salesmanship 
and by emphasizing the benefit which 
comes through the use of our products. 


Future Paint Markets 


Looking ahead, we must give ever-in- 
creasing attention to the question of mar- 
kets for our products. There is a great 
deal being said these days about building 
materials which require no paint. While 
we can feel quite content for the time be- 
ing that the existing structures in the 
country, and the new ones at present be- 
ing built, do offer a ready market for our 
products, it is entirely possible that new 
developments in the future may have a 
bearing on this situation, and it behooves 
us to anticipate as far as possible anything 
of this kind which may be under consider- 
ation. I am glad to advise you that we 
are making real progress in our efforts to 
develop a permanent market for painting 
of brick in the future. More of this is 
being done right along and those manu- 
facturers who are devoting intelligent sales 
effort to it are meeting with merited suc- 
cess. The very interesting and informa- 
tive exhibit which the scientific section 
has in the paint show this week should be 
seen and studied by every manufacturer 
present. It is gratifying to us to tell you 
that the Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
of America is co-operating with us in this 
work so far as possible. - 


Dr. Gardner has accepted appointment 
on a committee of the American Concrete 
Institute to study the need “of good prac- 
tice in the application of paint to con- 
crete surfaces to get satisfactory results.” 
This may develop into an important mat- 
ter for our industry. 

We must not let these present prospects 
lull us into a false sense of security; and 
we must remain alert and watchful. We 
must neglect no opportunity to explore 
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and develop new markets, adapting our 
products to the constant changes in the 
industry of which we are a part. 


Employer-Employee Relationship 


May I make one more suggestion along 
the lines of public confidence and future 
welfare? This has to do with our rela- 
tions with our employees. It is my con- 
viction, based on a rather intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation throughout the 
country, that the paint industry is paying 
reasonable wages and working reasonable 
hours. I take this means of suggesting, 
however, that each manufacturer deter- 
mine whether or not his wages and hours 
are on a basis at least equal to his com- 
petitors in his own community, and con- 
sistent with those which are being paid 
workmen in other lines of industry in the 
same locality. At this time with business 
conditions improved and profits returning, 
it is the duty of each employer to consider 
the welfare of his employees and to see 
to it that their wages are consistent with 
the increased cost of living. Nothing is so 
discouraging to a working man and to his 
family as to feel that he is not being prop- 
erly compensated or that he is required to 
work longer hours than the going stand- 
ards in his community. Then there are 
other things in this field which are being 
done by many, and I submit should be 
considered by all. I refer to the main- 
tenance of a proper human relationship to 
our employees. This should include such 
personal contacts by the executive or his 
immediate associates as circumstances per- 
mit. A friendly “Good morning, Bill,” or 
“Hello, Jim’ to a man in the plant helps 
to lighten the load during the day and 
tends to create good will, loyalty and the 
kind of company spirit which we all so 
much desire. 


Along this line I call attention to the 
fact that many manufacturers in the in- 
dustry now work only five days a week, 
keeping a skeleton force on hand in the 
office and the shipping department on 
Saturdays. There is also a growing ten- 
dency to give annual vacations with full 
pay to all employees including factory 
workers who have been on the payroll 
for a given length of time. Group life 
insurance, employees sometimes partici- 
pating in the payment of the premium, 
and in other cases the entire premium 
being paid by the employer, is another 
means of giving employees a feeling of 
security and protection which they other- 
wise might not have. These and any other 
human acts on the part of the employer 
are, I feel, in keeping with the forward 
looking ideas as to employer-employee 
relationship. They will do more to cut 
down turnover and to insure faithful, loyal 
and efficient service than anything else. 
After all, those who work for us are hu- 
man beings making a living for themselves 
and <__eir families, and anything we can 
do to make their work more satisfactory 
and agreeable for them will, I am sure, 
tend to increase our own satisfaction in 
the kind of a job we are doing ourselves. 


Progress of Industry 


The latest figures available from the 
Department of Commerce on October 1 
showed for the first nine months of this 
year a 13.5 percent increase in volume 
over the same period last year. If the 
percentage of increase so far this year 
continues through 1937, we will have ex- 


ceeded the record of our peak year which 
was 1929. 

From such information and reports as 
are available, the profits of the industry 
are on a satisfactory basis. 

There is every reason to look forward 
to a further increase in volume for the 
next several years. What effect taxes and 
other legislative requirements will have on 
profits is impossible to estimate. It is rea- 
sonable to expect, however, that with a 
satisfactory volume of business and with 
proper business management, the mem- 
bers of this industry can feel assured of 
a continuing satisfactory profit. 


Appreciation 

The co-operation and support which has 
been given to your president by the other 
officers and the members of the executive 
committee, as well as by the association 
staff have enabled him’ to carry on his 
work under most favorable conditions, and 
it is appreciated. The officers and the 
executive committee take this means of 
sincerely thanking the presidents and 
other officers of the local associations and 
the members of all standing and special 
-committees of the national association for 
their splendid co-operation and service dur- 
ing the year now closing. And finally on 
behalf of the association and all of its 
members we acknowledge the fine con- 
structive support of the trade publications 
during the year. Editorially and otherwise 
they been alert and forward looking at all 
times and have done much to develop 
helpful thinking and a greater spirit of 
co-operation throughout the industry. 

This industry has truly learned to co- 
operate. The fine spirit of constructive 
endeavor which so generally exists in- 
sures our continued progress. It promises 
too the greatest satisfaction and pleasure 
in the daily contacts with our employees— 
our customers—our competitors and with 
the public generally. 

After all, every one wants to be happy 
and contented in his or her business life, 


Patman Act 


As a natural reflection of the current 
interest in the effects of the Robinson- 
Patman act on business practices, dis- 
cussion of this legislation was promi- 
nent in the convention. The introduc- 
tions to the several considerations of 
the law reflected the views of the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry; those of 
business in general; and those of the 
author of a large part of the bill that 
was enacted. 

These several presentations of the 
subject are given below. 


Analysis by E.B.George 


Pointing out that the Robinson-Pat- 
man act was not a part of the “must” 
program of the administration, but “had 
come up from the bottom,” Edwin B. 
George, of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
started his comprehensive analysis of 
this legislation with an outline of the 
reaction of business men to its enact- 
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as well as to make money. The confidence 
built up between us and the many fine 
and valued friendships which have re- 
sulted from the work of our association 
are splendid dividends—compensating us 
all many times over for whatever time we 
may put into it. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report of the tréasurer, Charles 
J. Roh, showed receipts during the pre- 
ceding year of $189,708.37, which in- 
cluded the following received as mem- 
bership dues:— 


CHORE Biciavcrccciccsedestevviicvsees $140,755.00 
CN Oo 3.03 bop 0 de cd bpareeeesesee es 35,303.25 
SN Or o.ddapecedcncdbeebs 006 encces 6,723.77 
SN Ds ck Stn ooo 0 00 00s chs ose we 550.00 
NGS erin Wikia hosick vencccavessess 8,191.58 


The year’s aperating expense had 
been $187,151.66, distributed as fol- 
lows:— 





Administration and general......... $90,954.82 
Building maintenance.............. 5,195.49 
Clean up and paint up campaign... 18,935.16 
Housing 666.66 
Industrial ea 5,853.54 
Save the surface campaign......... 8,069.37 
Scientific section..........6eeee0c05 42,221.68 
SR: Sats cp ehes566004sbsenne’ 4,535.01 
Acne p0uédones ¥0seet ces 3,153.00 
Unfair competition bureau......... 4,123.45 
Wholesale division..........++s.00. 3,443.98 
A deduction of $5,928.73 had bee 


made for depreciation of building, fur- 
niture, and fixtures, and total expenses 
were $3,372.02 in excess of income. 

The assets ef the association totaled 
$324,959.23, of which $29,336.02 was cash, 
$109,916.05 was securities and earned 
interest, and $168,317.81 was the value 
of the association’s land and building 
and the contents of the latter. The lia- 
bilities totaled $3,758.09, leaving a sur- 
plus of $321,201.14. 


Discussions 


ment. It was apparent that the major- 
ity of the subjects of his observations 
had not been particularly sympathetic 
toward the act, and were inclined to 
look upon it as “the last straw” of gov- 
ernment interference with business. 


Mr. George did not agree with those 
who saw this law as merely the reaction 
of Congress to a small minority group 
in business. He was more in line with 
economists who regard it as “a reaction 
to basic competitive relationships which 
have taken on new aspects during the 
impact of depression,” and he believed 
that the passage of this law indicated 
that thousands of business men were in 
sympathy with its general purpose, or 
at least tolerant thereof. He felt that 
competitive forces had become so unsat- 
isfactorily interrelated that many who 
disliked the terms of the Patman act 
nevertheless were willing to see some- 
thing done to remedy the condition. 


The act, in his opinion, reflects a gen- 
eral trend in legislation, in common 
with chain-store tax laws and fair trade 
laws, and activities of the Federal Trade 
inequitable 
bargaining between large distributors 
and manufacturers. It was his belief 
that the end of this type of legislation 
had not been reached, and that State 
laws of the Patman and fair trade type 
would increase in number. Even though 
the faulty construction of the Patman 
act should prevent its effective applica- 
tion, he felt that the urge which brought 
it into existence would not be sup- 
pressed. 

Business opinion will be the most 
potent factor in the effectiveness of the 
Patman act, Mr. George said. Sympa- 
thy with the purpose of the act is es- 
sential to its effective administration. 
and out of sympathetic realism would 
come a remolded law that would be 
practicable and generally accepted. 


Background of the Law 


To construct an interpretative back- 
ground of the Patman act Mr. George 
said that the reasoning of Congress 
oe be followed along lines like 
these:— 


Large Buyers’ Advantages 


We believe that large buyers are advan- 
taged over their smaller competitors by 
virtue of their sheer size and purchasing 
power, and that advantages from this 
source, rather than those flowing from 
their vaunted efficiency are crushing com- 
petition. The old Clayton act, passed in 
1914, which this act amended, and of which 
it is an extension, forbade such discrimi- 
nation on like grades, qualities, and quan- 
tities as might lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly. 


We in Congress feel that experience has 
proved that that is not enough, and we 
now make the prohibition personal as 
well as general, one of the most funda- 
mental changes in the law and in Ameri- 
can business philosophy. Hereafter com- 
petition must not be lessened either gen- 
erally or among individual sellers or buy- 
ers. 
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Criterions of Practices 


There must be some standards by which 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
courts may determine when discrimina- 
tion is likely to pass the above limits. For 
that standards the old law selected differ- 
ences in price exceeding differences in 
cost of selling and transporting, but emas- 
culated it by also permitting discrimina- 
tion on account of quantity in the ab- 
stract. This last vague language proved 
too big a loophole for the commission and 
the courts to guard, so we are therefore 
eliminating it. We are retaining, however, 
the standard of differences in cost, and in 
doing so are permitting manufacturing 
costs to be taken into account, as well as 
those of selling and transportation. 


In spite of these two restrictions we, the _ 


Congress, fear that a few buyers may take 
such large quantities the premium they 
can earn will be so heavy as to make null 
and void the efforts of the little fellow to 
compete. We therefore empower the 
Federal Trade Commission in such cases 
to set a limit to the quantities on which 
premiums may be earned. 


We realize that these restrictions may 
obstruct some forms of long-standing and 
traditional kinds of trade that the laxity, 
rather than the purpose, of the old law 
made it unnecessary to formally set free, 
so we exempt discriminations resulting 
from changing market conditions, deteri- 
oration of perishable goods, obsolescence 
of seasonal goods, distress sales under 
court ‘process, or discontinuance of lines. 
We continue the right bestowed by the 
old law on sellers, to select their own 
customers, if not in restraint of trade (al- 
though how that is going to be construed 
under the more onerous situation laid 
down by Congress is something that will 
give rise, in my opinion, to trouble the 
old law did not incur). 


Evasive By-Paths 


It is easy to discriminate in price out- 
side of discrimination in bare price, by the 
use of liberal advertising allowances and 
services, and of special sales aids. We 
therefore insist that such services be ex- 
tended to all competing customers, and in 
the case of special services and aids to all 
customers, on proportionately equal terms 
—leaving to the world to define what that 
might mean. 


Brokerage has likewise in many in- 
stances degenerated into an extra dis- 
count exacted by the buyer in return for 
services that are never given. Legitimate 
brokers have been hurt and competition 
further curtailed. This practice is now 
forbidden, as is, of course, its reciprocal. 
In addition, we insert the words, “except 
for services rendered,” as a special prize 
puzzle contest for the entertainment of 
business men, lawyers, and the courts. 
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Responsibintty of Recipient 


One of the most serious injustices of the 
old law, or what would have been an in- 
justice had that law been sufficiently defi- 
nite to be enforced, was that it did put 
all of the blame for unfair discrimination 
on the seller. We now correct that error 
by making it unlawful for any buyer 
knowingly to induce or receive a prohib- 
ited discrimination. 


Burden of Profit 


We are transferring the burden of proof 
from the commission (but not in civil or 
criminal proceedings in the courts, per- 
haps, although we cannot specifically say) 
to the persons discriminating, because 
they alone are in possession of the neces- 
sary records upon which to determine in- 
nocence or guilt. However, the prima 
facie case created by the proven existence 
of discrimination may be rebutted by a 
showing that the offending price was made 
to meet competition, although it cannot 
for that reason go below it. 

In order to compromise our own internal 
quarrels and so enable us to pass any law 
at all, we, the Congress, hereby incor- 
porate another law, the Borah-Van Nuys 
act, inside the one we have been explain- 
ing. This law within a law sets up suf- 
ficiently different definitions of discrimi- 
nation and of rules governing it, to give 
business its exquisite and ultimate experi- 
ence with the heebie-jeebies. For viola- 
tion of this concession to congressional 
harmony, we provide criminal penalties 
of fine and imprisonment. 


In spite of its complexities, Mr. 
George pointed out that through the 
Patman act runs a principle that very 
possibly might withstand all strains 
and be fitted into business conduct. 
He felt that business need not get in 
a panic, because not all business was 
an aggregation of evil practices. Cer- 
tain, recognized discriminatory prac- 
tices are bound to lead to trouble with 
the law, and there is opportunity for 
mean, was pish administration and for 
unprincipled, “ambulance chasing” suits 
for damages. But, these faults are com- 
mon to many laws, he said, and it was 
his belief that nothing sinister would 
be found in the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission or the courts. 


Application of the Law 
Many executives make the mistake of 
looking too closely to the details of the 
law, Mr. George said. He advised that 
the approach be orderly and restrained 
by a correlation of the various phases 
to the central scheme. 


You Can Be Sure 
With Tri-Sure 
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The first thing to determine, he said, 
is whether different buyers are given 
different prices. If this is not so, the 
manufacturer is safe. If there are dif- 
ferences, it is necessary first to ascer- 
tain whether differences in quality are 
the sole basis of different prices. Here, 
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if the answer is clearly in the affirma- 
tive, there is no ground for trouble, 
but assurance is essential. 

If a manufacturers’ business is wholly 
intrastate, he must be assured that the 
business of all his customers is intra- 
state. He must also determine the ex- 
istence of competition among his cus- 
tomers, must learn all that is to be 
known about the trading areas for 
which he is a source of supply. 

If discrimination exists, a controlling 
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factor is whether it actually injures a 
manufacturer’s competitors or those of 
his customers, or of customers of such 
of his customers as know they are 
being favored. The possibilities of com- 
petitive injury are innumerable and 
may arise from a most isolated tran- 
saction, Mr. George showed. 


The essentialness of fully informative 
cost records was emphasized by Mr. 
George. Business is to have an enforced 
lesson in arithmatic. Cost allocation 
must be understood and properly ap- 
plied—a startling but not valueless ad- 
vance in cost-accounting technique. 


Functional Discounts 


Although the law is silent on differing 

discounts for wholesalers and for re- 
tailers and among other classes of cus- 
tomers, Mr. George thought that these 
might be justified if they were based 
on actual differences in services ren- 
dered by buyers and not, as quite gen- 
erally in the past, on senseless classi- 
fications. He said that there were rea- 
sons, however, why a manufac- 
turer might decide to put all cus- 
tomers on a strictly quantity-discount 
basis. 
‘He pointed also to the necessity of 
getting a sound basis for such favors 
other than discounts as were extended 
to customers, citing particularly the 
habit of letting big customers get away 
with unearned cash discounts. And then 
he said:— 

When I can’t be sure that I am tech- 
nically satisfying the above tests, how does 
my conscience feel about it? Have I come 
as close as I can? Or—and let’s be hon- 
est now—am I making this concession just 
to get a particular piece of business? I 
know that Congress has its axe out for 
discriminations that it thinks have given 
large buyers too much of an edge. A Iot 
of lesser ones are going to tripped on the 
technicalities. Congress couldn’t cut dif- 
ferent sized holes in the fence for every 
cat. Am I well on the safe side? At ahy 
rate, maybe I had better join the open 
price plan that is talked about so much. 
There are lots of things I don’t like about 
it, but at any rate, it ought to save me 
from suspicion or petty snooping. 


Basic Aspects 
Two basic economic aspects*of the 
Patman act were presented by Mr. 
George as follows:— 


It is possible that one of the long-run 
effects of this law, provided it leaps its 
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legal hurdles, may come chiefly from its 
insistence upon greater knowledge— 
knowledge of costs and knowledge of 
prices. I am speaking now not in praise 
or defense of this exact law, but with re- 
spect to a possible by-product of this kind 
of law. If the law is good, a better knowl- 
edge of costs will supplement its value. 
If it is wrong, or its technical faults are 
too abyssmal, such a development might 
prove a back-handed sort of compensation 
that we could accept with a wry face, but 
nevertheless accept. As matters now 
_ Stand, business policies are all too fre- 
quently formulated on the basis of guess 
work. The average man is inclined to in- 
sist that his judgments, once made, are 
right, even though they have merely 
grown upon him and are not deliberately 
planned. But now business must face 
some specific questions concerning price 
structures and concerning channels of 
distribution. They are questions which 
should be asked, law or no law. This is 
the direction which leads toward a better 
business system. 

Customary emphasis, both business and 
economic, has been on price levels. At 
what price can sellers make a profit, and 
what price level will stimulate the largest 
possible production, consumption, and em- 
ployment? These questions will always 
be vital, but the function of price in shap- 
ing the distributive structure now takes 
rank with them. The strength and some- 
times the very existence of different chan- 
nels of distribution are in large part de- 
termined by their price relationship to 
the rest of the system. Price is their link 
to commercial life, and if that link is 
poorly fitted, their chances of survival are 
definitely lessened. Price structures, rang- 
ing down from raw materials to finished 
products, have become as important as 
price levels in determining the kind of 
economic world in which we are to live. 
The Robinson-Patman act definitely puts 
an end to our ostrich period of disregard- 
ing these facts. The present approach may 
not be the correct one, but at least we are 
being forced to attack the problem. 


In the face of the certain change in 
business practices, Mr. George believed 
that the intelligent attitude was to in- 
fluence the change as conscience dic- 
tated, rather than to stand futilly in 
its path. To influence the trend most 
usefully it is necessary, he said, that 
the business man look fairly upon the 
Patman act as it applies to the busi- 
ness system as a whole, and not regard 
it wholly as a threat or promise to 
himself. This entails the rejection of 
principles and more particularly of 
prejudices which are confused with 
principles. High-powered thinking will 
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portation. 


be required to find the most sensible 
adjustments, and a high premium will 
be laid on common sense. 


Patman Act and Paint 


In the discussion that followed Mr. 
George’s address, many aspects of the 
application of Patman act to the paint 
industry were covered in questions 
which he answered for members of 
the convention. The questions and 
answers encompassed by this discus- 
sion follow:— 


Meeting Competition 


H. O. Gibson: I should like to know 
what is your interpretation of that part of 
the law that says you can meet competi- 
tion. 

Mr. George: There was a considerable 
difference of opinion in Congress as to 
what that part of the law meant. I shall 
have to ask your pardon for prefacing any 
answer with some remark of that kind. 

The chairman of the joint committee of 
the senate and the house tried to make it 
very clear that he meant it was only to 
apply to procedures before the Federal 
Trade Commission, and that it was not a 
final defense in itself. Naturally, that is 
arousing a good deal of commotion among 
the legal brethren, and among business, 
too, because it runs counter to most estab- 
lished procedure. You can see how diffi- 
cult it is, because if there is any doubt 
about a man’s ability to meet competition 
he is out of luck almost from the bell, be- 
cause he is sitting on the end of the tele- 
phone. 

For instance, the chairman of the joint 
committee said it was all right to meet 
competition, but not the competition of a 
man who is violating the law. You see 
the ludicrous position of a man talking to 
a salesman a thousand miles away and 
telling him to stay there until he can find 
out whether the other fellow’s price is in 
violation of the act. The courts would 
never tolerate so tight a construction of 
that phase. 

There is a collateral question that goes 
with yours, as to whether that is also valid 
in court procedure in criminal and civil 
cases. One point is that it does not apply 
there; it will not upset the established pro- 
cedure of the court. Another is that there 
may be a suggestion of such obligation, 
even in cases of that sort, on a fairly well- 
established theory of law, that where a 
man claims the right to take advantage of 
an exception granted by law, that man 
is under some obligation to step forward 
and demonstrate his right to do so. 

In other words, as has been the case 
with some quesions, probably most of the 
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questions it will occur to you to ask will 
still have to have legal determination on 
that point, but I will close on a more posi- 
tive note, that the right to meet competi- 
tion in the long run will still be main- 
tained with its customary force. That is 
purely a guess. 


Sales to Consumers 


Wallace F. Bennett: I should like to 
inquire whether, in your opinion, the law 
affects discrimination in the sale to the ul- 
timate consumer. Here are two paint 
manufacturers with the same cost, one of 
whom makes a lower price on a compar- 
able product to the ultimate consumer. Is 
that within the purview of the law? 

Mr. George: Do they sell direct to the 
consumer? 

Mr. Bennett: Let’s take the retailer. We 
brought it down through the channels and 
each retailer owns the same product at 
the same price, and one attempts to sell 
it at 10 percent less than the other. 


Mr. George: I don’t think so, because a 
manufacturer cannot control the retail 
price. One law comes up against another 
law. A manufacturer cannot dictate the 
price at which the resale customer sells 
his product. Furthermore, the transaction 
of which you speak would be in intrastate 
commerce. 

Mr. Bennett: I am curious to take you 
another step. If a manufacturer is selling 
both as a retailer and at some lower price 
through the regular distribution channels, 
say, to wholesalers or dealers, provided he 
lines his prices up to his dealers, and he 
has this class of trade whom we call deal- 
ers and there is no discrimination there, 
is he at liberty to sell to the ultimate con- 
sumer on any price basis he pleases and 
create discrimination between the pur- 
chasing rights of the ultimate consumers, 
as long as he doesn’t injure his dealers? 
I recognize the situation. 


Mr. George: Isn’t that the essence of 
the situation? : 
Mr. Bennett: I can see a situation in 


which a lot of these paint manufacturers 
are also retailers. I can see situations in 
which their sale, through their own retail 
stores, to you as a retail customer will be 
paid at one price, to a painter paid at 
another price, but still his dealer can con- 
tinue to sell either to fhe retailer or to 
the painter. When the manufacturer sells 
to consumers, he ,probably is selling at 
several different prices to several different 
types of consumer. 

Mr. George: Are you including industrial 
consumers? If he is selling directly to 
consumers, and selling through retailers to 
consumers, I don’t think the law would 
apply because the two are not competing 
with each other. That would be his first 
safeguard. 

Mr. Bennett: The fact that he sells his 
product finally to consumers of a different 
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class at different prices is not going to 
bring him within the purview of the law. 
Is there such a thing as restraint of trade 
when the ultimate consumer buys at a 
different price than another ultimate con- 
sumer? 

Mr. George: If the law could be pushed 
to minute lengths like that—and there is 
a big “if” on that—if these consumers lend 
themselves to distinct customer classes 
that could lend themselves to classification. 

There has been discussion about the con- 
tractor, and the contractor and the re- 
tailer. There are two parts to that ques- 
tion. We can say first that the law is going 
to permit customer classification. The 
question arises whether he can set up one 
class of retailers and another set of con- 
tractors and give the contractors the same 
price as the retailers, and that I can’t 


answer. 


Mr. Bennett: Can he give him a higher 
price? 
Mr. George: That is the same question. 


Whether or not the courts can be pre- 
vailed upon to say this is unfair classi- 
fication of customers and we will not per- 
mit it, the weight of opinion would be 
against that. 

Mr. Bennett: The chances are the manu- 
facturer can continue to preserve these 
customers against retail customers as long 
as he continues to treat the customers of 
one class the same way. 

Mr. George: You must stop somewhere. 

You can say, here are the chains. I 
can sell them at half the price I can sell 
the retailers. There the distinction be- 
comes unreasonable. It must bear some 
relationship to the service performed. The 
rule of reason is going to invoke on this. 
It is impossible to give a blanket answer 
on that. Nevertheless, it is useful to a 
certain extent to announce that principle, 
that I think the court will look at the 
difference in the function performed, and 
whether or not the price relationship to 
those different functions is a reasonable 
one. 

Mr. Gibson: Following Mr. Bennett’s 
line of question, two or three of our 
Cleveland club members asked me to find 
out for them whether, when they sell di- 
rect to the consumer, such as the house- 
owner, factory or maintenance man, they 
come under the bill or not. They are sell- 
ing direct to the owner of the building 
to apply the paint. 

Mr. George: I don’t know, because 
there again it depends upon the customer 
classes. You might set up consumers aS 
a class. Whether the court will say he 
must give a better price to consumers 
than to retailers, I can’t say. I doubt it. 


Practicability of Enforcement 


March G. Bennett: In respect to com- 
plications of the administration of the act, 
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there are thousands and thousands of 
questions for the body that has to act upon 
and investigate them and give their deci- 
sion. Has it been regarded as something 
impracticable, to set up a monumental 
structure, such as the prohibition act, for 
example, and has there been consideration 
of the possibility of bootlegging? 

Mr. George: Has it been considered by 
the administrative agencies? 

Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Mr. George: Of course, everyone re- 
alizes the complications arising from the 
act. If business as a whole falls in with 
it and approves the principle of it and 
tries voluntarily to put itself in line with 
the intent, then the job might not be so 
big. 

The way in which you put your ques- 
tion brings out one other thing, and that 
is the Federal Trade Commission, not the 
courts (they have no recourse), might 
very well select the kind of cases they 
want to use as test cases to send to the 
courts for clarification of the most diffi- 
cult issues in the law. Following that, it 
is a question of what business is going to 
do in the meantime, and there again, it 
depends on business psychology and the 
extent of voluntary adjustment. of 
course, there are all sorts of minor diffi- 
culties and a current of confusion. One 
of the viewpoints held about this law is 
that it is impossible for this law, or any 
law, to penetrate into the labyrinth of 
the lowest level of business in the small- 
est plant, and if the commission can 
strike down the heads that stand above 
the moss, the heads of most offensive giv- 
ers of discrimination, the purpose will be 
accomplished. 

I know that is a bad way to speak about 
law. Law is supposed to be holy, applying 
directly to everyone under it, but we all 
know it isn’t that way. I would not want 
to be quoted on that, because even 
though I am not a lawyer, it is a difficult 
point. It is almost metaphysical. 


Comment by E.T.Trigg 


In addition to a brief reference to 
the Patman act in his annual address 
of office, President Ernest T. Trigg pre- 
sented informative commentaries at 
the sessions of the trade sales and 
wholesale divisions. Speaking to the 
former group, he said:— 

The Robinson-Patman law became effec- 
tive on June 19, 1936.. The penalties for 
violations are set forth in the law itself. 

There have been more opinions, legal 
and otherwise, on this law than any other 
one we know of. Immediately after re- 
ferring to the Robinson-Patman act 
Donald Richberg said before the American 
Trade Association Executives in Cleveland 
on October 17, “If any lawyer wishes to 





tell any client today what the law is in 
regard to monopoly, unfair competition, 
discriminatory prices, he should be put 
in a glass case and preserved forever be- 
cause he has wisdom beyond price.” 
Strict legal and technical compliance with 
the language of the act is difficult pending 
rulings of the Federal Trade Commission 
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or court opinions. Already Federal Trade 
Commission complaints have been 
against several alleged violators. 


Conclusions on some, if not all, of these 
cases may be arrived at and published in 
the near future. The fact that these 
specific complaints have been entered by 
the Federal Trade Commission does not 
necessarily mean the commission assumes 
the defendants are guilty of violating the 
law—it may well be that out of the very 
large number of complaints received, the 
commission has picked a few more or less 
typical ones for investigation and report in 
order to begin the process of clearing the 
atmosphere. 

It seems clear from the circumstances 
which started consideration of this legisla- 
tion and from the original legislation itself 
with subsequent developments, that it is 
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the intent and purpose of the law to 
eliminate discrimination in selling prices, 
terms, services and conditions between 
buyers in the same class, where the dis- 
crimination results in injury to one or 
more such buyers. 

So far as trade sales are concerned it all 
means protecting the buying ability of the 
smaller units against their larger competi- 
tors, some of whom operate a number of 
retail stores either in one general location 
or distributed throughout a region or the 
entire country. 

The trade sales business of the paint 
industry is being carried on through 
practically every conceivable plan of 
merchandising. Some manufacturers sell 
only to wholesalers and retailers, includ- 
ing in some instances sales to department 
stores, mail order houses, etc. Others sell 
to the foregoing classes and also sell direct 
to the painter, maintenance accounts and 
other consumers. Some operate their own 
retail stores. Still others sell only to the 
larger consumers, and some sell to the 
larger consumer and at retail. Many ac- 
counts sold as wholesalers (or jobbers) are 
in reality large paint supply concerns who 
enjoy a wholesaler’s discount, but whose 
principal business consists of sales direct 
to consumers, in some instances doing no 
strictly wholesale business whatsoever. 


Price-Demoralization Effects 


The price situation which has developed 
has resulted in considerable demoralization 
of the business of the independent retailer. 
He finds himself unable to meet the price 
competition of competitors (manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, chain stores, etc.) who 
frequently sell to the larger consumers at 
the independent retailer’s cost. In conse- 
quence many retailers have lost interest 
in their paint departments. When it is 
recognized that there are probably be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 independent deal- 
ers throughout the country who handle 
paint more or less actively, it is apparent 
that our industry is losing a great sales 
effort through the lack of energetic sell- 
ing on the part of this host of outlets. 


The Robinson-Patman act puts on each 
manufacturer the responsibility to conduct 
his selling activities in accordance with its 
provisions. This makes ,it mecessary for 
all manufacturers to carefully consider 
their practices and to eliminate therefrom 
anything which is a violation of the law. 
In other words, they must put their own 
selling houses in order. 


In an industry as old as ours and with 
the large number of manufacturers in- 
volved, it is not to be wondered that vari- 
ous practices have crept in from time to 
time which must now definitely be cor- 
rected. I refer to such things as rebates, 
special prices, confidential allowances, sales 
and advertising service given but not on 
proportionately equal terms, and last but 


not least the system of quantity discounts 
which has in some cases been breached 
more often than it has been observed. 
Most manufacturers having a quantity dis- 
count arrangement have found that the 
allowances made under it for unearned 
discounts have been enormous. 

All of this is “‘out’”’ under the Robinson- 
Patman act except as will be later dis- 
cussed. 

We have been advised by our special 
counsel that there is a question as to our 
right as an association to set up a uniform 
plan of action for the industry generally. 
Furthermore, our special counsel in his 
general opinions on this subject has re- 
peatedly called attention to the fact that 
there is no general blanket plan of a de- 
tailed nature which can be adopted by all 
manufacturers. On the contrary, he has 
told us that the facts in each case must 
control and that what may be legal for one 
manufacturer may be illegal for another, 
in view of the circumstances. 


Basis of Compliance 


We can and do, however, suggest as the 
general basis for each manufacturer’s com- 
pliance with this law, that he establish as 
promptly as possible a definite base price 
for his standard trade sales products which 
will be the price to be charged to all per- 
sons who purchase his products for resale. 
This would mean that a manufacturer’s 
basic price would be his dealer price and 
this would be his base price for whole- 
salers or jobbers as well as retailers—in 
fact this base price would apply to all of 
his customers except those who purchase 
for use rather than resale. 

Each manufacturer will know best how 
te arrive at such base price as he might 
employ, if he will approach the subject 
with an open mind and with a determina- 
tion to make his price policy conform to 
this mew law and be prepared to justify 
what he does to his customers. To illus- 
trate how this might be done it is sug- 
gested that one method of arriving at such 
base price would be for each manufac- 
turer to determine from his own records 
the average net price he received on a 
weighted basis from the sale of each 
trade sales item, including department 
stores and chain stores, during the last 
twelve months or such other period of 
time as he may see fit. He should also 
include that part of his sales to so-called 
“jobbers” which was purchased by such 
jobbers for direct sale on their part to 
consumers—that part of the purchases of 
such jobbers which was sold by the job- 
bers to other retailers for resale purposes 
should be excluded. It is recognized that 
the manufacturer does not ordinarily have 
specific information as to the sources to 
which his jobbers sell his products, but 
in the absence of accurate figures fairly 
close estimates could no doubt be arrived 
at. 
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This average price for each such product 
should be arrived at after taking off all 
discounts (other than cash discount) or 
other allowances made from it during the 
period in question. Having arrived at the 
average net figure he actually received for 
each of his trade sales products, he then 
has the basis for establishing a new net 
price to be his base price in the future. 
The current costs and competition must 
of course be considered in establishing 
such new base price, and consideration 
should also be given to the net effect of 
such allowances as the manufacturer esti- 
mates he may give off his base price as 
the result of his “savings in the cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in 
which commodities are to such purchasers 
sold or delivered.” The possibility of 
such allowances will be discussed later. 


There may of course be considerable 
difference between the new figures and 
the former purchasing price. This new 
base price will then mean that some buy- 
ers will be required to pay more for their 
purchases and others will pay less, but 
it does put all customers in the class on 
an equal basis and in a position to com- 
pete, one with the other, without any dis- 
crimination. Obviously such a definite 
price policy will create disturbance among 
one’s customers temporarily at least, and 
each manufacturer must anticipate this 
and be prepared to stand by his program 
once establishing it equitably and with 
justice to himself and to his customers. 


The procedure just suggested would de- 
velop valuable information for each manu- 
facturer, in fact, one of the collateral bene- 
fits of the Robinson-Patman law is the fact 
that it is going to require each manu- 
facturer to make a careful and complete 
survey of his own merchandising methods 
and price structure, which now in too 
many cases, is more a “crazy quilt” than 
a pattern. It is like Topsy in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’—‘“It just growed.” 


Wholesaler and Retailer 


Attention is called to the fact that this 
proposal provides that the same price be 
charged to the wholesaler as to the re- 
tailer. However, a functional discount 
may subsequently be allowed to the whole- 
saler on such sales as are actually made 
by the wholesaler to a retailer for resale 
purposes. It is right that the wholesaler 
should be compensated adequately for 
such wholesale service as he renders. Such 
compensation should cover the whole- 
saler’s expense for carrying the stock, for 
sales solicitation, for handling the order 
through his office and warehouse, for car- 
rying the account, his profit, ete. It would 
seem good business policy for each manu- 
facturer to make this functional allowance 
to the wholesaler, for actual wholesaling 


services, as liberal as possible, in order to 
encourage merchants who are in a position 
to solicit paint business from other retail- 
ers to do so, and thereby more thoroughly 
develop our paint business, especially in 
the smaller cities and towns. To the ex- 
tent that the wholesaler functions in the 
distribution of a manufacturer’s products 
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in such cities and towns the manufacturer 
makes a proportionate saving in his own 
expense of doing business. The whole- 
saler might submit copies of invoices cov- 
ering such wholesale service or certify to 
it in some other agreed upon manner, as 
the basis for the functional allowance from 
the manufacturer. 

The effect of this arrangement would be 
to compensate the wholesaler for his func- 
tion as a wholesaler and put him on a 
basis of price, so far as his sales to con- 
sumers are concerned, that does not dis- 
criminate against other retailers who are 
in competition with him. 


Don’t Disregard Dealer 


It is also suggested that manufacturers 
who sell direct to consumers such as paint- 
ers, maintenance accounts, etc., should 
establish minimum selling prices to such 
consumer accounts to enable the dealer to 
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compete for this type of business, and 
accordingly be encouraged to take more 
active interest in his paint department. 

Attention is again called to the fact that 
under this law discrimination is prohibited 
where it works a hardship on another 
buyer. It therefore seems clear that a 
manufacturer may make a lower price to 
a customer in one community than he does 
to a customer in a similar class in another 
community, provided that these two cus- 
tomers are not in competition in the sale 
of their products, one with the other, and 
provided also “that it is not done for the 
purpose of destroying competition or elim- 
inating the competitor.” However, it 
would seem good business on the part of a 
manufacturer to establish and maintain a 
policy of treating all customers in the 
same class alike regardless of their com- 
petition or non-competition one with the 
other. To do this will mean a stabilization 
of each manufacturer’s business and 
further development of confidence in his 
policy and products. 


Freight Allowances 


There is no uniformity in the industry 
as to freight or delivery allowances. Some 
manufacturers sell their goods f.o.b. fac- 
tory, others equalize freight with certain 
announced points. Others have allowed or 
equalized freight to some customers, and 
not to the balance, while some manufac- 
turers allow full freight. A manufacturer’s 
policy with respect to delivery costs is one 
which should be determined by himself 
based upon the margin of profit between his 
cost and selling price as well as upon his 
competition. Whatever delivery policy a 
manufacturer adopts should be a uniform 
and consistent one applicable to all cus- 
tomers. For example, a manufacturer 
might elect to make all of his prices f.o.b. 
his factory, especially so if he is doing 
business in a relatively limited territory. 
Another manufacturer doing business in a 
larger area, or nationally, might establish 
certain zones and adjust his prices in 
those zones to take care of the freight dif- 
ferences which he is obliged to pay. 

This latter plan, of course, would mean 
that his prices in each zone would then be 
delivered ones or equalized with some 
logical distributing point or points within 
such zones. Another way of doing this 
would be to establish freight equalization 
points at all or practically all of the logical 
distributing centers throughout the coun- 
try and establish prices for shipment into 
the areas covered by these distributing 
points on the basis of equalizing freight 
with such points. J 

There will, of course, be borderline 
cases in this delivery matter as well as in 
some other questions involved. The im- 
portant thing to bear in mind when draw- 
ing lines or zones for delivery allowances, 
for example, is that this should be done 
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on a reasonable basis which can be sup- 
ported on principle or on experience in 
case it becomes necessary to justify them. 


Differences Allowed 


The foregoing is suggested as funda- 
mentally essential to conform to the 
Robinson-Patman law. It is as far as it 
seems possible for this association to go 
in dealing with the subject collectively for 
all members of the industry. The law, 
however, provides that nothing in it con- 
tained “shall prevent differences which 
make only due allowance for differences 
in the cost of manufacture, sale or delivery 
resulting from the differing methods or 
quantities in which such commodities are 
to such purchasers sold or delivered.” 
Under this provision it is entirely legal for 
a manufacturer to give buyers the benefit 
of any savings made in accordance with 
the language thus quoted and a manu- 
facturer might therefore, if he saw fit, 
after establishing a base price set up a 
schedule of allowances off of such base 
price which would be made to his pur- 
chasers under conditions which the manu- 
facturer announces. Any such allowances, 
however, we are advised would have to be 
definitely, not arbitrarily, determined by 
the manufacturer, and within limits which 
he could justify if called upon to do so by 
the Federal Trade Commission or by the 
courts. 

For example, a manufacturer might 
determine that orders calling for straight 
cases represent a saving to him as against 
assorted or partial case shipments. He 
may be able to determine from a survey of 
his business that orders of varying sizes 
represent some saving in one bracket as 
against another because of the expenses of 
office detail, shipping department, etc. 
Obviously in the case of delivery cost 
there will be a saving in certain orders 
as against others. To illustrate, if a manu- 
facturer is making delivery by motor 
truck, there will oftentimes be less cost 
to him because of a full or practically full 
load as against a few packages. Such 
allowances under this provision in the act 
can properly be given to the customer on 
any specific order. In the case of carload 
orders where the manufacture’s policy 
provides for allowing or equalizing the 
freight, he would be justified in giving 
such buyers the difference between car- 
load and less than carload freight charges. 
He would also be justified in allowing any 
such buyers the benefit of any other actual 
savings which might be made because of 
a carload shipment as against less than 
carload. 

As to allowance for difference in the 
cost of manufacture, there does not seem 
to be any basis for differentials covering 
the savings in manufacturing expenses on 
account of the methods or quantities of 
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trade sales goods purchased. This is be- 
cause of the practice generally in effect 
in the paint industry to make up stocks 
of.trade sales goods which are carried on 
hand in the manufacturer's warehouse or 
warehouses and from which stock ship- 
ments are made as orders are received. 


Anticipatory Discounts 


It seems evident that quantity discounts 
based upon anticipated purchases which 
may or may not be realized and which 
business in any event may not represent a 
saving to the manufacturer which justifies 
a difference in price to the buyer, are 
prohibited by this law. 

There has been much discussion in other 
industries as well as our own as to 
whether or not a manufacturer might 
establish discounts which were based 
solely on the size of an order or which 
might be based upon a buyer’s total pur- 
chase over a stated period of time. It is 
interesting to know that certain pending 
complaints involve, among other things, 
discounts based on the total volume of 
purchases in any one year. In view of 
the fact that formal complaints have been 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
involving these practices, it seems reason- 
able to presume that until these cases are 
disposed of any manufacturer in our in- 
dustry adopting such a plan may lay him- 
self open to a similar complaint. 


Selling Costs 


As to savings in selling expense, if a 
manufacturer can justify and is prepared 
to prove in court if called upon, a saving 
in selling expense on a specific order to a 
customer as against other customers, then 
the law permits some reasonable allow- 
ance therefor to be made. However, it is 
suggested that very careful consideration 
be given to this particular point by any 
manufacturer desiring to make use of it 
because of the nature of the sales expense 
in our industry. Ordinarily salesmen are 
going about from one customer to another 
every day soliciting orders and the prob- 
lem of allocating expense against specific 
orders taken as against calls which result 
in no orders is not very easily done and 
it is quite possible that most, if not all, 
manufacturers in our industry will deter- 
mine that this factor of expense cannot be 
too readily relied upon for the purpose 
of making differences in prices to one 
customer as against another. At any rate, 
it seems clear from the act and the many 
opinions concerning it, that whatever dif- 
ferences are allowed under the provision 
of the act we are now discussing, should 
be modest and reasonable, and no such 
allowances should be made unless the 
manufacturer’s records of savings are 
clear and are retained in his files to be 
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used in support of the allowance should he that the two products are not of like grade 


be called upon to justify it. 

The act further provides that nothing 
therein contained “shall prevent a seller 
rebutting the prima facie case thus made 
by showing that his lower price or the 
furnishing of services or facilities to any 
purchaser or purchasers was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor or the services, or facilities 
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Member of Executive Committee 


furnished by a competitor.” This means, 
if a prima facie case is made against a 
manufacturer and he is called upon to show 
justification for a lower price, that he 
may set up in defense the fact that he 
made the lower price to meet competition. 

It is questionable whether in a proceed- 
ing before the Federal Trade Commission 
or in court much dependency can be 
placed on the defense that a price was 
made to meet competition. This may at 
times be difficult to prove. The buyer 
naturally strives for the best prices pos- 
sible, but the oral statements made during 
such negotiations may fall far short of the 
necessary justification which may be re- 
quired six months or a year later. More- 
over, differences in formulation may com- 
plicate such a justification as it might be 
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and quality. 
Label Differences 


The act declares it to be “unlawful to 
discriminate in price between different 
purchasers of commodities of like grade 
and quality.” We are advised by our spe- 
cial counsel this means a manufacturer 
may not sell the same or substantially the 
same products under two or more labels 
at a different price. The exception which 
might be made to this would be that if a 
manufacturer was selling one of his stand- 
ard products under a special label he could 
claim such advertising as he did on his 
standard brand of products was not for 
the account of the special label goods, and 
he might also claim that his selling ex- 
pense in connection with special label 
goods was less than on his standard brand 
and to the extent that he was prepared to 
justify one or both differences, allowance 
could be made for them. We are also ad- 
vised that it is not enough under the law 
for the manufacturer to make some slight 
adjustments in the formula and because of 
those adjustments sell the altered product 
at a lower figure than the original. This 
is a Federal law and any complaints which 
are made under it will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by government representatives, 
and mere subterfuges will be of no avail. 


This discussion is presented at this time 
to clarify the situation insofar as possible, 
and to provide a background for a con- 
sideration of the matter at this meeting. 
May I express the hope that we may keep 
our consideration within the limits of trade 
sales goods and the normal methods of 
distribution thereof. Questions of sales to 
government (Federal, State and local) and 
questions of sales of industrial products 
are matters which, because of the com- 
plicated nature of this act, require very 
careful consideration and they are being 
given most careful study by your associa- 
tion and its special counsel. 


Because this act is so complicated we 
have developed the trade sales problem 
more thoroughly with the thought in mind 
that by arriving at some solution of trade 
sales, our consideration of industrial sales 
would be much simplified. The associa- 
tion has been studying this question al- 
most daily since the Jaw was passed. It 
has sought the opinions and ideas of many 
manufacturers. It is anxious to be of 
every possible service to the industry. Be- 
tween now and the first of the year it is 
probable that most trade sales manufac- 
turers will set up their own merchandising 
pens to conform to the Robinson-Patman 
aw. 


We definitely recommend that each 
manufacturer inform all of his customers 
fully regarding such plan as he adopts in 
order that there may be no charge of 


secretiveness and that all conditions of the 
manufacturers sales program be made 
available to all customers alike. 

Finally, we request that we be advised 
by each manufacturer of such plans as 
he may set up with an accurate copy 
thereof so that we may transmit it in its 
entirety or digest it for the other members 
of the association, for their information 
only. In this manner it is believed that 
the industry will gradually see this whole 
situation more clearly and will take the 
necessary steps to put its own house in 
order to the end that our industry will 
conform strictly with the law and that 
each manufacturer will have his own 
sales policy clearly and definitely set up 
in fairness to all of his customers. 


Address by Patman 


In a joint session of the divisions of 
the association Representative Wright 
Patman spoke on “The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and Its Application to Indus- 
try.” The coauthor of this universally 
discussed piece of legislation attributed 
its enactment to public sentiment. His 
comment on its industrial influence and 
effects was saliently as follows:— 


The Pobinson-Patman bill was enacted 
into law because public sentiment de- 
manded it. It is one law that was sold 
to the country. It is a law that was sold 
to the country before it was sold to Con- 
gress. The people demanded that Con- 
gress pass this law. In other words, it is 
the result of public sentiment. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “Public senti- 
ment is everything. With public senti- 
ment, nothing can fail; without it, noth- 
ing can succeed. Consequently, he who 
molds public sentiment goes deeper than 
he who enacts statutes or pronounces de- 
cisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to execute.” 

It is seldom that legislation originates 
with the people or that pressure for its 
enactment is exerted more by the people 
than by Members of Congress. 

When a law is passed, the interests ad- 
versely affected usually raise the cry of 
“unconstitutional.” That is an easy an- 
swer and usually a long time is required 
before it is conclusively denied. 


Constitutionality 


In the case of the Robinson-Patman 
act, however, there can be little doubt 
about its constitutionality. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, article 1, sec- 
tion 8, provides that “Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce among the 
several states.” 

The Robinson-Patman act amends the 
Clayton act, which has been on the statute 
books for twenty-one years and never de- 
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clared unconstitutional. The Clayton act 
was intended to make it unlawful for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, 
either directly or indirectly, to discrim- 
inate in price between different purchases 
or commodities. The old Clayton act then 
proceeded to set forth so many provisos 
and exceptions to this prohibition as to 
render it virtually inoperative as a pro- 
tection of the individual business man 
against price discrimination. 

The Robinson-Patman act retains the 
general prohibition but discards most of 
the exceptions and provisos, and makes 
effective the original intention of the Clay- 
ton act, namely, the prevention of direct 
or indirect price discrimination by the 
seller among his customers. Every phase 
of the Robinson-Patman law is designed 
to perfect the old Clayton act, which has 
stood the test of the courts. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
cancelled a contract with Sears-Roebuck 
& Co. involving $150,000,000 immediately 
after the enactment of the Robinson-Pat- 
man law. If they had believed this law 
to be unconstitutional, certainly the con- 
tract would not have been cancelled, as 
this concern and Sears-Roebuck & Co. 
were perfectly willing to contest the 
cease-and-desist order of the Federal 
Trade Commission, but were unwilling 
to risk the penalties of the Robinson- 
Patman law, namely, triple damages to 
injured competitors. 

When the interstate commerce act 
(which had for its purpose the preventing 
of secret rebates and the granting of fa- 
voritism among shippers over railroads) 
was proposed, charges of “unconstitution- 
ality” were urged against it by the inter- 
ests adversely affected. After the law was 
enacted, it was referred to as “crack-pot 
legislation,” “legislative monstrosity,” and 
many other similar names. It was claimed 
that the law could not be enforced. Time 
has proven that the law is not uncon- 
stitutional, that it is a wise law, and that 
it can be enforced; in fact, there are very 
few violations charged under this act. 


Exact Justice Impossible 


It is conceded, I presume, that exact 
justice is impossible—equal justice is pos- 
sible. Human beings will make mistakes 
in the administration of any law. We 
should view the results of a law with 
reference to its effect upon the greatest 
number of people—the general welfare. 
I presume the interstate commerce act has 
caused a few hardships or created a few 
injustices or inequalities. On the other 
hand, it has prevented many hardships, 
injustices and inequalities. On the whole, 
I think its enactment was greatly bene- 
ficial to the people generally. If an effort 
had been made to administer exact jus- 
tice, the interstate commerce act would 
probably have provided that a passenger 
on a railroad train should be compelled to 
pay fare according to weight, on the 
theory that the heavier the weight the 
greater the cost to the company. If we 
want to carry the question of exact justice 
further, we would say that people should 
purchase their clothing and shoes based 
upon the amount of material required to 
make the garments and shoes, and not 
require the one purchasing a small size 
suit or a small size pair of shoes to pay 
the same price as one purchasing a much 
larger size. 

It is contended that the Robinson-Pat- 
man law is not dealing equitably with 
certain large corporate chain interests on 
matters involving certain transactions. 
Let us concede this to be true, for the 
purpose of argument. It may also be 
conceded that the old system before the 
Robinson-Patman law permitted inequal- 
ities and injustices to be perpetrated on 
the smaller dealers of the country. If, 
in order to give the smaller dealers a fair, 
square deal, it was necessary to cause an 
inequality against certain large interests 
in isolated cases, it is justified if the pub- 
lic interest is better served in that way. 


Premium on Efficiency 


The large mass distributors claim that 
their success has not been due to secret 
rebates or special prices, but has been due 
to the fact that they possessed superior 
business ability and greater business effi- 
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ciency. If their contention is true, they 
should not object to being placed upon the 
same competitive floor with their inde- 
pendent competitors. In other words, if, 
as they claim, they are succeeding—not 
by reason of getting a lower price than 
their competitors, but by reason of 
greater efficiency—they will continue to 
succeed under the Robinson-Patman law. 
On the other hand, the Robinson-Patman 
law will give the independent merchants 
a fair opportunity and a_ reasonable 
chance. 


How Far Can One Go? 


I am asked many questions which dis- 
close an intent to go just as far as pos- 
sible to aid certain customers without 
violating the law. Many ask me how will 
they know when they are violating this 
law, how far can they go, and all kinds 
of questions involving details of their own 
business, etc. 

No lawyers, experts, or cost accountants 
will be needed by the concern to comply 
with this law that does not give adver- 
tising allowances or quantity discounts. 
If quantity discounts are allowed, the car- 
load limit should be the maximum which 
will permit the concern to arrive at rea- 
sonable differences of cost without fear of 
violating the law. 


If I were making an effort to comply 
with the law and wanted to feel absolutely 
sure that I was not going to violate it, I 
would not make an effort to favor one cus- 
tomer over another, but I would resolve 
to adopt a policy that would give all my 
customers a fair, square deal, and not dis- 
criminate against any one of them. One 
way of demonstrating good faith in a case 
of this kind would be to have no secret 
prices, but have open, published prices to 
all customers. Then, if there should be 
an inequality, it would be immediately 
pointed out by those interested, and an op- 
portunity made to adjust it before dam- 
age is done. 


Three Sets of Biting Teeth 


Will this law be enforced? I doubt that 
any law upon the statute books has more 
effective provisions for its enforcement 
than this law. It has three sets of biting 
teeth: the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Department of Justice and a private con- 
cern that has a cause of action. 


One of my correspondents said that the 
law could not be enforced, as it was like 
the Volstead act—there will be so many 
violations that it will take half the people 
to enforce the law against the other half. 
My correspondent, however, failed to take 
into consideration that the people did not 
have the incentive to enforce the Volstead 
act that the injured parties will have to en- 
force the Robinson-Patman law. Under the 
Volstead act private citizens were not pro- 
tecting their businesses and receiving 
judgments against their competitors for 
helping to enforce that law, but under the 
Robinson-Patman law, by helping to en- 
force it, they protect their own businesses 
and in other cases may even profit finan- 
cially by obtaining judgments for triple 
damages against offenders. Under this law 
every competitor becomes a detective or a 
policeman, not to snoop or sneak, but to 
stand out openly and boldly and demand 
that this fair law, which grants an equal 
opportunity in business, be rigidly and 
strictly enforced in the interests of the 
country. 


Duty of Government 


It is one of the first duties of government 
to protect the weak against the strong— 
to prevent men from injuring one another. 
Every proposed law dealing with business 
should be carefully considered with ref- 
erence to its effect upon the consumers 
who represent our entire population. 

We know that many, but not all, of our 
most powerful and influential citizens are 
very greedy. That fact has many times 
been demonstrated. It is perfectly natural 
that they should seek more power, influ- 
ence and greater wealth. It is also true 


that where there is greed there is no vi- 
sion, and the Good Book says that where 
there is no vision the people perish. Our 
problems should be considered from the 
standpoint of the future as well as the 
present. 
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Monopoly 


After serving as chairman of a com- 
mittee that has conducted an investigation 
this past year of large-scale buying and 
selling, I am convinced that there is a 
conspiracy among a few rich, powerful 
individuals who control corporations of 
great wealth to obtain a monopoly in re- 
tail distribution. It is a group that is 
naturally greedy and selfish. Big bankers 
in New York are substantially aiding them 
in carrying out their purpose. A’ few years 
ago there were 600 manufacturers of auto- 
mobile tires. Today there are four manu- 
facturing 80 percent of the tires and less 
than twenty-five in all. Practically all the 
others were crushed by this unholy alli- 
ance of great wealth and power. 

One large bank in New York city has 
directorships in more than 4,000 manufac- 
turing, industrial, utility and other large 
business concerns. Another large bank in 
the same city holds more than 2,000 such 
directorships. The largest concerns in 
America are largely controlled by Wall 
Street bankers. The 200,000 independent 
grocerymen in the country, representing 
50 percent of all retail grocery units, are 
receiving only 22 percent of the volume 
of business. The 100,000 corporate chain 
units are receiving 44 percent of the vol- 
ume, and 100,000 voluntary units are receiv- 
ing 34 percent. If the existing law had 
not been changed, a word from the corpo- 
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rate chains to the manufacturers would 
have caused the voluntaries to either be 
taken over by the corporate chains or de- 
stroyed, since all allowances and discounts 
could have been taken away from them. 


Our opponents talk glibly about the 
number of retail units increasing a few 
thousand over a period of four years. They 
say nothing about the volume of business 
and never present the fact that the in- 
creases are below normal and only in com- 
munities not served by chains or in lines 
of business in which the chains are not 
engaged. 

Our opponents would have you believe 
there is no monopoly because it is only 
effective in certain areas where the vol- 
ume of business is the greatest and in 
certain lines of business. That is like a 
doctor telling a 200-pound man not to be 
afraid of cancer, that it covers only a few 
ounces of his 200 pounds. 


As stated by the general manager of one 
of the largest concerns in America re- 
cently, “New battles lines are now form- 
ing. It is the battle to see who shall 
dominate the distribution of merchandise 
in the town of 5,000 population and under.” 
As certain lines of business are monopo- 
lized in certain areas, greedy monopolists 
will enlarge their areas and increase their 
lines of business over which they also ex- 
pect to gain a monopoly. 
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Aimed at “Captain Kidds” in Business 


The Robinson-Patman bill became a law 
June 19, 1936. It is intended to give equal 
rights and a fair opportunity to individual 
citizens and small business without de- 
priving large corporations of a single right 
or privilege that they are entitled to enjoy. 
This law will force a manufacturer to deal 
fairly with his customers. It will not 
deny the manufacturer the right to select 
his customers, but it will deny him the 
right to cheat the customers he has se- 
lected. This law will do much toward 
plowing under absentee ownership. It 
will not entirely be a death sentence for 
absentee ownership of local business, but 
it is a long step in that direction. I be- 
lieve it is the greatest blow that monopoly 
has received in this country in two genera- 
tions. It is aimed at the “Captain Kidds” 
in business who have been detouring the 
Golden Rule. 

It is not right for the small merchants 
of the. country to pay for the concessions 
and subsidies that manufacturers have 
been granting to the large national corpo- 
rate chains. This law is intended to change 
the system that has penalized small buyers 
and subsidized large buyers, and any par- 
ticular business that this law, calling for 
fair dealings, will destroy must be an 
awfully rotten business. This law will not 
destroy, injure or harm in any way any 
legitimate business, but it will prevent a 
few large, greedy, selfish monopolists from 
placing a toll gate at every operation that 
leads to a retail sale to the consumers. This 
law is directed against the unfair trader, 
the cheater, the chiseler and the defrauder. 
It is intended to give equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. It will 
place all dealers upon the same competi- 
tive floor and not give any of them unfair 
advantage over the others. 


Borah-Van Nuys Provision 


Section 3 of this law is what is known as 
the Borah-Van Nuys provision. The 
Robinson-Patman part is the part except 
section 3. In order to get the bill through 
Congress, we agreed to permit Section 3 
to be a part of it. It is not inconsistent 
with the other parts of the bill in any way, 
and not being harmful and possibly help- 
ful to the legislation, I, as one of the 
authors, was very glad to agree that it be 
inserted by the conferees and be a part of 
the law. 

It is my opinion—other lawyers possibly 
will have a different opinion—that section 
3 is not a part of the antitrust laws of this 
country; that is, the other part of the 
Clayton act will not apply to section 3. It 
stands on its own bottom. It is what is 
known as the criminal section of this law. 
It provides for a penalty up to $5,000 or 
imprisonment up to one year, for anyone 


who violates this law. It is pretty strict; 
it is pretty rigid. It says:— 

“It shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce to be a party to or 
assist in any transaction of sale or con- 
tract of sale which discriminates, to his 
knowledge, against competitors of the pur- 
chaser, in that any discount, rebate, allow- 
ance or advertising service charges granted 
to the purchaser over and above any dis- 
count, rebate, allowance or advertising 
service charge available at the time of 
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such transaction to said competitors, in re- 
spect of a sale of goods of like grade, 


quality and quantity.” 
That is No. 1. 


No. 2 is:— 

“It shall be unlawful to discriminate, to 
sell or contract to sell goods in any part 
of the United States at prices lower than 
those exacted by said person elsewhere in 
the United States, for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition or eliminating a com- 
petitor in such part of the United States.” 

To the local, independent retail mer- 
chant who is doing purely an intrastate 
business, this law does not apply; it can’t. 
But to one that does business in more 
than one State, it occurs to me that it will 
apply, and it says that if this person, firm 
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or corporation that is doing business in 
more than one State selects your commun- 
ity and goes into that community and goes 
in business and immediately cuts prices 
for the purpose of destroying competitors 
there, or a competitor, it is a violation of 
this law if that price-cut is below what he 
is selling those same goods for elsewhere 
in the United States. If he violates this 
law, he is subject to this fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Another provision is:— 

“Or to sell or contract to sell goods at 
unreasonably low prices for the purpose of 
destroying competition or eliminating a 
competitor.” 

That is so indefinite, I don’t know how 
effective it will be. I don’t know whether 
it will hold up or not, but the other two 
provisions are rather plain and rather def- 
inite. “Any person violating any provi- 
sion of this section shall upon conviction 
thereof be fined not more than $5,000 or be 
imprisoned”—that is the Borah-Van Nuys 
part, section 3. 

Mr. Patman ‘quoted various provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman act to 
illustrate what the law would do. He 
turned then to its general benfits and 
said:— 

There is no question about the consumer 


being benefited by the passage of this law. 
Time will not permit the many cases 
where this law has caused the consumer to 
receive a better price to be enumerated. 


This law will not fix prices or reward 
the inefficient. It will give the same rights 
and benefits to citizens as are given to big 
corporations under the same facts and cir- 
cumstances. It will cause vacant buildings 
to be occupied; additional local people to 
be employed; put more money into circu- 
lation in the local community, and make 
more opportunities for employment of 
young, ambitious, deserving and worthy 
young people. It will protect consumers 
against monopoly and give them all lower 
prices by reason of a competitive market. 
It will protect wage-earners and producers 
against the destruction of their buying 
power .and will enforce the Golden Rule 
in business. It is a law to grant equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none; 
it invokes the policy of “Live and Let 
Live.” 


At the conclusion of his address, Rep- 
resentative Patman answered a number 
of questions with reference to the act. 
These questions and his answers are 


given on page 19. 


Industrial Sales Conference 


In opening the session of the indus- 
trial sales division of the association 
the chairman, Paul S. Kennedy, of the 
Murphy Varnish Company, outlined the 
purposes of the newly created advisory 
committee which replaces the various 
committees through which the division 
has heretofore functioned. This com- 
mittee will meet as appears to be 
necessary, and is so constituted that 
matters of policy can be decided 
promptly. The committee held its ini- 
tial meeting in Cleveland August 21. 

Mr. Kennedy’s official message to the 
conference was built on the theme that 
the industry has great unsaturated 
possibilities which, however, must be 
approached with care and thought of 
the future. The individuals of the in- 
dustry owe as much to the group as 
they do to their own businesses, he said, 
and would be traitors if not big enough 
to put aside incidentals and safeguard 
the fundamentals of the industry. 

The problems of industrial sales, he 
continued, could be solved by co-oper- 
ative effort of representative men able 


and willing to make decisions, with a 
clear understanding of the type of 
business in which the group is partic- 
ularly interested. The attention of the 
group should be given, not to costs or 
to bids, but to merchandising, he de- 
clared. It should go to promising fields 
first, seeking specialized industrial 
business, selling to manufacturers for 
use on articles which they in turn sell. 


In that direction, he said, material 
and manufacturing costs offer no 
marked or decided advantage, are in- 
cidental. The important factor is de- 
velopment and service expense, because 
the rapid progress and change in the 
field of materials necessitates broad 
research and service work with greatly 
extended staffs. This expense, he ad- 
vised, should be charged where it be- 
longs; every branch should stand on its 
own feet. 

Individualized products were urged 
by Mr. Kennedy in order that an ade- 
quate profitableness might be assured 
and thereby the essential dignity and 
quality of worthwhile service to con- 
suming industries maintained. He 
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pointed to the trend which has put 
lacquer, in the replacing of varnish as 
a finish for automobiles, in a price class 
so low in comparison with the prod- 
ucts replaced that the creator of this 
new finish did not get his just share 
of the rewards—the saving and the re- 
sulting benefits were passed too largely 
to the automobile manufacturer, he de- 
clared. A more satisfactory accept- 
ance price range could easily have been 
established, he thought, if the specific 
purpose had been to get what should 
be got rather than only what could be 
got without particular effort. 

There had been neglect of funda- 
mentals in that trend, Mr. Kennedy 
continued, some manufacturers look- 
ing upon the new business as “velvet” 
with no thought of the intangible costs 
of services involved. Furthermore, he 
felt that it had not been wise to di- 
vulge so much information on composi- 
tion and to suggest thinner formulation 
to the consuming manufacturer instead 
of retaining that where it belonged— 
in the varnish, or lacquer, industry. 
On top of this, failure to individualize 
lacquer put it in the class of staples, 
open to all the evils of competition in 
price. Later has come the additional 
“club” of “reciprocity,” and he felt that, 
if a customer, under this force, must 
give his business, there was no reason 
why he should upset and wreck exist- 
ing accepted price ranges. 

In conclusion Mr, Kennedy said:— 

So, my plea is for merchandising on the 
basis of “customer acceptance’ in this 
particular “specialized” field and selling 


with an eye on the potential marketing . 


price, rather than solely on the cost price. 


Experience has demonstrated that such 
is the soundest policy, both for the cus- 
tomer’s protection as well as our own 
reasonable and merited return. 

Granting that no method is foolproof, we 
should think enough of our customers, 
of ourselves, and our industry to make a 
serious attempt; and I offer the following 
suggestion: 

First:—There must be the hearty co- 
operation of real executives, with willing- 
ness on their part to be not too easily 
upset by minor defections, and even to 
occasionally lose some business. Such 
losses should not concern anybody in 
particular because if they are getting 
reasonable and profitable prices they will 
more than absorb same. 

Second:—Each manufacturer’ should 
have his own price lists for industrial 
sales properly broken down, based on 
honest and acceptable consumer price 
ranges for different groups or grades. 


In this way prices will of course vary, 
but they will be within a reasonable range. 
This should be an encouragement to every 
manufacturer to strive for the improve- 
ment of the quality of his product; im- 
press upon the customer that such prices 
are fair and reasonable for a safe and 
satisfactory product, that he can buy it 
with confidence; and that when he has 
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offers that are noticeably out of line he 
can be prepared to be the guinea pig. 

As far as this type of industrial business 
is concerned, let us be frank with our- 
selves. 

If we want to make it a racket, let us 
be real racketeers. Let us cheat ourselves 
in the methods we use to arrive at selling 
prices; and let us cheat our customers 
by taking every opportunity to substitue 
and cheapen. 

But on the other hand, if we want to 
make it a merchandising proposition, let 
our selling prices carry every proper con- 
sideration and then lend our energies to 
giving our customers improved and better 
products for the same money. 

Let us proceed to build up a customer- 
consciousness as to proper values. Such 
stability would be even more welcome to 
customers than to ourselves, for sales talks 
could then detour from “how cheap” to 
“how good.” 
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Which do you prefer to be? A racketeer, 
or a merchant? 


Concentrating Efforts 


Emphasizing the desirability of doing 
business fairly, as well as profitably, 
with a minimum of competitive friction, 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of the as- 
sociation, urged before the industrial 
sales division that manufacturers look 
to something more than price and get 
rid of the fear that to ask reasonable 
price would be to lose an account. He 
saw much good in this direction in the 
new advisory committee of the division, 
ef which he said:— 


The progress of the industrial division 
under the able leadership of a group of 
men who have given unselfishly of their 
time to the cause is gratifying. Naturally 
during the organization period of this 
work we have been feeling our way and 
changes in the set-up of the industrial 
division have seemed advisable from time 
to time. The last change suggested by the 
members of the original steering commit- 
tee was an outstandingly important one. 
I refer to the creation of the industrial 
division advisory council consisting of 
twenty-five of the heads of an equal num- 
ber of concerns, all out in front on the 
firing line in the field of industrial finishes 
and all men who are ready and willing to 
do their part in helping to further the 
interests of this important branch of the 
industry. 

The practical steps which have been 
taken by way of frank consideration of 
individual costs, of the expense of doing 
business, including the relatively high 
price industrial finish manufacturers have 
to pay for technical service both in their 
plant and in the field as contrasted to 
trade sales, is all along perfectly legal 
lines and certainly helpful to all manu- 
facturers alike. The gathering of monthly 
statistics on the consumption of chinawood 
oil, stocks on hand, and future purchases 
was authorized at the meeting of the 
advisory committee referred to. If and 
when this is generally supported by the 
manufacturers in the industry supplying 
the. information regularly, so that a 
substantial volume of the consumption is 
represented it will aid each manufacturer 
in more clearly deciding his own pur- 
chasing policy. This will be especially so 
after we have had the first year’s experi- 
ence and can make monthly comparisons. 
The subject of this service will un- 
doubtedly be discussed under your pro- 
gram today, and I want to express the 
hope that it will be talked out thoroughly 
and that the discussion will result in wider 
support of this activity than has so far 
been received. 
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Mr. Trigg closed his remarks with a 
reiterated plea for more complete or- 
ganization of industrial sales work by 
local committees in the principal man- 
ufacturing centers. 


Extending Markets 


Pointing to the estimate of a business 
of $160,000,000 in industrial paints this 
year as evidence of the size and im- 
portance of this branch of the indus- 
try’s activities, J. Heath Wood, of 
Standard Varnish Works, spoke of the 
opportunities for further growth pre- 
sented by the great number of ma- 
terials to work with and the numerous 
industrial fields in which coating 
preparations are or can advantageously 
be used. He urged that thorough 
search be made to discover industrial 
surfaces now unpainted, to study their 
possibilities, and to meet these with 
serviceable coatings to the user. 


He suggested that consideration of 
markets be sent far and wide into all 
possible fields, not only for the de- 
velopment of new uses of coatings to 
protect or to appeal to the eye, but for 
other purposes—weatherproofing, wa- 
terproofing, glossing, as adhesives. He 
cited the many new uses of aluminum 
and the development of cellulose sheet 
wrappings as instances of what can be 
done with such a program. 


Touching more in detail on his idea 
of market extension, Mr. Wood said:— 


Don’t be afraid to let your thoughts run 
wild at the start. Make a list of all the 
things you know of, which are not now 
coated with paint, varnish, or lacquer. 
Your salesmen, your technical men, and 
you yourselves, know friends in many 
lines of business—talk to them. A man in 
Chicago who was paying thousands of dol- 
lars to have the stone front on a large 
building sandblasted because of the ac- 
cumulation of soft coal soot wanted to 
know why a solution or coating could not 
be put on so that future layers of soot 
could be washed off at considerably less 
expense. How much does it cost to polish 
marble and how much would a glossy 
coating material cost? 

A man who knows the furniture game 
said he could give a very good reason for 
coating the wood on all sides before fabri- 
cation. Radiators are primed before ship- 
ment to temporarily prevent rust until in- 
stalled. What other products need the 
same temporary protection. Could we do 
anything for the brick manufacturer? 


We must expect to find blanks on many 
trails but that is so in every game. Prom- 
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ise yourself that you and your men will 
spend one-half hour per month regularly 
together on this adventure and sooner or 
later you will be looking forward to these 
meetings, will have them more frequently, 
and will eventually find that you have ex- 
panded your market to a degree far in 
excess of the effort expended. 


Sales Education 


First and foremost, the responsibility 
of those interested in industrial sales 
of coatings is, for the individual and 
for the group, to make products that in 
the best possible degree meet the re- 
quirements of the ultimate user. This 
was the point of a message delivered 
in an address on “Reversing Our 
ABC’s,” by Gordon H. Robertson, of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company. It 
followed, he continued, that the first 
step toward assurance of success was 
a real study of what the ultimate con- 
sumer wants. To try to fit demand to a 
product, instead of reversing the opera- 
tion, was plain folly in his opinion. 

He cited as example of proper pro- 
cedure the “Better Light—Better Sight” 
campaign, and, as a reverse, an ex- 
perience in finding that a _ coating 

- wanted for gasoline pumps was un- 
satisfactory although it had worked 
fine on test panels. Opportunity to co- 
operate for better satisfaction on both 
sides exists, he said, telling of an ex- 
perience in helping a consumer organi- 
zation to revise its standards for coat- 
ings. This, he said, was far better 
than putting a new product on the 


Trade Sales 


After briefly reviewing the creation 
and development of the trade sales 
division of the association, the chair- 
man, Charles W. Eastwood, of the U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Company, told of 
the belief arrived at in the conference 
last May that local committees could 
contribute much to the value of the 
division’s activities by meeting fre- 
quently and studying conditions in com- 
petition, cost accounting, credits, and 
selling methods. 


During. the past year, Mr. Eastwood 
said, the division had been constantly 
engaged in developing new ideas for 
sales. promotion, including a plan for 
handling instalment selling of paint 
and painting. Quite recently the divi- 
sion had been instrumental in getting the 
Department of Commerce to inaugu- 
rate a monthly bulletin—‘“Trade Hints 
for Paint and Varnish Merchants’—for 
free distribution to dealers and paint- 
_ ers. This bulletin is prepared by the 
- division, Mr. Eastwood explained, and 
distributed by the department. 


In. co-operation with suppliers of 
other building materials, the division is 
endeavoring to establish a better under- 
standing of building problems in gen- 
eral. Mr. Eastwood said that sug- 
gestions for work in the coming year 
would be welcomed. 


Time Payment Plan 


The construction and operation of the 
plan of deferred financing of purchases 
of paint and painting was discussed 
from three angles, presenting the view- 
point of the national manufacturer, that 
of the local manufacturer, and that of 
the painter. 


The national manufacturer’s views 
were presented by E. J. Allee, advertis- 
ing manager for the paint and varnish 
division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Mr. Allee said that the in- 
dustry had had the choice of accepting 
the plan and employing it as a sales 
power, or opposing it, which would 
make it a competitive force. He con- 
sidered the decision to accept the plan 
to have been wise. 


Reason for Slow Start 


For the slow start of the time- 
payment plan in the paint industry, 
Mr. Allee saw these logical reasons:— 


1. The unfamiliarity of the public with 
the fact that this plan is available to them. 
Little of this publicity has reached the 
actual target of the plan; we have all been 
so busy selling it to dealers, painters and 
our own selling forces. And even those 
who know about it are not sure whether 
they like it. After all, to form a habit 
takes longer than six months and a greater 
force than a few leafilets or trade paper 
advertisements. 


2. The complexity of the clerical work 
involved. One member of this industry 
calls it ““‘the no-red-tape” plan and it may 
be so from a comparative viewpoint, but 
still, there are a lot of forms to be filled 
out. And if you don’t believe that this is 
a handicap, reflect how gleefully you view 
the prospect of making out your income 
tax] 
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market without knowing whether it is 
wanted or will be taken. 


Mr. Roberts7n summed up the need 
for educational work on both sides in 
industrial selling as follows:— 


1. The day of “hit and miss” formula- 
tion of products is over. We must learn 
to continually think of our ABC’s back- 
wards, and know that our products fully 
meet the requirements of the market for 
which they are designed before we at- 
tempt to sell them. 

2. That our industrial business is divided 
up into many highly specialized products 
or markets. For the sake of our own best 
interests and, incidentally, if you like, for 
the interest of our industry, we should not 
attempt to go after any branch of indus- 
trial business in a “hit and miss” fashion. 
We must make sufficient study of the 
requirements to know that we have some- 
thing worthwhile to offer. 


3. Our success in doing this job depends 
to an important degree on the type and 
caliber of our industrial representatives 
and field service men, and we should look 
to these men not only as salesmen, but to 
keep us up to date on what the users 
of our products are really after. 


4. That, besides carrying on a civil war- 
fare for business, we as a group are con- 
tinually engaged in relentless foreign 
warfares on as many fronts as typified by 
the metal aircraft, refrigerators, office 
desks and so on. That, we should realize 
in these instances our interests are as one. 


5. That, realizing we do have important 
common problems as well as individual 
problems that we take full advantage of 
the industrial division of the national asso- 
ciation to work on these common problems 
to our individual and collective advantage. 


Conference 


3. Then we have to consider the prefer- 
ences of our customers. Pa will buy a new 
car first of all, and Ma is going to have a 
refrigerator. These are items away up 
ahead of painting in their preference list 
and must recognize that we are lucky if 
we are third or fourth in line. And when 
you read the astounding record of the 
auto industry and add to it what has been 
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spent for radios, refrigerators and washing 
machines—well, you just know there can’t 
be much money left. 

4. The complacency of dealers and 
painters, who should be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of this idea, is a very definite 
handicap. Yes, I guess they have been 
busy and probably do not need to pay any 
attention to it, just yet. Business is good! 
Why worry over a lot of legal-looking 
documents? Good enough if someone 
comes in looking for it; and into the well- 
filled pigeon hole goes your carefully 
worded time payment selling plan. The 
painter, of course, is far afield when he 
attempts to sell a job on a part payment 
basis. The work is distasteful to him; few 
will do it. 


In spite of these formidable-looking 
obstacles, he felt that the problem was 
not specially difficult, its solution re- 
quiring chiefly that the story be prop- 
erly presented to property-owners. Mr. 
Allee told of the manner in which his 
eompany operated in connection with 
the time-payment plan, and reported en- 
couraging results. 


Declaring that, while none could ac- 
curately predict the future of the plan, 
Mr. Allee said that it was obvious that 
none should remain indifferent to this 
means of promoting sales. He looked 
upon the application of the plan as a 
job for concerted effort, and, quoting 
Ernest T. Trigg’s estimate that the plan 
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had sold at least $10,000,000 worth of 
paint, he regarded the job as worthy of 
the association. 


Suggestions for Future 
He declared that a telling effect would 
follow soon upon concerted efforts along 
these lines:— 


1. A simpler procedure. Fewer forms. 
Simpler forms. Less questions. The recent 
modifications towards simplicity are wel- 
comed. When you berrow money at a 
bank, you sign a note. Perhaps somewhere 
between this acme of simplicity and the 
present system lies an intermediary and 
acceptable compromise. 


2. Publicity reaching the public. This 
is vital. It will not hurt your paint adver- 
tising to include this phrase: “If you pre- 
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fer, you can pay for your paint job in 
easy, monthly installments.” 


For the local manufacturer, H. J. 
Kuhn, of the Kuhn Paint & Varnish 
Works, Houston, Texas, said that the 
time-payment plan not only was im- 
portant but was “colossal.” He was 
so happy with his results that he feared 
that he might overstate them; he 
showed, however, that these results 
had required work, but that the task 
had been eased by the FHA program 
from that of earlier efforts in the same 
direction. The association’s plan had, 
of course, been the factor of greatest 
influence, even though it was less lib- 
eral than ‘the FHA program in terms 
of payment. Easier payments, he 
thought, would add still more to the 
benefits of the plan. 


Concluding on a note of apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Kuhn said:— 


We are indeed grateful to the association 
for this very effective selling activity they 
have made possible for us. We appreciate 
it; we realize it was made possible through 
our association, when all of the represen- 
tative private agencies had refused to con- 
sider us. We consider it a prime medium 
of development for not only ourselves and 
the others in the paint industry in our 
class, but for the property-owner and the 
public at large. And I do hope that you 
will accept the sincerity of my word for 
the fact that it is an easy thing to develop, 
and go home and make up your minds to 
use-this to the fullest extent. If you don’t 
need the volume it affords, then, in behalf 
of those people whose houses are actually 
deteriorating for the need of paint, or if 
not for that, for the welfare of the people 
in your community from a civic standpoint 
in the improvement of the general ap- 
pearance of the neighborhoods in which 
they live. This last may sound altruistic, 
but it is not my intention to put any such 
aspect on this thing; only to emphasize the 
fact that there is this great amount of 
paint that should be sold, for the public’s 
welfare, and there is plenty of justification 
for evcry one of us to get busy and see 
that the public’s needs are encouraged and 
supplied. And I hope we will all leave 


here with that sincere determination in 
mind. 


The Painter’s Views 


John D. Sheehan, business manager 
for the Chicago Painters and Decorators 
Association, told how the painter looks 
upon the time-payment plan of finan- 
cing painting. He noted as the only 
change by the general plan a departure 
from the personal credit methods used 
for a long time. He considered the 
general, impersonal plan a necessary 
weapon in the spreading competition 
for the consumer’s dollar, and declared 
that the plan would bring good results 
if it were properly used. 

The necessity of the painter’s doing 
a thorough job of selling was pointed 
out by Mr. Sheehan. This need had 
been met in other lines. Behind it, 
with respect to painting, was a large 
proportion of the houses of the country 
—unpainted for years. He felt that the 
paint industry, from manufacturer to 
contractor, was not awake to the need 
for carrying to the public the value of 
painting, for awakening property 
owners to recognition of the heavy re- 
turns from an investment in the paint- 
ing of their buildings. 

Too many contractors, he said, seem 
to feel that the arranging for time pay- 
ments should be done wholly by the 
customer. He felt that the procedure 
should be simplified and that the manu- 
facturer should co-operate more closely 
with the contractor. He suggested the 
formation of local committees, repre- 
senting manufacturers, dealers, and 
contractors, to organize and direct the 
operation of the time-payment plan. 
Each locality, he said, presents charac- 
teristics which call for individual treat- 
ment. 


Simplification 


For the committee on simplification, 
J. E. Ingram, chairman, reported an en- 
couraging trend in the industry to look 
upon this program as a helpful one. 
Better adherence to it was noticeable, 
and the few departures were of prac- 
tically negligible effect. 


Mr. Ingram told of the desire of the 
Simplified Practice Division of the Na- 
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tional Bureau of Standards to modern- 
ize the simplified practice recommenda- 
tions for the paint industry, which had 
become effective September 1, 1932. 
The committee, he said, has under ad- 
visement modifications of the existing 
provisions and the addition of a small 
number of new items. It was his be- 
lief that the Department of Commerce 
would accept the recommendations of 
the committee. The subsequent pro- 
cedure would be to send the revised 
program to all members of the indus- 
try for acceptance. 


Wholesale Division Meeting 


these be adopted by the general con- 
vention, 


In its annual session the wholesale 
division of the association adopted a 
resolution favoring extension of titles 
I and II of the Federal housing act. The 
purposes of these titles and their de- 
sirability from the viewpoint of the 
industry were explained by Ernest T. 
Trigg, president of the association. 

Proposals made by the simplification 
committee were outlined by Harry W. 
Constant. The division approved the 
proposed changes in and additions to 
the program and recommended that 


Distribution Trends 


A specially prepared address on 
“Present-Day Methods of Distribution” 
was given by Stanley L. Kedzierski, 
chief of the wholesale trade section of 
the Marketing Research Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

Data on wholesaling practices are not 
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plentiful, Mr. Kedzierski said, but this 
branch of distribution is tied in closely 
with trends, the effects of which are 
clearly noticeable in other divisions. 
He defined a wholesaler as follows:— 

A wholesaler is one whose function is 
to carry a well selected stock of mer- 
chandise; to buy in suitable quantities; 
to warehouse a reserve stock for retailers 
within a radius of economic distribution 
and convenience of service; and to resell 
in proper units to the retailer as economic- 
ally as possible. Whether a buyer is a 
wholesaler or not, does not depend upon 
the quantity he buys. It is not the char- 
acter of his buying, but the character of 
his selling which marks him as a whole- 
saler. 

In the dual function of serving the 
manufacturer as a distributor and the 
retailer as a source of supply, the 
wholesaler, he said, is affected by the 
following factors:— 

Public attitude regarding increasing costs 
of goods to consumer. 

Manufacturers’ policies of direct selling. 

Group buying by independents. 

Direct buying by large retailers. 

Hand-to-mouth buying, which, incident- 
ally, must be mentioned to complete any 
picture in paint and varnish wholesaling. 


Relations with Manufacturer 


Discontent between manufacturers 
and wholesalers, Mr. Kedzierski said, 
arises chiefly, on the part of the former, 
from a feeling that the wholesaler 
does not carry a suffcient stock of the 
manufacturer’s goods and does not give 
adequate selling service. He showed 
that there is a tendency to stock more 
heavily, because rapid turnover has not 
paid so well as was expected, and the 
discounts from larger quantities, to- 
gether with savings in transportation 
costs, afford better profits. Credit im- 
provement in the retail trade was an 
influence in this respect. 

There is still an inclination among 
wholesalers, largely because of dissatis- 
faction with manufacturers’ treatment 
of chain stores, to let the manufacturer 
himself do the largest part of his sell- 
ing, he said. Manufacturers sometimes 
expect too much from wholesalers in 
this regard, he continued, and overlook 
the multiplicity of a wholesaler’s sales- 
man’s job. 

The trend among manufacturers to 
carry large spot stocks for the conven- 
ience of direct buyers was mentioned as 
another cause of discontent, but this, 
Mr. Kedzierski said, was helpful to the 
smaller wholesaler also. Its chief value 
was that it enabled the manufacturer 
to do his own selling when he felt that 
he had to do this. 


Del Credere Plans 


The del credere plans of part consign- 
ment selling through distributors were 
discussed by the speaker. The position 
of the wholesaler as the manufacturer’s 
agent has advantages and disadvantages, 
he pointed out, but it gives the whole- 


saler a larger portion of the business 
than he has under direct sales. 


Mr. Kedzierski did not believe that 
general adoption of the del credere plan 
for purposes of price stabilization would 
be successful. Lack of uniformity of 
plans was one reason, as he saw it. 
The difficulty of determining the status 
of a retailer was another. The heavy 
task of making reports would slow down 
the operations of a wholesaler, he be- 
lieved. The del credere plan might, 
he said, offset the disadvantage of spot 
stocking when the volume was not ade- 
quate to profitable operation of the lat- 
ter type. 


Consumer Co-operatives 

The consumer co-operative movement 
deserved careful consideration by whole- 
salers, Mr. Kedzierski said. But, he felt 
that it was not so serious a threat as 
it was sometimes pictured, because the 
co-operative must operate substantially 
more cheaply than regular distribution 
and suffers at least equally from in- 
efficiency of management. 


The maintenance of harmony among 
its directors was another difficulty men- 
tioned with reference to a co-operative. 
Lack of adequate flexibility was a handi- 
cap, as it is in any large business. 


Wholesalers must keep their eyes on 
changing conditions if they are to sur- 
vive, Mr. Kedzierski warned. They 
must strive vigorously to satisfy their 
retailer customers, and change their 
methods to meet all the requirements of 
the latter. Relations with retailers must 
be thorouzhly understood. Markets 
must be analyzed, for possibilities as 
well as for current returns. Outmoded 
plans must be discarded and satisfac- 
tory service from an indivi‘ual, as well 
as an economical standpoint, must be 
offered. 

The division had a discussion of the 
Patman act, covering many points, par- 
ticularly that of functional discounts, 
that are peculiar to wholesaling. 


Results of Election 


By unanimous approval of the slate 
submitted by the nominating committee, 
throush Harry W. Constant, chairman, 
the division elected the following:— 

Vice-chairman, A. F. Winstel. 


Executive committee chairman, Harry 
W. Constant. 
Executive 
W. B. Elwang. 
Other members of the executive com- 
mittee for three-year terms, H. J. Wood- 

lock, Carl F. Watter, and F. A. Dyke. 

Secretary, Edward R. Drake, Washing- 
ton. 

Delegates to N. P. V. & L. A. convention, 
Charles W. Brown and Carl H. Nagel. 

T. A. Flynn, chairman of the division, 
presided at the sessions on two days. Ar- 
rangements were made by the executive 
committee earlier in the week. 


committee vice-chairman, 


Committee Reports 


Reports for the various standing com- 
mittees of the association were dis- 
tributed in the convention in printed 
form, and in but a few instances were 
such reports presented orally. Sum- 
maries of the printed reports are given 
below. 


Clean Up and Paint Up 


In the twenty-fourth year of the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign, said the committee headed by 
Dr. R. A. Plumb, its work had been 
given still greater momentum and had 
still further added profits to the busi- 
ness of the industry. Also the campaign 
had performed an outstanding public 
service in promoting better standards 
of living and greater health, safety, and 
beauty of environment in thousands of 
communities. 

Recognition of the value of this cam- 
paign had come from all parts of the 
country from public executives to let- 
ter of appreciation from President 
Roosevelt was reproduced in the re- 
port) and had been shown in an in- 
creasing devotion of space in news- 
papers to the furtherance of the clean- 
up and paint-up aims. 

On the basis of paint sales of more 
than $1,000,000 in the 1936 St. Louis 
campaign, the committee regarded the 
annual value of this movement to the 
industry to be at least the $50,000,000 
which had been estimated a few years 
ago. 

The committee made the following 
recommendation:— 

It is recommended by your committee 
that full consideration be given to the fact 
that the volume and intensity of activity 
of your National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau necessarily must be 





limited by the funds available, and that 
as rapidly as it becomes feasible, that the 
bureau be given increased means with 


Dr. R. A. Plumb 
Chairman on Clean Up and Paint Up 


which to expand its highly profitable serv- 
ice to the industry. 


Credits and Collections 


A national program for handling in- 
dustrial accounts and local programs 
for dealer, painter, and contractor ac- 
counts were submitted by the commit- 
tee on credits and collections. These 
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plans will be sponsored by a nationwide 
committee, of which F. J. Hamerin, of 
the Lilly Varnish Company, Indianapo- 
lis, is chairman, and R. A. Colliton, of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
St. Louis, is secretary. The personnel 
of this committee is as follows:— 


Vice-Chairmen 


Central zone,.F. H. Hamerin, Lilly Var- 
nish Company, Indianapolis; Eastern zone, 
H. E. Rhell, John T. Lewis & Bro. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Southern zone, M. M. 
Salaun, Marine Paint & Varnish Company, 
New Orleans; Western zone, C. H. Sond- 
haus, National Lead Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Steering Committee 


F. J. Hamerin, chairman, Lilly Varnish 
Company, Indianapolis; J. A. Fueglein, 
Louisville Varnish Company, Louisville; 
T. J. Kenny, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Brooklyn; B. G. McFadden, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo; T. G. Murphey, Sher- 
win-Williams Company, Cleveland; H. E. 


. D. A. Kohr 


Member of Executive Committee 


Rhell, John T. Lewis & Bro. Company, 
Philadelphia; M. M. Salaun, Marine Paint 
& Varnish Company, New Orleans; L. E. 
Schroeder, George E. Watson Company, 
Chicago; C. H. Sondhaus, National Lead 
Company, San Francisco. 


Local Representatives 


Atlanta—Ellis L. Cone, F. J. Cooledge & 
Sons. 


Baltimore—A. L. Franklin, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 


Birmingham.—J. M. Phillips, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company; George L: Pierce, 
the Glidden Company. 


Boston.—Wesley W. Gilmour, Boston 
Varnish Company; Frank A. Roche, Wads- 
worth, Howland & Co. 


Buffalo.—_B. G. McFadden, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc.; W. A. Michael, National Lead 
Company. 

Chicago.—W. H. Luecke, James B. Day & 
Co.; Leon C. Hayes, Standard Varnish 
Works. 


Cincinnati—O. F. Stuempel, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company; Charles W. Heitman, 
Foy Paint Company. 

Cleveland.—J. E. Campbell, Sherwin- 
Williams Company. 

Dallas.—P. E. Dietz, Sherwin-Williams 
Company; C. C. Knudson, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. 

Denver.—Frank McLister, Kohler-McLis- 
ter Paint Company. 

Des Moines.—William H. Schmidt, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company; H. E. Collins, 
Standard Glass & Paint Company. 

Detroit——C. Fallon, Frazer Paint Com- 
pany; Frank Bacon, Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany. 

Grand Rapids.—G. E. Cowlishaw, Grand 
Rapids Wood Finishing Company. 

Houston.—A. Waldhauser, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 

Indianapolis.—Dwight 
A. Burdsal Company. 

Kansas City.—E. N. Ronnau, Cook Paint 
& Varnish Company. 

Los Angeles.—Warren J. Beebe, W. P. 
Fuller & Co. 

Louisville—J. A. Fueglein, Louisville 
Varnish Company; C. D. Kerswill, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Paint & Varnish Company. 

Memphis.—-M. G. Heins, True-Tagg 
Paint Company. 

Milwaukee.—P. W. Ruppert, National 
Lead Company; A. L. Kohlmetz, Patek 
Brothers, Inc. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul.—J. W. Hoffman, 
Forman, Ford & Co.; George Coughlin, St. 
Paul White Lead & Oil Company. 

Newark.—G. H. Rothweiler, 
Varnish Company. 

New Orleans.—B. H. Read, American 
Paint Works. 

New York.—D. H. Driver, Devoe & 
Raynolds Company. 

Omaha—J. T. Cunningham, Pioneer 
Glass & Paint Company; D. H. Baldwin, 
Cook Paint & Varnish Company. 

ae W. Sande, John Lucas 
& Co. 

Pittsburgh.—J. G. Reuter, 


Sherburne, the 


Murphy 


Pittsburgh 
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Plate Glass Company; J. E. Smith, John 
Lucas & Co. 

Portland (Ore.).—J. F. Totten, General 
Paint Corporation; W. J. Webber, W. P. 
Fuller & Co. 

Richmond.—F. J. Sampson, Sampson 
Paint & Color Company; Charles W. Snead, 
Bullington Paint Company. 

St. Louis—E. J. Brengartner, Con-Ferro 
Paint & Varnish Company. 

Salt Lake City—Harold Moore, Salt 
Lake Glass & Paint Company. 

San Francisco.—C. C. Hill, W. P. Fuller 
& Co.; C. E. Howard, Paraffine Com- 
panies. 

Seattle—B. W. Lockhart, National Lead 
Company; R. C. Uhlmann, Schorn Paint 
Manufacturing Company. 

This program was outlined in all 
salient particulars in the report. It will 
be presented to the entire membership 
with the co-operation of the divisions 
on industrial sales and trade sales. 


The committee reported that its sur- 
vey of industrial accounts showed a 
lessening of bad debt losses in 1935; 
the percentage compared with that for 
the two preceding years as follows, the 
increase in the largest account group 
being noteworthy:— 

————Percentage——_——_, 
1985. 1934. 1933. 
Up to $100,000....... 0.6241 0.8958 1.2905 
Up to $500,000....... 0.2 0.6342 1.7164 








Up to $1,000,000,..... 0.6089 2.3221 
Over $1,000,000....... 0.6544 0.3454 1.0528 
All accounts......... 0.5301 0.5486 1.5666 


Legislation 


Because the period was one in which 
only a few State legislatures were in 
session the committee on legislation 
had had a relatively quiet year. Its 
work had been applied chiefly to bills 
for the licensing of painters and deco- 
rators in Kentucky, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island. None of these bills was 
passed. 


The committee had also been inter- 
ested in the Ohio fuel tax bill and had 





Herbert W. Rice 
Chairman on Legislation 


got an amendment continuing the ex- 
emption of raw materials for the paint 
industry. 

Because at least forty-one State 
legislatures will meet during 1937, the 
committee expected to be kept busier 
than it was in 1936. In this connection 
it made the following recommendation 
through its chairman, Herbert W. 
Rice:— 

Your committee urgently requests that 
the president of each local association ap- 
point an alert and well-qualified legisla- 
tive committee if he has not already done 
so, and that its personnel be reported to 
headquarters, who will in turn acquaint 
your national legislative committee with 
such local committees, to the end that 
our legislative machinery may function 
with a high degree of efficiency in its 
arduous labors to protect the welfare of 
our industry and allied industries in every 
possible way. To be effective and suc- 
cessful, especially in this era, vigilance 
and quick and timely action is impera- 
tive. 


Local Programs 


Ten letters had been sent during the 
past year to local associations by the 
committee on local association pro- 
grams under the chairmanship of C. K. 
Stodder. Six of these letters conveyed 
suggestions for programs, including the 
topics, “Sensible Credit,” “Dealer and 
Painter Night,” “Small Batch Produc- 
tion and Sales,” “Value of Research; or, 
Improved Fundamentals,” “Review of 
Scientific Trend.” The other letters 
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asked for suggestions and solicited in- 
quiries for help in developing local pro- 
grams. 

The committee got but two or three 
letters from local associations asking 
advice or co-operation. It was inclined 
to conclude that it was being allowed 
to rust through disuse, and urged local 
officials to make more use of its serv- 


| Membership 


Although it had expected that a 
slump in membership would follow the 
collapse of the NRA and the passing of 
the industry’s code, the committee on 
membership was able and pleased to 
report that the number of members has 
continued to grow since 1934. In spite 
of eighty-two resignations during the 
past year a net gain of fifteen had been 
made by the enrollment of ninety- 
seven new members in the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling classes. One 


E. V. Peters 
Chairman on Membership 


class C member had been lost, but the 
total membership, according to Chair- 
man E. V. Peters, was at an all-time 
high total of 1,198; 864 in the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling classes, and 319 


in class C. 

The rolls of the constituent local as- 
sociations were changed during the 
year as follows:— 

Oct. 80, 

Gained. Lost. 1986. 
9 

16 
61 
8 

59 
21 
43 
6 

6 

26 
138 
9 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston (New England) 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. 
New Orleans 


— 
SOSSHSOSOH BOOTH AH NYP ANHNWASCHwHMHOSOHONwWaASCS 


Omaha (Nebraska and Iowa). 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland (Ore.)...+++eeeeeeee 
Richmond 

Salt Lake City 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

St. Louis 


10 130 


The membership committee made the 
following recommendations:— 

1. Increasing the interest and activity 
of local associations in matters of na- 
tional membership. 

2. Continuation of the work at na- 
tional headquarters at Washington of dis- 
seminating educational propaganda 
throughout the membership, emphasizing 
the great value of the work which the na- 
tional association is doing. 

3. Continuation of a somewhat smaller 
steering committee of the national mem- 
bership committee, who can conveniently 
meet more frequently to formulate and 
supervise the carrying out of general 
membership plans. 


Memorials 


The report of the committee on me- 
morials, orally presented in summary 
by the chairman, R. F. Adams, and 
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adopted in a standing vote of tribute, 
recorded the deaths of the following:— 


Adamson, Charles B. 
Assmann, F. A. 
Abraham, Ludolph H. 
Bissell, David S. 
Bourland, Harry D. 
Bogk, Frederick C. 
Bogk, August W. 
Booker, S. E. 
Bronson, Mayhew W. 
Bull, Clarence G. 
Bullington, A. Holt. 
Clark, Arthur Wayne. 
Clements, Hurin Martin. 
Crawford, Edwin R. 
Dallon, John N. 
Edgar, William A., Jr. 
Einstein, Henry F. 
Ferbert, Albert J. 
Fortmeyer, George William. 
Foy, Edward A., Sr. 
Foy, William F. 
Goldsborough, Francis Carroll. 
' Hanna, James Burns. 
Hasse, Otto A. 
Heath, Arthur Monroe. 
Henniges, Joseph C. 
Hicks, Robert Clark. 
Hirst, John William. 
Ingersoll, Oliver Weekes. 
Ingram, Henry William. 
Kasebier, Frederick William. 
Layfield, Walter A. 
Lehman, B. G. 
Lewis, Frank S. 
Lucas, James F. 
Magnus, Frederick S. 
Malott, Charles M. 
Meyer, George A. 
Mountain, William M. 
Murphy, Edward Daniel. 
Myers, Charles P. 
Neeper, S. Fred. 
O’Brien, J. J. 
Oldfield, Lewis. 
Paisley, John W. 
Parks, Alfred M. 
Porter, Ellis. 
Reynolds, Paul B. 
Ruehl, John. 
Ruppel, Henry. 
Schwartz, Jacob E. 
Searle, Thaddeus Guy. 
Smith, A. Weston. 
Somers, Fred Lavanburg. 
Tonner, William W. 
Tuck, William Oliver, Jr. 
Uhlich, Paul. 
Ward, Thomas V. 
Watt, Allister G. 
Wheeler, Frederick S. 
Wilhelm, Charles W. 
Williams, Edward M. 
Wilson, Norris S. 
Young, John Marshall. 


Save the Surface 


In its report the committee on save 
the surface said:— 

We often think that it’s too bad that 
everyone in the industry can’t visit asso- 
ciation headquarters and see for himself 
the tremendously effective work that is 
being done for the paint industry at 2201 
New York avenue. 

Take Save the Surface, for instance. 

We doubt if you realize what invaluable, 
paint-selling publicity is being constantly 
released by this division of the associa- 
tion: stories that appear in newspapers 
in every State of the Union; stories pre- 
pared for the largest magazines, for trade 
publications—for farm journals; radio ma- 
terial that is broadcast weekly from Maine 
to Mexico. 

But of course you can’t realize the ex- 
tensiveness of the job that is being done— 
so we're bringing the “mountain” to you, 
“Mahomet.” 


The committee’s report (C. W. East- 
wood was chairman) then went on to 
show in pictures how widespread and 
varied is the publicizing of the pur- 
pose and progress of the save the sur- 
face campaign. 


Tariff 


The report of the committee on tariff, 
of which Thurlow J. Campbell was 
chairman, was a brief review of the 
work attached to the proposals in Con- 
gress to impose taxes on drying oils. 
These proposals resulted in a tax of 
4% cents per pound on importations of 
sunflower, rapeseed, hempseed, and 
perilla oils, with a compensating tax of 
2 cents per pound on these oilseeds. 
The proposal to apply the 4%4-cent tax 
to tung oil was defeated in the senate 
committee on finance. This tax, the as- 
sociation’s committee said, would have 
cost the industry in the neighborhood 
of $4,500,000 a year. 
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Trademarks 


Since publication of the association’s 
trademark directory in 1935, the com- 
mittee on trademarks reported, the 
bureau had got data on approximately 
2,000 trade-names used by the indus- 
try. The names now on file in the 
trademark bureau total approximately 
25,000, of which the committee esti- 
mated 25 percent are registered in the 
United States Patent Office. 

The large number of unregistered 
names on which the bureau has data 
evidenced, in the minds of the com- 
mittee, the absolute necessity of con- 
sulting the bureau’s files when the 
selection of a trade-name is under con- 
sideration. In this connection the com- 
mittee called attention to the bureau’s 
pamphlet, “A Treatise on Trademarks,” 
which presents useful information on 
the selection of valid marks. Copies of 
this pamphlet may be obtained without 
cost from the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation. 

The committee, through its chairman, 
C. J. Caspar, expressed its appreciation 
of the services of Robert K. Shannon, 
who has charge of the trademark 
bureau. It asked the members of the 


Charles J. Caspar 


Chairman on Trademarks 


association to recognize that the bureau 
belongs to them and that its practically 
and essentially valuable services were 
freely available. 

A comprehensive review of rulings on 
freight rates was reported by the traffic 
committee, of which E. A. Leveille was 
chairman. 

The committee on arbitration, of 
which Frank P. Cheesman was chair- 
man, had had no work to do during 
the year. It repeated its invitation to 
members to submit arbitrable differ- 
ences to it. . 

A brief report as observed was pre- 
sented by the committee on the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
the chairman of which was Frank J. 


Sampson. 


Entertainment Features 


For the entertainment of the hun- 
dreds of delegates and guests, R. S. 
Solinsky, of the National Can Com- 
pany, chairman, and his associates of 
the committee went back to the “Gay 
Nineties,” to “those rollicking, carefree 
days that some of us knew so well,” 
and put on a howling, hissing melo- 
drama in three acts entitled, “Gold 
in Them Thar Hills,” by J. Frank Davis. 

This production was under the super- 
vision of M. J. Eberhart, of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, with the dizection 
by Charlie Hitchcock, professional 
coach. Every member of the cast was 
a member of the Chicago Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Association and none 
had had previous experience with the- 
atrical productions. They put it over 
big—the story of Nell, the farmer’s 
beautiful daughter, who fell into the 
toils of the villainous city slicker. The 
audience hissed the blackguard and 
cheered the honest farm boy who de- 
fended virtuous womanhood in the man- 
ner of nineteenth century melodrama. 

Those who took prominent parts in 
the production in the farm and bowery 
scenes were: Miss Grace Bell, Stand- 
ard Varnish Company; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
H. Gifford, Spencer Kellogg & Sons; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart M. Rice. 
Spencer, Kellogg & Sons; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Cary, Robert Cary 
Company; John Fenn, Continental Can 


Company; Walter Etzbech, American 
Can Company; J. E. Hatch, New Jer- 
sey Zinc Sales Company; William Wood, 
American Can Company; Mrs. Herbert 
S. Swales, wife of the representative of 
Spencer Kellogg & Son; T. J. Callaghan, 
Miss Margaret Legge, Miss Mercedes 
Graffort, Miss Mary Wolf, H. J. 
Sweeney, and J. C. Kreml, all of the 
W. H. Barber Company. 

Carl Schinke, of the Bisbee Linseed 
Oil Company, was head property man, 


H. A. Melum 


Member of Executive Committee 


with Charles Lamb, of the National 
Can Company, as his assistant. 


Other entertainment features of the 
week were the annual banquet, Thurs- 
day night; ladies’ tea and style show, 
Wednesday afternoon at Marshall 
Field’s; ladies’ luncheon and bridge, 
Thursday afternoon in the Drake hotel. 


National Oil Products 


Acquires New Enamels 


The National Oil Products Company 
has acquired exclusive sales rights to 
distribute a new line of unique thermo- 
plastic énamels produced by the 
Heresite & Chemical Company. These 
enamels are resistant to many corrosive 
solvents, oils, mineral or organic acids, 
alkalis, etc. 

The applications of “Nopco Heresite 
Coatings” cover a wide field, such as 
protection of metal shipping contain- 
ers, tanks, pipes, motors, blowers, ven- 
tilators, electrical coils, agitators, tex- 
tile machine parts, and in fact all metal 
parts subject to contact with corrosive 
fumes or liquids. 

Additional products will be planned 
and developed by the joint efforts of 
the respective technical departments. 
The products so far developed have 
shown so wide a field of application 
and tested excellence that a large po- 
tential market is envisioned. Other 
products of a similar nature and ap- 
plication will be developed to meet 
every requirement in corrosive-proof 
coatings. 


Witco Carbon Elects 
Wishnick President 


The Witco Carbon Company, a new 
and important factor in the carbon 
black industry, and which filed articles 
of incorporation under the laws of Dela- 
ware a fortnight ago, with capital for 
taxation of $1,000,000, has completed or- 
ganization and elected the following of- 
ficers and directors:— 

President, Robert I. Wishnick; vice- 
president, W. H. Ferguson; vice-presi- 
dent, H. C. Fownes, 2d; vice-president, 
Joseph J. Tumpeer; secretary, Ulysses 
S. Schwartz; assistant secretary, G. F. 
Smith; assistant secretary, H. B. Selig- 
man; treasurer, Robert T. Wilson, and 
assistant treasurer, G. F. Smith. Direc- 
tors:—Clyde Alexander, W. H. Ferguson, 
W. C. Fownes, 2d; Ulysses S. Schwartz, 
G. F. Smith, I. Harrison Tumpeer, Jo- 
seph J. Tumpeer, R. T. Wilson, and 
Robert I. Wishnick. 

The company’s plant, which promises 
to be one of the largest, if not the 
largest, carbon black unit in the world, 
will be located at Sunray, Texas. The 
company’s headquarters are in this city 
and an office will be maintained in 
Amarillo, Texas. 











than prior or subsequent prices, per- 
missible, and if so, must such changes 
be proven as justified by savings in 
costs or expenses during such a sales 
drive? If an individual dealer through 
oversight is not called upon, or notified 
of such saving, is there any cause for 
action, if damages are claimed?” 


That is a case where the dealer wants 
to put on a different price and he 
notifies his customers of his price, but 
one of them, through oversight, doesn’t 
get the notice. I don’t think that cus- 
tomer would have any cause of action 
against this seller, unless he could 
show that the seller deliberately pre- 
vented him from receiving the notice 
or deliberately tried to prevent him 
from seeing the notice. He would have 
to show he was deliberately discrimi- 
nated against. Any oversight in a case 
like this, I think, would be insufficient 
to sustain a cause for action. 


Intrastate Transactions 


“If an item is manufactured in New 
York State, distributed in New York 
State to a New York State retailer, 
how does a Federal law take jurisdic- 
tion?” 

Where it is strictly within the State, 
the manufacturer, wholesaler or re- 
tailer, under this law, does not apply, 
but it is very seldom—I haven’t found 
one yet—that a manufacturer or whole- 
saler is not affected by this bill. 


Sales Below Cost 


“Are sales below cost affected by the 
Robinson-Patman act?” 


Section 3, the criminal section of the 
law, will prohibit sales below cost for 
the purpose of destroying a competitor. 
That will apply to only those concerns 
doing business in more than one State. 
The Robinson-Patman law will prevent 
sales below cost in a situation like this: 
where a seller sells to one customer 
who is not a competitor of the other at 
a price below cost that becomes a bur- 
den upon his other customers. Under 
this law, that is a violation. 


“Are contracts entered into prior to 
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the signing of the Robinson-Patman 
act affected by the act?” 

Any contract that is in violation of 
this law is affected by it, even though 
the contract was made before it was 
enacted. All such contracts are made 
subject to the law. The Goodyear con- 
tract is an example. That contract was 
made ten years before the law was 
passed. Yet the very minute the law 
was enacted, or signed by the President, 
the parties to the contract cancelled it 
because it was in violation of the law. 

I have some other questions here. 


Effect on Quantity Buying 

“Will this bill discourage quantity 
buying?” 

No. There will still be quantity _buy- 
ing, but there will not be the incentive 
or encouragement to buy in quantities 
that there has been before. 


Liability of Buyer 


“Is the merchant who accepts mer- 
chandise in violation of this bill equally 
liable under its provisions with the 
manufacturer?” 

Yes, if he knowingly accepts the dis- 
crimination he is equally liable. 


Benefits to Public 

“Will the benefits be equally bene- 
ficial to the merchant and the public?” 

It is my opinion, and the opinion of 
the other sponsors of the bill, that it 
will be equally beneficial to the mer- 
chants and the public. 

I hear a great many people say that 
the consume; is entitled to the lowest 
possible price. Let us analyze that just 
a moment. Is it in the interests of the 
country for the consumers to have the 
lowest price that can be chiseled? No, 
it is not. I will tell you the price to 
which the consumers are entitled, for 
the consumers’ benefit and no more. 

There are 30,000,000 people in this 
country dependent upon farming for 
a livelihood. If those people get a 
good price for what they produce, they 
can buy what other classes and groups 
offer them for sale or the services they 
can buy from these other classes and 
groups. But if those 30,000,000 people 


don’t have buying power, it will not 
only . destroy them but destroy the 
country, because there are so many of 
them who are consumers, who must 
purchase what industry furnishes to 
them, or industry will be paralyzed, 
too, along with farming. Therefore, it 
is necessary that the farmers receive 
a good price, and the producer, whether 
it is on the farm, on the ranch, in the 
orchard, or in the mine, is entitled to a 
fair price for what he produces. It is 
in the interests of the consumers of 
America that he be given a fair price. 
If he is not given a fair price, not only 
is his buying power destroyed, but 
other groups’ buying power is likewise 
destroyed. 

So this ultimate consumer should not 
demand a price, and it is not in his in- 
terests to demand a price, that will not 
give the original producer a fair price. 


The wage-earners, furthermore—and 
there are 36,000,000 people in this na- 
tion who are wage-earners—depend on 
their wage-earnings for their livelihood. 
They are entitled to a fair wage. They 
take the raw material and convert it 
into the finished product. If the con- 
sumer wants a price so low that the 
wage-earners can’t get a fair wage, the 
consumer is trying to get something 
against his own interests. It is in his 
interest that these 36,000,000 people de- 
pending on wage-earnings receive a 
fair wage. If the farmers and wage- 
earners receive fair prices and fair 
wages, they can patronize the 18,000,000 
people depending on distribution and 
transportation for a livelihood, and they 
can patronize those people depending 
on communication, or the 9,000,000 peo- 
ple dependent upon the professions. 

We must adopt a policy in this 
country of “Live and let live.” We 
must recognize that no one class ‘or 
group can be prosperous for them- 
selves; all must be prosperous or there 
will be no prosperity. You might as 
well try to operate an automobile with- 
out a clutch as to try to have a pros- 
perous country with just one section or 
one group prosperous. You can’t do it. 
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Patman Interprets Price-Discrimination Act 


So, Mr. Ultimate Consumer, for his 
own benefit, should be willing and 
glad to pay a price that gives the orig- 
inal producer a fair price and the 
wage-earner a fair wage, and then 
transportation and distribution are en- 
titled to a fair profit. Any consumer 
who demands a price less than that is 
demanding something that will not only 
destroy this country, but will destroy 
this consumer as well. That is the price 
the consumer is entitled to, this lowest 
possible price, yes, consistent with cer- 
tain things only. 


Effect on Retail Prices 


“Will the bill raise retail prices to 
affect the consumer?” 

I don’t think it will. Under the old 
arrangement, about 25 percent of the 
retail distributors serving 24 percent 
of the consumers or doing 24 percent 
of the business, were getting these spe- 
cial prices. The ones doing 76 percent 
were not getting the benefit of these 
special prices. 

Under this law, they will all get the 
benefit of lower prices, and in that 
way all the consumers will be benefited, 
and not just those patronizing the 24 
percent. 


Effect on Large Buyer 

“Will it prevent: the large buyer 
from buying merchandise at a more 
economical figure than the small buy- 
er?” 

Only to the extent that the difference 
cannot be justified by the difference in 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery. 


Effect on Advertising 

“Will it curtail the use of advertising 
by the retail merchant, or does it grant 
advertising to all merchants alike?” 

It will not retard advertising. I 
think it is going to encourage adver- 
tising. It’s going to prevent these 
people, who have been getting this 
money and using it to pay dividends 
and salaries and bonuses for them- 
selves, from doing that in the future. 
The money will have to be used for the 
purpose that it was intended. 








Dow Chemical Opens 
Chicago Sales Office 


With appropriate ceremonies, the 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., opened its sales office in Chi- 
cago, November 16. Members of the 
headquarters personnel, headed by 


Leland I. Doan, general sales manager, 
were there for the occasion, and many 
friends of the company, representing a 





K. M. Wildes 


number of houses in various lines of 
the chemical industry, dropped in to 
pay their respects, to offer felicitations, 
and to say a few words in the semi- 
formal program of celebration. 

K. M. Wildes, who is associated in 
the management of the new Dow sales 
office—it is located at 135 South La 
Salle street—has been with the com- 
pany for eight years, five years in St. 


Louis and the last three years at the 
home office in Midland. Wilson I. 
Doan, associated with the company for 
eighteen years, is manager of the new 
office. 


Merrell Co. Completes 
New Birch Oil Plant 


Another plant for the production of 
natural oil of sweet birch has been com- 
pleted near Franklin, Conn., by the 
William S. Merreli Company, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This plant, like those of the company 
at North Stonington and Preston. 
Conn., is located near large resources 
of birch brush, 

An idea of the amount of birch brush 
required to meet the needs of the 
Merrell company can be got from the 
fact that the company’s contracts with 
farmers for the six-month season 
which opened November 1 call for de- 
livery of the equivalent of 300 carloads 
of brush. With favorable weather, the 
receipts are expected to exceed that 
figure. While the quantity of brush is 
stated in carloads, deliveries to the 
plants are made mostly by trucks. 
Teams of oxen are still used by the 
Connecticut farmers to draw the brush 
out of the rocky, hilly districts where 
the birch trees grow to points *acces- 
sible to trucks. 


. 

Because of the difficulty of detecting 
adulteration of oil of sweet birch, the 
Merrell company, which uses the oil in 
the manufacture of natural salicylates, 
produces its full requirements in its own 
plants. The company says it is the only 
pharmaceutical manufacturer thus con- 
trolling its product “from forest to phar- 
macy” and that it is the largest pro- 
ducer of natural birch oil in the world. 
Capacity operations of all its units, it 
says, will be required to meet the de- 
mand for natural salicylates, now 
greatly increased by large and growing 
sales of “Alycin.” 


Compagnie Henno, marketer of French 
perfumes and cosmetics, has leased of- 
fices at 521 Fifth avenue, this city. 


Alcohol Tax in Penna. 
Opposed by McGovern 


A comprehensive brief has been filed 
with the Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania by James 
P. McGovern, general counsel for the 
Industrial Alcohol Institute, in behalf of 
manufacturers and users of industrial 
(nonbeverage) alcohol, in opposition to 
the imposition on such alcohol of the 
State tax on distilled spirits. 

Mr. McGovern argues that the Penn- 
sylvania tax is limited in its application 
to distilled spirits distributed through 
the State liquor control board, and is 
not applicable to sales to others where 
the functioning of the board is not re- 
quired by law. 

He contends that the legislature had 
in mind the existence of legislation hav- 
ing to do with the industrial use of al- 
cohol as well as sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and that the control system was 
supplementary to this existing legisla- 
tion. He points to the definitive provi- 
sions of the law which exempts ethyl 
alcohol that has been rendered unfit for 
beverage use and declares that this 
clearly indicates a legislative distinction 
between beverage alcohol and alcohol 
intended for nonbeverage use. 

Copies of Mr. McGovern’s brief may 
be obtained at the office of the Indus- 
trial Alcohol Institute, ‘Graybar build- 
ing, this city. 

Mr. McGovern has also prepared 
and the institute is distributing as bulle- 
tin No. 2433, an analysis of the North 
Dakota liquor control act which will 
become effective December 3. 


Titanium Pigment Corp. 
Replaces Old Company 


The Titanium Pigment Company was 
dissolved October 31, and, effective No- 
vember 2, a new selling organization, 
known as the Titanium Pigment Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the National 
Lead Company, was organized under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
to act as the sole sales agent for 
“Titanox” pigments. The headquarters 


of the new corporation and the eastern 
sales office will be at 111 Broadway, 
this city. The western sales office will 
be at Carondelet station, St. Louis. 
The manufacture of “Titanox” pigments 
will be carried on by the National Lead 
Company, Titanium division, operating 
plants at St. Louis and Sayreville, N. J. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are:—President, Ralph M. Roosevelt; 
vice-president, C. F. Garesche; secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. H. Dow; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, A. L. Hoffman; 
general sales manager, I. D. Hagar; 
eastern sales manager, G. W. Corddry; 
western sales manager, D. W. Edgerly. 


Toledo P.V.L.A. Elects 


The Toledo Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association has elected the follow- 
ing for the ensuing year:—President, 
R. H. Ahrendt, of a Superior earl 

mpany (re-elected); vice-presi 
e A. Schaefer, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company; secretary-treasurer, 
John W. Dooley, of the Lindsey Wall 
Paper Company (re-elected). The elec- 
tion meeting was held at the summer 
cottage on Maumee Bay of Thomas P. 
Steele, of the M. L. Wilcox Company. 
Following a special sea food dinner, the 
members of the association held an ex- 
tended discussion of the application of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


RD 
Pennsylvania Salt Dividends 
At the regular meeting of the board 

of directors of the Pennsylvania Salt 

Manufacturing Company,, November 

18, the following dividend action was 

taken:—A quarterly dividend of $1.00 

per share, normally payable January 

15, and an extra dividend of $2.25 per 

share were declared on the capital 

stock of the company, both payable De- 
cember 15 to shareholders of record 

November 30. Hereafter, the board will 

consider quarterly dividends for pay- 

ment March 15, June 15, September 15. 

and December 15. 








Petroleum Conversion Corporation 
has elected V. V. Jacomini a _ vice- 
president and director. 
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Obituaries nish Company, and the Glidden Com- 


(Continued from page 4) 


Robert J. Munn 

Robert J. Munn, superintendent for 
the Lilly Varnish Company, Indianap- 
olis, died on a train November 16, while 
going home, because of sudden illness, 
from the Chicago meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Paint and Varnish Production 
Clubs. He was seventy-six years old. 

Mr. Munn was born in Pittsburgh in 
1860. Death of his parents forced him 
to find work when he was eleven years 
old. After working in a store, as a tele- 
graph messenger, and in a sheetiron 
factory, he went into business in the 
recovering of tin and solder from cans 
in 1878. He entered the varnish indus- 
try in 1885 with Zumph & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Being too inquisitive for the 
star-chamber varnish practice of those 
days, he was employed in three local 
plants for short periods, and then tried 
his hand at contract painting. 

The varnish industry called him again 
in 1897 and during the next twenty- 
four years he was successively with the 
Ohio Varnish Company, Wadsworth, 


‘ I-TONE” and “DUOLITH” are 

"ee in a wide range of 
onsistencies. They are preemi- 
ently suitable for use in enamels 
bf both four-hour and varnish types. 
They may be successfully used to 
crease hiding power in enamels of 
ow pigment content. 

These pigments are specifically 
lesigned to impart good flow, level- 
ing, high gloss, and suspension. 
ith these pigments it is practical 
o formulate—either in paste or 
leady-mixed form—one-coat exte- 
ior paints of architectural beauty 
d excellent durability. 
“Ti-Tone”’ and “‘Duolith” permit 
he formulation of enamels with 
‘ood film color even when used with 
arker colored vehicles. 

In addition to a complete selec- 
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pany. He became superintendent for 
the Lilly Varnish Company in 1921. 
Starting some ten years earlier, with the 
aid of a home laboratory and a volumi- 
nous library, coupled with some night 
schooling, he made himself a recognized 
expert in the chemistry of varnish- 
making, and carried his studies into the 
newer realms of lacquer. 

Mr. Munn and Miss Edna S. Knoefler 
were married in Cleveland in 1912. 





Clinton Burgess Repp 

Clinton Burgess Repp, inventor and 
founder of the Repp Laboratories, 
Plainfield, N. J., died November 17 at 
his home of a heart attack. He was 
fifty-nine years old. Born in Frederick 
county, Maryland, Mr. Repp moved to 
Plainfield twenty-five years ago and 
established the national vitaphone talk- 
ing machine, his own invention. In 1929 
he developed a machine for cracking 
palm nuts. Later he perfected a ma- 
chine for commercial use and formed 
the Palm Oil Company, of which he was 
president. Next the Processing Com- 
pany was organized for extracting gas 





tion of white pigments, Krebs also 
offers a full line of the finest dry 
colors made. Our technical staff is 
familiar with the paint industry’s 
pigment problems and will gladly 
assist you in the selection of the 
proper pigments for your own 
requirements. 
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and by-products from the husks and 
shells of nuts. Surviving him are his 
wife, Mrs. Elizabeth C .Repp; three sons, 
Clinton B., Frank N., and Robert B. 
Repp, and two daughters, Elizabeth 
C. N. and Virginia N. Repp. 





William S. Rowland 

William S. Rowland, president of the 
Stanley Chemical Company, East Ber- 
lin, Conn., and technical director of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, died un- 
expectedly November 12, in Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., while visiting the home 
of A. P. Howes. Mr. Rowland was born 
in Baltimore; graduated from Cornell 
University, and went to work as a 
chemist with Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Boston. In 1909 he became a chemical 
engineer for the Stanley Works, was in- 
strumental in the development of 
processes relating to lacquer, and be- 
came. president of the Stanley Chemical 
Company, a subsidiary. He was a direc- 
tor of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, the Chemists Club 
of this city, and director of Evans, Nye 
& Harmon, Inc., advertising agent, this 
city. 















































































This handy booklet is designed to help you select the best pigment to 
fulfill any requirement. It contains a brief description of each of Krebs 
fine white pigments, indicating its field of use, consistency, chemical and 
physical characteristics, and other pertinent information. 

If you have not already received a copy, we will gladly send it, free, 
upon request. Keep it on your desk for quick reference. 
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Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Dr. Theodore Brentano Wagner 

Dr. ‘Theodore Brentano Wagner, 
prominent chemical engineer and con- 
sultant, of this city, died, November 12, 
at the Columbia Medical Center after an 
illness of several months. He was 
sixty-seven years old. 

Dr. Wagner was born in Chicago, the 
son of William Wagner, a physician. He 
was a nephew of Theodore Brentano, 
former United States Minister to Hun- 
gary. His early youth was spent in 
Paris and Dresden and in 1882 he en- 
tered Wuerzburg University in Ger- 
many where he received a doctorate in 
philosophy. He did post-graduate work 
at the University of Basle, Switzerland, 
and, also studied under Emil Fischer, 
the celebrated German chemist, and un- 
der Roentgen, the developer of the 
X-ray. Dr. Wagner returned to Chi- 
cago in 1893 and in 1896 became asso- 
ciated with the Godchaux sugar in- 
terests. He served with the United 
States Board of Appraisers in 1899 and 
later in that year became associated 
with the Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Three years later Dr. Wagner 
joined the staff of the Corn Products 
Refining Company and was general 
superintendant until 1906 when he was 
made a member of that company’s ex- 
ecutive board, where he remained until 
1919. While with that organization, Dr. 
Wagner was responsible for the de- 
velopment of several chemical processes 
for the manufacture of corn syrup. 
During the World War he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Food Control 
Board and also served as a member of 
the United States Shipping Board. From 
1919 to 1922 he was vice-president of 
the United States Food Products Cor- 
poration. He had been engaged in pri- 
vate practice as a chemical engineer and 
consultant since 1922. Dr. Wagner held 
distinguished office in several scientific 
societies. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Caro- 
line Wilde Wagner; a daughter, Mrs. 
Benjamin R. C. Low, of New York; and 
a son, Theodore B. Wagner, of Brooklyn. 





Leroy J. Burrows, a chemist with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
died November 18, in the Muhlenburg 
hospital, Plainfield, N. J. He was thirty- 
six years old. His home was in Roselle 
Park, and surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Ethel Meeker Burrows; two daughters; 
his mother and a sister. 


Edward Humphrey Cary, retired vice- 
president and general manager of the 
McKesson-Peter-Neat Wholesale Drug 
Company, Louisville, Ky., died in that 
city November 12. He was eight-three 
years old. He had been associated with 
the company for more than sixty years. 
Surviving are two daughters, one son 
and three grandchildren. 


Leo J. Lowman, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the John Mueller Licorice Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, died in that city No- 
vember 17, after a long illness. He was 
seventy-six. years old. Surviving are 
his wife and two daughters. 


Paul E. Lumsden, vice-president of 
the Superior Oil & Supply Company, 
wholesaler and dealer in equipment for 
the oil fields, died November 14, in his 
home in Hamilton, Ont., following a 
year’s confinement after being struck 
by an automobile. He was eighty years 
old. He was a 32d degree Mason. Sur- 
viving are two sons. 


Mrs. Clara Remig, mother of Philip 
W. Remig, head of the Petroleum By- 
Products Company, this city, died No- 
vember 13, at her home in Brooklyn, 
after a long illness. Surviving, besides 
her son, are a brother and sister. 


William C. Smith, chemist, died No- 
vember 15 at the home of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Smith, Willow- 
dale, near Utica, N. Y. He was grad- 
uated from Lowell Textile Institute in 
1926. In collaboration with others he 
developed methods adopted by the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists for testing the fast- 
ness of dyes. 


Joseph E. Taylor, assistant national 
sales manager of the Texas Company, 
with which he had been connected al- 
most from its organization, died in a 
hospital in Birmingham, Ala., Novem- 
ber 15, after a long illness. He was 
sixty years old. Until he was trans- 
ferred to New York six years ago his 
home was in Birmingham. Surviving 
is his wife. 
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Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
Materials 


Pig Lead Advanced Further—Carbon Black Contracts Sought — 
Carlot Prices Unchanged—Rosin Active and Firm 
in Primary and Local Markets 


The paint, varnish and lacquer trade’s 
attention was centered upon the na- 
tional association’s meeting in Chicago 
and other than the routine movement 
of contract withdrawals, the market 
was without much activity. The fore- 
most event of the week was the advance 
in basic carbonate white lead Friday. 
Announcement of this advance was 
made a week ago. Pig lead prices con- 
tinued higher during the week with an 
advance Monday. The car lot prices 
for dry red lead and litharge were 
raised again but the card prices for 
smaller quantities of lead oxides were 
untouched. A rise of another $1 per 
ton in the basic metal, however, would 
lift the oxide prices a quarter-cent per 
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Price Changes 


Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 
Dibutyl phthalate, 1%c. per Ib. 
Diethyl phthalate, 1c. per Ib. 
Lead, red, dry, c.1., 1-10c. per Ib. 
white, dry, basic carbonate, \%c. per Ib. 


Litharge, c.1., 1-10c. per Ib. 
Pitch, 50c. per bbl. 
Rosin, 15c. to 30c. per 280 Ibs. 
Rosin oil, 2c. per gal. 
Reduced 
None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
eleven typical paint and varnish 
materials on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
131.1 131.1 131.4 131.9 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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pound. Other opaque pigments have 
held steady at the recent price re- 
visions. 

As reported in the late market sum- 
mary of last week’s issue, carbon black 
manufacturers commenced booking 1937 
business at the same basis as this year’s 
contracts. The less than car lot prices 
will be revised on January 1. Export 
prices for standard blacks continued un- 
changed. 


According to the indications around 
the market at this time, 1937 contract 
and open order prices for chemical dry 
colors should make their appearance 
around the first of December. 


Rosin continued firm in Southern and 
local markets, further advances being 
reported in quotations on some grades. 
Offerings were light in primary centers 
throughout the week. Domestic busi- 
ness was more active and a good export 
inquiry continued to be reported. Clear- 
ances from seaboard markets on unfilled 
contracts were liberal and there was 
a decrease in primary stocks. Turpen- 
tine was quiet. 


Metallic Lead and Zine 


Pig lead prices advanced again Mon- 
day. The rise was $2 per ton and quo- 
tations were now based at 5.05c. per 
pound at East St. Louis and 5.20c. to 
5.25c. per pound at New York, accord- 
ing to seller. The market’s advance was 
the fifth within three weeks. Buying 
was heavy on the rise, but the demand 
began to slow down after the middle of 
the week. Some observers of the mar- 
ket expected that a buying lull might 
occur because of the unusually heavy 
purchases over the past four months. 

Slab zine prices were also higher. The 
market was advanced $2 per ton at the 
week’s outset, establishing the price at 
5.05e. per pound at East St. Louis. The 
demands continued fairly good as buy- 
ers covered through March. The rise of 
zine prices has been slow when com- 
pared with other metals and many buy- 
ers were investing against the possi- 
bility that zinc would spurt upward. 
The price has been advanced $4 per ton 


within two weeks; lead prices moved 
much faster. 

Lead.—Prevailing spot prices at New 
York, East St. Louis, and London for 
the period from November 14 to No- 
vember 20, inclusive, were as follows:— 








-_ ———Pigs. SY 
Spot. 
London. 
c———-Per pound———~, --Per ton— 
New York. E. St. Louis. £ s. d. 
Saturday. . .$0.0510@.0515 $0.0495 Ba ek bs 
Monday -0520@,0525 0505 2015 =.0 
Tuesday ... .0520@.0525 .0505 21 6 3 
Wednesday. .0520@.0525 0505 - 8 
Thursday .. .0520@.0525 .0505 2 6 3 
Friday -0520@.0525 = .0505 22 16 3 


Zine.—Prevailing spot prices at New 
York, East St. Louis, and London for 
the period from November 14 to No- 
vember 20, inclusive, were as follows:— 





— ——Slabs—— ———_-——+ 
Spot. 
London. 
-——Per pound————, ~Per ton-— 
New York. E. St. Louis. £ 8. 4d. 
Saturday ....$0.05325 $0.0495 so os an 
Monday ..... -05425 .0505 15 17 6 
Tuesday ..... -05425 .0505 15 18 9 
Wednesday .. .05425 -0505 ww 2s 
Thursday -05425 0505 16 8 v 
PYRGRY ccccce -05425 .0505 1613 9 
e 
Pigments 


The increase in the price of dry basic 
carbonate white lead, which was an- 
nounced by corroders a week ago took 
effect Friday. This advance repre- 
sented the first change in white lead 
prices since January, 1934. Lead sul- 
phate did not advance with the basic 
carbonate product last week. Another 
advance in pig lead prices occurred on 


Monday of last week, automatically ad- 


vancing the car lot prices for dry red 
lead and litharge. The so-called card 
prices for lead oxides were untouched 
albeit another 5 point advance in the 
metal would send card prices up a 
quarter-cent per pound.  Lithopone, 
zinc sulphide and titanium pigments 
were steady at the recently revised 
schedules. 

White Lead.—Corroders did a nice 
business in dry basic carbonate because 
of the price advance which was an- 
nounced a week ago and became effec- 
tive last week. The schedule, effective 
November 20, was as follows:—20-ton 
lots in the East, 63%4c. per pound; 20-ton 
lots in the West, 7c. per pound; less 
than 20 tons in the East, 7c. per pound; 
less than 20 tons in the West, 7%c. per 
pound. Lead sulphate continued un- 
changed. 

Red Lead.—The car lot prices were 
advanced again Monday when pig lead 
advanced 1/10c. per pound. The cur- 
rent car lot prices were:—95 percent or 
less PbsO,, 7.70c. to 7.95c. per pound; 
97 percent guaranteed, 7.95c. to 8.20c. 
per pound; and 98 percent guaranteed, 
8.20c. to 8.45c. per pound. The price 
ranges cover the various delivery points. 
The card prices for smaller quantities 
were unchanged last week but if pig 
lead should move*up another 5 points, 
the card prices would advance %c. per 
pound. 

Litharge.—The pig lead advance on 
Monday of last week advanced the car 
lot prices 1/10c. per pound to the basis 
of 6.70c. to 6.95c. per pound, accord- 
ing to delivery zone. The less than car 
lot prices did not move but the card 
prices for this and other oxides should 
advance %c. per pound if pig lead 
prices are raised another 1/20c. per 
pound. 

Orange Mineral.—Last week’s advance 
in pig lead, coupled with the boost in 
the preceding week placed the metal at 
1/5e. per pound over the price at which 
present oxide prices were based. An- 
other 5-point advance in the metal 
would boost the oxide prices %c. per 
pound. 

Lithopone.—The market seemed steady 
at the reduction that took place at the 
beginning of this month. Regular grades 
were priced at 4%c. per pound for 
1,000 pound lots or over, in bags, basis 
delivered in the East or ex warehouse 
at Pacific Coast points; smaller lots 
were priced at 4%c. per pound. High- 
strength or titanated grades were 5%c. 
per pound for 1,000 pounds or over, in 
bags, delivered in the East or ex ware- 
house at Pacific Coast points. Barrel 
packing was %4c: per pound additional. 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in the alpha- 


betical list of prices beginning on page 6 
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eALKALI BLUE 
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Types of bronzes varying in 
an undertone range from 
decided Red (ALKALI VIOLET) 
to notably clean Greens. 
@INK BODIES which are proof 
against varnish separation, 
and made to specific require- 
ments. These lines feature 
FULL STRENGTH throughout. 





IRIDESCENT 
VIOLET TONER 


Outstanding ® in @ group of 
clean VIOLET INKS of the 
fugitive type. Shades are 
varied to suit specific needs. 
@ These materials are odor- 
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less, and excellent 


strength. 


Comparison is urged @ thru Working Samples 
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PETROMETER 


DISTANT READING LIQUID LEVEL 


een eee 


HEARTH COLORS sesso 


114 Liberty Street New York 


‘'SUPERLITH XXX 


THE SUPERIOR ZINC SULPHIDE 
c.J.OSBORN CO., 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


BODIED OILS e PRINTING INKS 
ESTER GUMS e« GUM RUNNING 
VARNISHES 
SOMMER SCHMIDDING WORKS: Duesseldorf 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 


PLANT 


alti D db ee 


No. 


For filling Colors in Oil 
or Japan. Adjustable to 
any capacity up to 1 quart. 


Write for quotations 
ARTHUR COLTON CO. 
2624 E. Jefferson A 


ALUMINUM STEARATE CALCIUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE ZINC STEARATE 


Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, oines 


KLYN, N. Y 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


: ! 
Try This Way" fost 


roduct ' | 
Ae en in today s market 

cannot be improved re 
ve its container ? Try 


puild goodwill, 
vice to your 


our product 
If y ou can impro 


! 
i urgs and sec: 
eee _ , Pittsbures 


1 er 
build your sales, give a’ 
customers --- and to y 
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DRY COLORS 


Chrome Greens 
Chrome Yellows 


Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds __Iron Blues 
Lake Colors 
Ultramarine Blue 


KENTUCKY COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
fn Principal Cities 
Distillers of 
Coal Tar Products 


There is not a commercial center 


World where the Oil, Paint and 
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TANK GAUGES 


Turpentine 
Varnish - 
Lacquers 
Alcohol 
Solvents 
Paints 
Shellac 
Acetone 
Glyptol 
Oils 


Et Cetera 


Star Square 
AND CITY, WN. Y. 


“SUCO” 


Ultramarine Blues 


Alkali Blue Toners 
Methyl Violet 


Toners 
Blanc Fixe 
# 


STANDARD 


ULTRAMARINE 
COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


of any importance in any part of the 
Drug Reporter does not circulate. 


QUICK—ACCURATE 
FILLING / 


Te Stokes Simplex Filling 
Machine for paints, oils, var- 
nishes, etc., meets all demands for 
accuracy and positive filling, easy 
cleaning and quick ‘‘change-over.”” 
It fills from 30 to 40 cans per 
minute from 1/32nds to quarts. 
It has an automatic attachment 
for making multiple strokes for 
filling gallon and 5-gallon con- 
tainers. The filling parts are so 
designed that they can be quick- 
ly taken apart, cleaned and re- 
assembled or changed and differ- 
ent parts substituted. Filling is 
accomplished by a piston and 
three-way valve. The fill is drip- 
less and perfectly clean, a special 
‘‘molasses-gate”” type of valve 
being used. 


PITTSBURG 
CAN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
350 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


5940 Tabor Road, 


Portable, with adjustable table and direct motor drive. 
Equipped with hose as illustrated or with hopper. Various 
models and attachments available to meet requirements. 


Write for further information 


FIStoKes MACHINE COMPANY 


Filling Equipment Since 1895 
Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Titanium Pigments.—The price revi- 
sions which were effected on Novem- 
ber 2, have been followed by a steady 
market. Lead titanate prices were un- 
changed at that time but titanium di- 
oxide and the barium and calcium 
compounds were lowered in price. The 
schedule for titanium dioxide, in bags, 
was now as follows:—c.l, 16c.; Lc.l. 
to 1,000 pounds, 16%c.; 50-999 pounds, 
16%c.; and less than 50 pounds, 19c. 
per pound. Bag prices for calcium, and, 
for 25 percent and 30 percent barium 
base pigments were as follows:—1,000 
pound lots or over, 5%c. per pound; 
50-999 pounds, 6c. per pound; less than 
50 pounds, 6%c. per pound. Barrels 
were %c. per pound additional. 

Zine Oxide.—The producers indicated 
that business held up well last week. 
They were still shipping out on orders 
that were booked prior to the price ad- 
vance in October. There has also been 
some new business booked at the higher 
levels current. 

Zinc Sulphide.—The market has been 
steady since the reduction in prices at 
the beginning of the month. The sched- 
ule was based at 9c. per pound for 20- 
ton lots, in bags, delivered. L.c.l. quan- 
tities were 9%c. per pound, in bags, 
basis delivered in the East or ex ware- 
house at Pacific Coast points. Barrel 
quotations were %c. per pound addi- 
tional. 


Fillers and Extenders 


Fillers, mineral whites and extenders 
have been held in a steady position 
and have not been featured by price 
movements during recent weeks. Taken 
generally, there has been a fair measure 
of activity in these commodities during 
recent weeks but the paint manufac- 
turing trade’s interest in them has sub- 
sided during the past two or three 
weeks, signalizing the end of the Fall 
season. As reported previously, some 
items in this group were expected to 
be higher in price for next year. 

Bentonite.—The prices continued with- 
out shift at $16 per ton for the No. 1 
grade and $11 per ton for the No. 2 
grade, both basis Wyoming producing 
points. The market was described as 
having been quite firm at the current 
levels, which were the lowest in the 
commercial history of the article and 
some sellers believed that higher prices 
might be likely at some time next year. 


Flake White.—As reported previous- 
ly, the rising position of the metallic 
lead market has not altered the posi- 
tion of this commodity. 

Pumice.—There has been no change 
in the position of Italian ground ma- 
terial. Car lot prices for shipment were 
more or less nominal and importers 
were not yet certain as to whether or 
not the price will move down abroad. 


Putty.—Producers continued to quote 
the prices that have been in force since 
last May. Commercial and standard 
grades, as well as the oil grades were 
firm and demands have been mildly 
active. 


Dry Colors 


According to the indications around 
the market at this time, contract prices 
for chemical dry colors for 1937 will 
likely make their appearance around 
the first of December. As reported in 
the late market summary of last week’s 
issue, car lot prices for carbon blacks 
were unchanged and manufacturers 
were booking business for 1937 at the 
same basis as this year. Prices for spe- 
cialty blacks were also repeated and 
the less than car lot quotations for 
standard grades will be revised on Jan- 
uary 1. 

Carbon Black.—Car lot prices for 
standard grades were unchanged and 
manufacturers were now booking 1937 
business at the same basis as this year. 
Effective January 1, the lc.l. price for 
bags will be 7c. per pound f.o.b. sellers’ 
warehouse, which compares with 7c. 
delivered this year; cartons which were 
priced at 7%4c. delivered this year will 
be 7%c. f.o.b. warehouse or, 
seller delivers,.the price will be 7c. 
per pound delivered in bags or cartons, 
sellers’ option. Prices for specialty 
blacks will be repeated without change. 
Export prices for standard blacks were 
also repeated. 

Chrome Yellow.—It was expected that 
contract prices would make their ap- 
pearance around the first of the month. 
Whether or not the market would con- 
tinue to recover some of the price loss 
of the latter part of last year could not 
be determined. 

Iron Blues.—The market has been 
steady at the prices that have been in 
force for some time, and contract and 


if the - 


open order prices for 1937 were ex- 
pected around the first of December. 

Ocher.—Prices continued in an un- 
changed position. The demands of the 
market have been moderately active 
during recent weeks. 

Spanish Oxide.—The prices listed for 
this article were entirely nominal and 
there have been no offerings on the 
market for the past several weeks. 
There have been no replacements from 
Spain since the hostilities began some 
time ago. 

Ultramarine.—In company with other 
colors, the indications around the mar- 
ket were that the prices for 1937 con- 
tracts would likely make their appear- 
ance around the first of the month. 


Varnish Gums 


Prices for natural gums have not been 
altered since the widespread revision of 
copals a few weeks ago. The market 
has been in a steady condition during 
the past two weeks. Spot market busi- 
ness has been quiet and there has. been 
little interest in replacements from 
abroad. 

Copals.—Conditions surrounding the 
market for this group of gums were un- 
changed from those of a week ago. 
Prices held without a single change. 
New bookings were few and the de- 
liveries against standing contracts were 
small-sized. 

Dammars. — Orders for deliveries 
against contracts continued rather slow 
and there has not been much interest in 
covering on replacements during the 
past few weeks. Prices for Batavia and 
Singapore gums continued unchanged. 


Synthetic Resins 


Ester gum held a very firm position 
at the advance in prices that was made 
two weeks ago. Because of increased 
manufacturing cost, the producers raised 
prices for the balance of this year. The 
schedule was advanced %c. per pound 
and quotations were now 8%c. per 
pound for 76,000-pound lots as wanted 
to December 31, 1936, and 8%c. per 
pound for straight carload shipments. 
Single shipments of 3,000 pounds or 
more were priced at 8%c. per pound 
and single shipments of less than 3,000 
pounds were priced at 8%c. per pound. 
All of the aforementioned prices were 
basis delivered. 


Naval Stores 


A generally firm tone continued to 
prevail in Southern and local markets 
for rosin, the tendency of prices still 
being upward at times, especially in the 
case of the dark and medium grades of 
which the offerings were noticeably 
light during much of the week. Here, 
a further broadening of business was 
noted though much of the purchasing 
was still along conservative lines. Tur- 
pentine was quiet and the failure of 
that commodity to participate in the 
bullish developments in rosin was at- 
tributed by some to the increasing use 
of substitutes in the paint industry. 

New high records were established 
for some grades of rosin. Buyers in 
important consuming industries mani- 
fested greater interest in the situation 
and, according to some in the trade, 
transactions for the week would have 
been larger than they were but for the 
reserved attitude of sellers. In the opin- 
ion of some, supplies of the dark and 
medium grades are likely to remain at 
abnormally low levels during the re- 
mainder of the current season as pro- 
duction in some sections has diminished 
recently and a further curtailment of 
output is expected during the next few 
weeks. The export inquiry for rosin 
last week was reported as good, South 
American and Far Hastern interests 
being the principal buyers, though in- 
quiries from Europe were not lacking. 

Clearances of rosin from primary cen- 
ters on contracts previously placed were 
rather large, and although receipts con- 
tinued liberal, the increase in the out- 
ward movement was sufficient to cause 
a reduction in stocks at both Savannah 
and Jacksonville. Supplies of rosin in 
the three principal seaboard markets 
in the South are more than 100,000 
barrels smaller than a year ago, and 
are considerably lighter than at this 
time in any preceding season. Stocks 
of turpentine are also much smaller 
than last season, though somewhat 
larger than at the corresponding period 
two years ago. 

Turpentine.—Quiet conditions contin- 
ued to prevail in the local market last 
week. In some quarters a fair inquiry 
was noted but purchasing was general- 
ly limited to small quantities to fill cur- 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 6 
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IMPERIAL PAPER AND COLOR 


CORPORATION 


PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
CHEMICAL PIGMENT COLORS IN AMERICA 


General Offices: GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Warehouse Stocks: 


Baltimore Cleveland Louisville San Francisco 
Boston Dallas New York City Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia St. Louis 
Cincinnati Los Angele Pittsburgh Toronto 
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rent needs. The failure of the market 
to respond to the bullish developments 
in rosin was disappointing, especially 
as favorable reports continued to be re- 
ceived concerning the trend in indus- 
tries in which turpentine is used as a 
raw material. Price movements were 
moderate in the absence of wide fluc- 
tuations in primary centers. The move- 
ment from the interior to seaboard 
markets was rather liberal. 


SAVANNAH, Nov. 20.—Turpentine was 
firm though quiet. Following is a record 
of the market for the week:— 


-—————~ Barrels aN 


Cents Re- Ship- 

per gal. Sales. ceipts. ments. Stocks. 
Saturday... 37% 43 302 1,216 35,410 
Monday 87% aoe 237 280 35,367 
Tuesday 87% 19 398 80 35,685 
Wednesday... 37% ol 180 4 35,861 
Thursday .. 37% 19 196 009 36,057 
Friday 37% 65 242 44 36,255 


JACKSONVILLE, Nov. 19.—Changes in 
turpentine quotations were moderate. Fol- 
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lowing is a record of the market for the 
week :— 
-—_— Barrels——————— 
Cents Re- Ship- 
per gal. Sales. ceipts. ments. Stocks. 
Friday ... 38 15 122 q 42,689 
Gibubdey.... 37% 54 175 115 42,749 
Monday ... 37 éin 206 21 42,934 
Tuesday ... 37 236 29 43,141 
Wednesday... 36% ‘a8 AGT 21 43,287 
Thursday .. 387 133 12 oe 43,414 
PENSACOLA, Nov. 14. iia nmiaaaitliee 
market, was quiet and steady. Following 
is a record of the market for the week:— 
Barrels- ——--_—_—. 
Ship- 
ments. 
Monday 443 
Tuesday 91 
Wednesday ive ses 
Thursday { 161 
jae | 4 


Re- 


ceipts. Stocks. 


29, 223 


CHICAGO, Nov. 204-Turpentine 
steady and substantial demand. Tone of 
the market is considered by most authori- 
ties to be healthy. Ruling prices at the 
close of business last night were: Five- 
drum lots, 47c. per gallon; five wood bar- 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 6 


| FREDERICK P. KAPPER & CO. ‘S,g3cttren $s | 


OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 
SPIRIT COLORS 


BISMARCK BROWN - 
OPAL FLUORESCEIN - 


See GREEN BOOK Who’s Who 
* For Alphabetical Listings 


FOR 
PAINT SUPPLY HOUSE, 
FOR SOAP MAKERS 


“Everything in an Aniline Color for Any Trade” 


¢ DYESTUFFS + "*"yscu/ersige-on® 


NIGROSINE 
* NAPHTHOL GREEN 


HARSHAW UVERSOL DRIERS 


High metallic content— maximum efficiency and economy 


HARSHAW CHROME YELLOWS 


Alll shades of Primrose, Lemon, Medium and Orange 


HARSHAW COBALT BLUES 


Permanent blues and violets— made from the mineral ‘‘Cobalt” 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality Products Since 1892 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Plants at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio and Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURE CHROMIUM OXIDES 


NATURAL AND 


SYNTHETIC 
CH WILLIAMS « COMPANY 


STRONG - 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG: REPORTER 


rels, 52c.; single drums, 50c.; single bar- 


rels, 55c. 


LONDON, Nov. 20.—Quotations on tur- 


pentine were as follows:— 
--Per cwt. 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


6 
Stocks of American turpentine in Lon- 


don were :— 


Previous Last 


week. year. 
Barrels 17,822 18,621 9,197 


Rosin. — Developments in primary 
centers continued to be reflected here, 
the local tone being firm with some 
further increase noted in buying inter- 
est though much of the purchasing here 
was apparently of a conservative char- 
acter. Southern advices reported an 
upward trend in quotations at times, 
the dark and medium grades showing 
more strength than the pale descrip- 
tions as offerings of the former re- 
mained light. Reports from Southern 
points were also to the effect that the 
foreign inquiry held up well. Receipts 
were rather free, but the outward 
movement from primary centers was 
large and stocks showed a decrease. 


SAVANNAH, Nov. 20.—The rosin market 
was fairly active and a firm tone con- 
tinued to prevail. Following is a record 
of the market for the week:— 

--Price per unit—Low of range quoted—, 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
+ $7. 17%$7.221%6$7.25 $7.27%4$7.20 $7. = 
17% 7.22% 7.25 7.27% 7.20 7.2 
’ 7. 35 
7.25 
7.25 


Nov. 20. 
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Barrels 

-. 521 677 791 447 

Receipts...1,322 1,311 1,827 1,016 

Shipments, 2,520 3,558 581 316 622 

Stocks . .96,883 94,636 95,882 96,582 97, 448 97,727 

JACKSONVILLE, Nov. 19.—Rosin offer- 

ings were light and the market was 

quieter. Following is a record of the mar- 
ket for the week:— 

--Price per unit—Low of range quoted— 

Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. 

$7.10 $7.10 


& 8 
Be 


$7.10 $7.10 
r 10 7.10 
22% 7.17% 
toot 7.17% 
2% 7.17% 
% 7.20 


$7.10 $7.10 
7.10 10 


nt 


Saas 
ANAAAAAAA 


Se Rare ae ated eat eaee 
b 

see ee eect ee Peat ote 

SSSRUTRY 


20 
20 
85 
85 


373 
Receipts... 738 722 3: 830 1,316 895 a 894 
Shipments. 113 150 8,050 258 
Stocks - 66,907 67,539 61,319 62,377 63, 270 64, 664 
PENSACOLA, Nov. 14.—Receipts of 
rosin continued rather liberal. The mar- 
ket was steady. Following is a record of 
the market for the week:— 
— —— Barrels — ~ 
Mon. Tues, Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
510 = 344 701 374 
Shipments 


° pas 727 400 
Stocks ..29, 985 30, 190 : 29,807 30,108 29, 702 
CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—The rosin market 
continues to move ahead with a consider- 
able show of strength. Buying is keeping 


on along rather impressive lines. Ruling 
prices at the close of business last night 


Receipts. 


THE BRADLEY 
STENCIL MACHINE 


SHIPPING 
STENCILS 


A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


101 Beekman Street New Yor, 


INERT - PERMANENT 


FEFASTON”’-PE WN N SYWYTRLWVAON 


were: B grade, $9.75 per lot of 280 pounds; 
G grade, $9.75; M grade, $9.7712; W. W. 
grade, $10.50. 


Pine Oil—The market retained a 
firm tone. Business was generally along 
conservative lines, but there were re- 
ports of some improvement in the 
inquiry for moderate quantities. 

Pitch.—The trend of quotations was 
still upward, this being a reflection of 
developments in the primary situation 
in the South. There was a fairly active 
demand from local and other buyers. 

Rosin Oil—A further advance oc- 
curred in local quotations owing to the 
upward drift of basic material in 
primary markets. Business lacked snap 
but there was some increase in the call 
for moderate lots. 

Tar.—The ruling tone was firm owing 
to the strength of primary centers. 
There was a steady movement into 
local and outside consuming channels. 


LONDON, Nov. 20. — Quotations on 
American rosin were as follows:— 
--Per cwt. in barrels—~ 
w.w 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


smenbeunt 


Shellac 


Trade was reasonably active in the 
shellac market last week. The call was 
fair in size and came from a rather 
broad section of the consuming areas 
in the country. For the most part, 
prices for bonedry, T.N., and superfine 
shellac were somewhat steadier than 
they had been, although competition 
was still current to an extent that from 
time to time leads to shading of openly 
quoted schedules. The latter lacked 
quotable change last week. Foreign 
markets fluctuated within moderate 
limits last week and the net change in 
replacement costs was comparatively 
small. 


London, Nov. 20.— London quotations 
basis of sterling exchange at $4.88, for 
shellac for later delivery have been as fol- 
lows (the quotations in United States 
currency represent prices here and in- 
clude other handling charges) :— 
r—November 20——, -——November 13— 
Shillings. Cents. Shillings. Cents. 
Cwt. Ib. Cwt. lb. 
December... 50 10.9 50 10.9 
March..... 52 11.3 52 11.3 
Quotations in cents per pound were 
subject to correction in accordance 
with the rate of exchange prevailing 
on London. 
Day-to-day closing prices were as 
follows:— 
--Per oie ey 
Sane 

November 1: 50s . 

November 50s 

(November 16 ee 

November ve 50s 6d 

November 18 os ee 

November lf Sree 

November :‘ 50s 

Calcutta, Nov. 20. —Prices quoted on 
U.S.S.A. T.N. c.&f. New York, basis of 
sterling exchange at $4.88, were as fol- 
lows :— 

-——Per pound——, 
Nov. 20. Nov. 13. 
November 11%@c. 1l%e. 

Quotations in cents per pound were 
subject to correction in accordance 
with the rate of exchange prevailing 
on London. 

Day-to-day prices and reports on 
market conditions were as follows:— 
Market 
Higher 

Quiet 

Quiet 
Higher 
Steady 
Steady 

Quiet 


Per pound, 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


Lacquer Materials 


Demand in the market for the various 
lacquer materials continued good dur- 
ing the week just closed. Manufactur- 
ing consumers continued to order out 
supplies at a pace equivalent to needs 
for high production schedules. The 
market was featured by issuance of 
price schedules for diethyl phthalate, 
dimethyl phthalate, dibutyl phthalate 
and tricresyl phosphate. Word from the 
automobile industry indicated that pro- 
duction schedules were gradually being 
stepped up as a result of the large 
volume of business booked at the auto- 
mobile shows. 

Acetone.—Demand continued good in 
this market. Sellers reported prices 
were firm. ; 

Dibutyl Phthalate—Prices for 1937 
were issued on the basis of 18%c. per 
pound for tanks; 19%c. per pound for 
ear lots; 20c. per pound for less car 
lots. 

Diethyl Phthalate.—A new price 
schedule was issued for this commodity, 
the tankcar quotation was 17c. per 
pound; car lot drums, 18c. per pound 
and less car lots, 184%c. per pound. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Oils, Fats and Waxes 


Tallow and Greases Up to New High Levels—Stearic Acid Advanced 
—Copra and Coconut Oil Scarce and Strong — Babassu 
Oil Up Again—Cottonseed More Active and Firmer 


A generally firm tone continued to 
prevail in the market for vegetable, 
animal and fish oils, fats and greases 
last week, and the trend of prices was 
still upward, advances being recorded 
in all branches of the market. Busi- 
ness showed further improvement. In 
some instances consumers were disin- 
clined to purchase ahead of any mate- 
rial extent but an increase was noted 
in the call for moderate quantities of 
various commodities. In not a few cases 
transactions for the week apparently 
would have been larger than they were 
but for the lack of adequate holdings 
among sellers, supplies in some in- 


nn  _______ ______________________}] 


Price Changes 


Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 


Babassu oil, 4c. per Ib. 
Chinawood oil, 4c. to %c. per Ib. 
Coconut oil, crude, %c. per Ib. 
Coconut oil, edible, %c. per Ib, 
Copra, 4c. per Ib. 

Corn oil, crude, 4c. per Ib, 
Cottonseed oil, crude, 4c. per Ib. 
Degras, %c. to 2%éc. per Ib. 
Grease, 4c. to %c. per !b. 

Lard, neutral, 25c. per 100 Ibs. 
Linseed cake, $1 per ton. 
Linseed menl, $1 per ton. 
Menhaden oil, crude, 2%c. per gal. 
Oiticica oil, %c. per Ib. 

Olive oil, denatured, 10c. per gal. 
Peanut oil, crude, %c. per Ib. 
Perilla oil, 4c. per Ib. 

Sardine oil, crude, 1c. per gal. 
Stearic acid, %c. per Ib. 

Tallow, 4c. per Ib. 

Teaseed, %c. per Ib. 

Walnut oil, 2c. per lb. 


Reduced 
Linseed oil, 2-10c. per Ib. 
Lard, western, ic. per 100 Ibs. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-three typical oils, fats and 
greases on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
138.6 136.4 132.6 146.7 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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stances being unusually light. At the 
close of the week the ruling tone was 
firm and a more optimistic sentiment 
was noticeable in selling quarters con- 
cerning the business outlook. 

A development of interest in the way 
of price changes was a further and 
rather sharp advance in babassu oil. 
Copra and coconut oil displayed marked 
strength throughout the week. Copra 
was scarce in all centers and according 
to some reports there appeared to be 
little prospect of relief from the strin- 
gency for some time to come. China- 
wood oil recovered abroad and develop- 
ments there were reflected in domestic 
centers. Stearic acid was advanced by 
makers. Fish products were generally 
firm. An increase was noted in demand 
for refined menhaden and sardine oils. 
Offerings of crude fish oils in primary 
centers were light, holders being re- 
served owing to the strength displayed 
by other oils and greases. Lard, neats- 
foot and tallow oils were firm at the 
advance noted in the previous week. 
Marketing of hogs in the West contin- 
ued on a liberal scale but the trend of 
lard prices was upward at times, al- 
though changes were comparatively nar- 
row. A further advance occurred in 
greases. Tallow was stronger, sales 
being reported at new high levels. 


Vegetable Oils 


Babassu.—An advance of ‘%c. estab- 
lished the market on a level of 9%c. 
per pound in tankcars and the tone 
seemed to be decidedly firm at the rise. 
The inquiry remained good and produc- 
tion appeared to be moving in a steady 
volume into local and other consuming 
channels. 

Chinawood.—A firmer tone developed 
abroad last week and the trend of 
prices here and on the Pacific Coast 
was upward in company with the course 
of Hankow. The recovery in the pri- 
mary centers was attributed to an in- 
crease in buying interest on the part 
of consumers in this country and Europe 
as well as lighter offerings from 


shippers. Business was reported to have 
been closed here at prices which 
showed an advance of about ‘bc. per 
pound in tankcars. Demand was more 
active and the volume of business closed 
for the week was said to have shown 
a considerable increase over recent pre- 
vious periods. Late in the week, how- 
ever, demand slackened, buyers in some 
cases being inclined to hold off for fur- 
ther developments in the situation 
abroad as well as in domestic markets 
for other commodities. 

Coconut. — A firm tone prevailed 
throughout the week. Copra continued 
to move upward and supplies of oil 
were extremely light here and on the 
Pacific Coast. According to some in 
the trade, the indications pointed to a 
continuation of more or less scarcity 
into the latter part of the first quarter 
of next year. However that may be, 
spot and nearby oil was very sparingly 
offered. First hands were out of the 
market so far as these positions were 
concerned, and there was little avail- 
able for future delivery. For January 
forward 6%c. was quoted nominally in 
tankcars, firm offerings being unobtain- 
able. For December delivery 7c. per 
pound was reported to have been paid 
on the Coast. Copra in the London 
market advanced to new high levels 
for all time. The marine strike on 
the Coast apparently brought business 
in copra and coconut oil in the markets 
there practically to a standstill. 

Cottonseed.—Edible oil was main- 
tained by producers at recently ad- 
vanced levels and the tone of the mar- 
ket appeared to be firm. Some increase 
was noted in demand from local and 
outside consumers. Offerings of im- 
ported oil was reported as light with 
foreign markets generally firm and in 
some instances tending upward. 

Olive——Demand for foots was some- 
what more active and the market was 
steady at 9%4c. per pound on spot, sales 
being reported at that figure. Dena- 
tured oil was firmer. The market abroad 
was reported as stronger with offerings 
light. Spot supplies were small and 
quotations were largdly nominal. 

Perilla.—A firmer tone developed. 
The primary market was stronger with 
offerings reported as light. On spot a 
somewhat better inquiry was noted, 
buying interest being stimulated by de- 
velopments in other products, and busi- 
ness was reported to have been closed 
at prices which showed an advance 
of %c. per pound as compared with the 
closing quotations of the previous week. 

Rapeseed.—Demand was rather quiet 
but supplies on spot appeared to be com- 
paratively small and the market re- 
mained firm at the recent advance. 
Shipments of seed from India to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent 
from January 1 to November 4 were 
27,700 tons against 7,100 tons in the 
same time last year. 

Sesame.~—-The inquiry was light owing 
to the high prices prevailing but sup- 
plies on spot appeared to be small and 
the market retained a firm tone. 

Soybean.—Previous selling schedules 
remained in effect but the tone of the 
market was regarded ars firmer by some 
owing to the strength of various other 
vegetable oils and an upward trend in 
prices for beans. There was a steady 
movement into consuming channels on 
contracts and in some instances an in- 
crease was noted in transient orders. 

Walnut.—The market was firmer, 
quotations being advanced about 2c. per 
pound. Spot supplies are said to be 
unusually small and there were reports 
of a somewhat better inquiry. 


Markets at Other Centers 


San Francisco, Nov. 16.—The maritime 
strike here was jacking up interest and 
prices on all manner of prompt and spot 
vegetable oils last week as consumers were 
finding their supplies running low, but as 
a rule, excepting in the case of chinawood 
oil, interest in future positions remained 
rather quiet. 

Ruling prices are:— 

BABASSU.—Sales were reported last 
week on the basis of 914c. per pound in 
tankears for January-February shipment, 
f.o.b. mill, Coast. 

COCONUT .—Stronger. Spot oil was 
finding some interest at 674c. per pound in 
tankears, with offerings narrow. Future 
positions purely nominal, although consid- 
ered strong owing to rise in copra market. 

COPRA.—Quotations continued to ad- 
vance in this strike-torn market last week 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils (under Oil), fats, and greases 
(under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 6 
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in spite of the fact that buyers were pro- 
ceeding very cautiously in making com- 
mitments of any kind. The situation 
loomed particularly strong today, with 
the reports that local mills had bid 
3.90c. per pound unsuccessfully. Suppliers 
in the Philippines are quoting in some 
cases 4 cents, indicating a prospect of ad- 
vance. There are practically no supplies 
on hand here, receipts having stopped 
after the start of the strike on November 
1. Meal is quoted as follows:—Domestic, 
$35 per ton, ex mill; Philippine, $33.25 ex 
dock, San Francisco, subject to strike con- 
ditions. 

COTTONSEED.—Semi-refined foreign oil 
is quoted at 942c. per pound, duty paid in 
tankcars, f.o.b. Pacific Coast, November- 
December shipment. 


Highest Quality 
Saponified 


RED OIL 


Highest quality oil made for lubri- 
cating wool and for Textile Soaps. 


STEARIC 
ACID 


Single, Double and Triple Pressed— 
Cakes, Powdered and Flakes 


EMERY 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Formerly THE EMERY CANDLE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York Office, 2116 Woolworth Bidg. 
Telephone Cortlandt 7-1742-1743 








THE BRODE CORPORATION, 2s 


COTTON SEED MEAL, CAKE, HULLS, HULL BRAN, CRUDE AND 
REFINED COTTON SEED OIL, PEANUT AND SOYA BEAN PRODUCTS 


We Specialize in 
Since 1837 Manufacturers 
FLAKE STEARIC ACID 
FATTY ACID 


STEARIC and AX CA 


Sales Office: 122 East 42nd Street 


Factories: Newark, N. 


MYRISTIC 
ACID 


DOUBLE DISTILLED 


Codes: Yopps, Robinsons, Bentleys, A. B. C. Sth Edition 










WHITE OLEINE 


of Seponified and Distilled 
STEARIC ACID RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 


CHURCH AC 


New York 
J., and Baltimore, Md, 





IDEAL BASE 
For Highest Quality 
SOAP 


Why ?—Excellent in Lather, 
Deterging Power—Non-Oxi- 
dizing. No Harsh Effect on 
‘the Skin. 





NOW AVAILABLE IN ANY QUANTITY 





Saponification No. 240-246 
Iodine Value - - 7-13 
Titer - - = 42-46 







WOBURN 


DEGREASING CO. OF N. J. 
HARRISON, N. J. 






Stearic Acid 


for all p 


urposes 


RED OIL-**+GLYCERINE***CANDLES 


THE M.WERK CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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PERILLA.—Japanese oil is quoted at 
8%sc. per pound in tankcars, prompt to 
deferred shipment from the Pacific Coast. 

HEMPSEED.—Crude oil is nominal. 
Quoted on the basis of 8c. per pound in 
tankcars, f.o.b. mill, Pacific Coast. 

RAPESEED.—Nominal, in the absence of 
offerings. 

TEASEED.—Quoted at 9c. per pound in 
drums, c.if. Pacific Coast for January- 
February shipment from the Orient. 

SESAME SEED.—Crude sesame oil is 
quoted nominally at 9c. per pound in tank- 
cars, f.o.b. mill, Pacific Coast. 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—As a whole, the vege- 
table oil market is ruling about steady to 


a shade firmer. The buying is still mod- 
erate for the most part and not sufficiently 
heavy to give the market a real test of 
strength. 

CORN.—Crude, low acid, 8%¢c. to 9c. per 
pound, partly nominal, tanks, mills. Re- 
fined, edible oil, 11%4c. to 12c. per pound, 
barrels, car lots; and 12c. to 12\4c., bar- 
rels, less than car lots. 

CHINAWOOD.—Ruling spot, drums, 
13%4c to 14c. per pound; futures, 1244c. to 
1244c. 

SOYBEAN.—Crude, prompt shipment, 
Itc. to 8c. per pound, mills; deferred 
shipment, same price. 


CHLOROPHYLL 


BETA CAROTENE 


XANTHOPHYLL 


ALL GRADES AVAILABLE 
AMERICAN CHLOROPHYLL, Inc., 570 Lexington Ave.,New York - Alexandria,Va. 


General American Tank Storage & Terminal Co., Inc. 


A Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corp. 
Can Handle Any Bulk Liquid 


Houston, Corpus Christi, Tex. La.; Westwege, La.; Carteret, BJ. 
ene Tee horas Bente’ Lamalle pence, Obicage, Il. 


CHINA WOOD OIL 
SARDINE OIL 
VARNISH GUMS 


SPOT 


: FUTURE 


L.N.JACKSON & co. Inc. 


29 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. N.Y. 


.- for oils, alcohol, turpentine etc. 
|G QUT. ut 


Stop juggling heavy barrels, messing up the floor, dirtyi our 
hands and clothes . . wasting time and etertab .. use KWART 


KWICK BARREL PUMPS. Ideal for handli 


all liquids . . will 


fit any standard drum or barrel. Extra heavy, all-metal construc- 
tion .. NO LEATHERS . . practically indestructable. A strictly 
quality product at alow price. Write Today for FREE Folder 


and Prices. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


REFINED EDIBLE 


TEASEED OIL 


FIFTEEN 


EAST 26th ST. 


WEOLINE PRODUCTS ue née ry 


TALLOW 

LARD OIL 

NEATSFOOT OIL 
ANIMAL STEARINE 
ACIDLESS TALLOW OIL 


Prompt 
Delivery — 
Drums, Barrels 
Or Tank Cars 


INDEPENDENT MFG. CO. 


Bridesburg P. O. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FALKOVAR YY 


This is a new oil, low in price and high in quality, which is 
finding excellent application in Red Oxide Paint, Tinners 
Red, Freight Car and Maintenance Paints, as well as a base 


for Tints. 


Samples and descriptive literature sent upon request 


FALK & COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


PEANUT.—Crude, 85¢c. 
pound. 


Chicage, Nov. 20—Range for soybean 
prices for the week ending November 18, 
1936:—Spot, No. 2, yellow, low, $1.24%4; 
high, $1.3414. 


London, Nov. 12.—Soybean oil, British 
crude, 32s. per hundredweight; palm ker- 
nel oil, refined, 33s. per hundredweight; 
rapeseed oil, crude extracted, 33s. 6d. per 
hundredweight; coconut oil, Ceylon, 25s. 
3d. per hundredweight; peanut oil, Bom- 
bay, crude, 27s. 6d. per hundredweight. 


Linseed Oil 


Changes in flaxseed quotations were 
narrow. Linseed oil easier though more 
active. Cake and meal in demand and 
higher. 

Flaxseed—DULUTH, Nov. 20.—The Ar- 
gentine flaxseed crop situation continues 
to get close attention of the trade, and 
an announcement by the Argentine gov- 
ernment concerning its policy of main- 
taining a minimum price in 1937 is being 
awaited. Cables have reported some flax- 
seed cutting in northern sections of Ar- 
gentina, but trade advices said the season 
is yet too early to determine the quality 
of the crop. Local cash business has been 
at a virtual standstill. 


The week’s closing price range was as 
follows :— 


to 8%c. per 


Dec. 

$2.05 
2.05% 
2.05 
2.05 


May. 
$1.98% 
1.98% 
1.98% 
1.98% 
2.15% 2.05% 1.98% 
2.15% 2.05% 1.98% 


Crop movement in bushels follows:— 
r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1936. 1935. 1986. 1985. 
z 2,337 77,742 1,220 202,676 
ince 
Aug. 1... 746,965 2,491,848 628,066 1,823,827 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Flax offers in- 
creased during the week but excepting for 
the poorest quality demand continued ag- 
gressive and prices were firm to strong 
compared with futures. Settlement of the 
election seemed to loosen up farm reserves 
a bit and offers came from a wider terri- 
tory. Mostly the supply came from the 
Red River Valley, of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. A few cars came from South Da- 
kota and a fair movement from southern 
Minnesota developed. Nothing received 
from Montana. 

Last week one of the crushing companies 
received about 125,000 bushels of Argentine 
seed via Duluth, which gives this company 
a good reserve to work on and conse- 
quently mills are working a few more 
presses with the assurance that they will 
have enough raw material to keep going 
on. It is estimated that another quarter 
of a million bushels are on their way to 
Duluth to reachethere before the close of 
navigation. Some of this seed came all- 
water and this offered a fairly cheap sup- 
ply. 

Even though the question of reserve sup- 
ply seems to have been settled, crushers 
are still avid after the better sorts of 
domestic seed. After the close of naviga- 
tion Argentine flax will have to come in 
all-rail and will cost more, even though a 
lower freight rate is expected by crushers. 
Premiums on fancy northern seed ad- 
vanced a cent in the past two days and the 
tone of the market still is strong. 


The week’s closing price range was as 
follows :— 


Cash. 
Saturday 


Wednesday 


This week.. 


Dec. 


Saturday - $2. $2.08 
Monday .. e 2.21 2.08% 
Tuesday .. a 2.07% 
Wednesday ... 2.08 
Thursday 2.08 2.03 
Friday 2.08% 2.038% 


Crop movement in bushels as follows:— 
r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1936. 1935. 1936. 1985. 

This week.. 120,550 196,610 41,580 87,040 


Since 
Sept. 1...1,148,710 5,996,960 223,400 577,770 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 20.—Trading in flax- 
seed futures was slow. Prices were ir- 
regular. The week’s closing .range was as 
follows :— 


May. 

$2.01 
2.01% 
2.01 
2.02 


Dec. 

$1.59 
1.59% 
1.60% 1.638% 
1.62% 1.66% 
1.61% 1.65 

Friday 1.62 1.64% 


BUENOS AIRES, 20.—Opening 
prices per bushel on November contracts 
were :— 


Cash. May. 
$1.62 


Saturday + 
. + 


Monday ae 
Tuesday .. “« 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Last week. Last year. 
Saturday 15% $1.05 
Monday 1.04% 
Tuesday 1.0454 
Wednesday 1.04% 
1.04% 
1.07 


Bushels———_———,, 
Previous Last 
week. year. 


445,000 

4,000 

445,000 

205,000 

12,000 

807,000 1,111,000 
Since January 1 


To— 
United States..... 
United Kingdom.. 
Continent 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Continent 


66,517,000 


Visible Supply 


Last 
Previous week 


INDIA.—Exports of flaxseed from India 
last week were as follows:— 


7———— Bushels——__,, 
Last Previous Last 
To— week. week. 
United Kingdom. . 252,000 
Continent 
Others 


720,000 284,000 


7——— Bushela—_——_—__, 
This year. Last year. 
2,432,000 

600,000 

800,000 


Totals 8,252,000 3,832,000 


HULL, Nov. 20.—Quotations on flaxseed 
were :— 


Totals 


Since April 1— 
United Kingdom 
Continent 
Others 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Linseed Oil—An easier tone de- 
veloped despite some increase in trade 
and narrow fluctuations in flaxseed 
prices in domestic and foreign markets. 
Quotations on oil ranged from 8.6c. to 
9c. per pound, but where the outside 
figure was named it was intimated that 
supplies were available at concessions. 
While the volume of business closed for 
the week was apparently not important, 
the increase was sufficient to create a 
better feeling in selling quarters with 
respect to the outlook, especially as the 
trend of various other vegetable oils 
was upward, chinawood oil showing 
noteworthy strength at times and 
higher prices prevailing for perilla oil. 

There was a steady movement into 
consuming channels on unfilled con- 
tracts and supplies at the mills re- 
mained at unusually low levels. Ad- 
vices from some _ outside crushing 
centers reported a considerable expan- 
sion in demand, the improvement in 
buying interest being attributed to ex- 
pectations of a material increased ac- 
tivity in construction and painting oper- 
ations and the optimic tenor of reports 
concerning the trend in important 
branches of American trade and indus- 
try. An increase in the output of oil 
was reported at some points in the 
Northwest following the arrival of fresh 
supplies of seed from Argentina. 


Demand for cash seed in the North- 
west was reported as good and arrivals 
were well absorbed. The steadiness of 
the Buenos Aires market during the 
week was regarded by some as an in- 
dication that the fixed price for seed 
may be held at around the present level 
though uncertainty still existed on this 
point. Last year official announcement 
of the fixed price was made about the 
middle of December. 

Shipments of flaxseed from Argen- 
tina to the United States last week were 
291,000 bushels making a total since 
January 1 of 12,670,000 bushels against 
14,247,000 bushels in the same time last 
year. Reports concerning the progress 
of the crop in that country were re- 
garded as favorable so far as the size of 
the crop was concerned though nothing 
was heard concerning the quality in 
sections where cutting is under way. 


Receipts of flaxseed at New York last 
week were large, amounting to 558,256 
bushels. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—There was a 
decided change in sentiment among oil 
buyers and trade during the past week 
was liberal, ranging from small warehouse 
to large round lots. Most of the big 
orders were booked for shipment from 
eastern mills. Passing of the election and 
a forecast of increased needs of oil be- 
cause of construction work stimulated in- 
terest considerably. Sales were made for 
shipment up to next June. Mostly the 
business was written for delivery by April 
1. Buyers are covering their prospective 
requirements quite fully, but to date have 
not overbought, according to the crushers. 

Prospects of heavier consumption offset 
the forecast of a larger Argentine flax crop 
and inspired some of the buyers to put 
their name on the dotted line. Crushers 
have plenty of flax to put through their 
presses on account of Argentine receipts 
and currently operations take up about 75 
percent of capacity. Shipping instruc- 
tions are good and reserve supplies are 
very light, largely because of the lay- 
off of the mills during the strike. 

Quotations on carload lots f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, cooperage car lots, 9.8c. per 
pound, tankcar lots 9.2c. per pound, ware- 
house lots 10.2c. per pound. 

Shipments of oil in pounds were as fol- 


lows :— 
19386. 1935. 

This week 1,593,071 1,455, 668 
Since Sept. 11,516,825 29,642,116 

CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—Quietness prevail in 
the linseed oil market. Tone is fairly 
steady. Ruling prices are:—Tankcar, 9.2c. 
per pound; car lots, 9.8c.; warehouse de- 
liveries, five drums, 10.2c. 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils (under Oil), fats, and greases 
(under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 6 












SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—Linseed oil 
was looking up here a bit during the 
past week, during which time the larger 
buyers in this area became interested and 
contracted several months ahead for sup- 
plies. Some sizeable contracts were re- 
ported to have been made, consumers hav- 
ing bid the market down to their ideas 
of a fraction or so below 9 cents, tank- 
cars. Drum lots were somewhat active 
also. Quoted:—Tankcars, 9.5c. per pound; 
drum car lots ex mill, 9.7c.; drum lots ex 
warehouse, 10.5c. 


LONDON, Nov. 20.—Quotations on lin- 
seed oil were:— 





7-Per cwt.— 
8. lo 
BAtUPGAY. 6 o.ccaccccdeccccvsdcceccssvsse 2 3 
MONGAy aeccccccccccscccssessecsesecs 23 38 
TROMGRY 2c cccccvococcassesecccsscccece 24 10% 
Wednesday 23 oO 
Thursday 25 4% 
Friday 23 4% 





Cake and Meal—The market was 
stronger. Fluctuations in seed were 
narrow but business was more active. 
Quotations on spot were $1 per ton 
higher. An improvement was noted in 
both domestic and export trade. Re- 
ports of an increased call for meal were 
received from outside points. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—A period of 
cold weather put a lot of pep into the 
meal market and prices show a tendency 
to advance. Interior distributors used up 
their stocks around the election without 
ordering fresh supplies and now are busily 
engaged in stocking up against winter 
needs. 

Offers are very light and come chiefly 
from one crushing company. Others have 
old orders to fill and are busy taking care 
of their shipping instructions. Those hav- 
ing any meal for sale are giving but one 
car to a customer. 

Quotations on carload lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 30 percent protein, $43 to. $43.50 per 
ton; 34 percent protein, $46 to $46.50 per 
ton. Most of the meal tests 34 percent 
protein or better. 

Shipments of meal in pounds were as 
follows :— 


1986. 1935. 
This week........+-..+. 2,750,810 4,722,335 
Since Sept. 1........++. 23,636,541 55,456, 187 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—Feeders have been 
in and out of the linseed meal market to 
a moderate extent in the last few days. 
Offerings of material to a fair amount have 
been made by both crushers and resellers. 
Ruling prices are:—Round lots, $46 per 
ton, largely nominal; car lots, $46 to $46.50; 
less than car lots, $48 to $48.50. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Trading in refined cottonseed oil 
futures was more active last week and 
the trend of prices was mainly upward. 
Southern markets for cottonseed prod- 
ucts were also firmer. 

Cottonseed Oil. — Speculative opera- 
tions in the local market for refined 
cottonseed oil futures were more ac- 
tive last week, and much of the time 
the trend of prices was upward al- 
though a reactionary tendency developed 
during the latter part of the week as 
local and other longs were disposed in 
not a few instances to accept profits 
on the rise. Also there was more or 
less selling attributed to refiners while 
a setback in lard futures in Chicago 
after an advance earlier in the week 
was not without some influence as a 
market factor here. 

Prevailing sentiment in cottonseed oil 
circles was more bullish than recently, 
however, the change in the situation in 
this. respect being due to an advance 
in various other oils and fats, the 
strength of the market for securities, 
the optimistic tenor of reports concern- 
ing the conditions of business in im- 
portant branches of American trade 
and industry, and what were regarded 
as indications of a steadily expanding 
consumption of raw materials of all 
kinds, oils, fats and greases by no means 
excepted. Vegetable and other products 
which compete with cottonseed oil in 
not a few instances displayed decided 
strength. 

Tallow moved up into new high 
ground, sales being reported on spot 
at 73%4c. per pound delivered. The trend 
of tallow futures was also upward, sales 
being reported for March delivery at 
7.90c. per pound, with 8.05c. subsequent- 
ly bid for that position and 8.20c. asked. 
Sales of crude cottonseed oil were re- 
ported in the Southeast and the Valley 
at 8%c. per pound. Seed remained at 
high levels despite the liberal arrivals 
at the mills for the season thus far. Pre- 
dictions were heard to the effect that 
supplies of seed available during the 
latter half of the season will probably 
be considerably smaller than in the 
corresponding period last season. Coco- 
nut oil was reported to have sold on 
the Pacific Coast for December delivery 
at 7c. per pound in tankcars. Producers 
were out of the market so far as nearby 
oil was concerned and quotations on 
January forward were merely nominal, 
the stringency of copra making sellers 
of coconut oil very reserved. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Marketing of hogs continued free, ar- 
rivals in the principal Western centers 
for five days of the week aggregating 
497,100 head against 261,400 head in the 
same time last year. The weight of the 
hogs received in Chicago during the 
week ended November 14 averaged 217 
pounds against 216 pounds in the pre- 
vious week and 229 pounds in the same 
week last year. The semimonthly state- 
ment of lard stocks in Chicago made a 
bearish exhibit, supplies gaining 950,- 
897 pounds during the first half of 
November against a decrease of 1,207,- 
544 pounds in the same time last year. 
Supplies there on November 15 were 


63,286,561 pounds against 12,372,079 
pounds a year ago. 
Outside interest in the speculation 


broadened. Commission houses bought 
March and May. So did local traders 
and shorts. There was buying of De- 
cember and January, supposedly to 
cover shorts. Some who sold near 
months made purchases of distant de- 
liveries. December was switched to 
January at 10 points difference, to 
March at 20 points and to May at 25 
points. March was switched to May at 
7 points difference. November 27 will 
be the first day for tenders on Decem- 
ber contracts. 

Following is a record of the market 
for bleachable prime Summer yellow 
cottonseed oil futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange from November 14 
to November 20, inclusive:— 

—Cents per Ib. in tanks— Sales. 


; High. Low. Close. Tanks. 
November .. ry --. 10.05 nom. oe 
December 10.19 9.91 10.12@10.14 46 
January .... 10.25 9.91 10.18@10.20 46 
February ods -.» 10.20 nom. os 
March ..... 10.38 10.09 10.28@10.30 205 
BEE. sdsn ccs nen -«. 10.30 nom, sé 
OO = 10.45 10.15 10.36 sale 264 
HOO vesaves Tr --. 10.85 nom. se 

Total sales (70 switches)............ 631 


Crude, Southeast, 8.75c. nom, 

Valley, 8.75c. nom. 

Texas, 8.62%c. nom. 

Chicago, Nov. 20.—Cottonseed oil busi- 
ness continues along quiet lines. Good, off- 
Summer yellow fig oil, 10c. Refined, edible 
oil is quoted at llc. to 11%%¢c., barrels, car 
lots; and 1114c. to 1146c., barrels, less than 
ear lots. 


Hull, Nov. 20.—Quotations on cottonseed 
oil were :— 





Egyptian 
crude. 

Per cwt. 
s. d. 
Saturday 2 4#«0 
Monday 26 «6 
Tuesday 27 +O 
Wednesda. 27 #~O 
Thursday ee 27. 0 
DRIER. ccacccdcccvccsss 27 «06 


Cake and Meal.—Southern markets 
were generally reported as firm last 
week so far as the spot situation was 
concerned. Offerings in all sections 
were described as light. There was a 
steady movement on unfilled contracts 
and new business was fairly active. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta, Nov. 18.—Very little change is 
reported in the cottonseed products mar- 
ket. Weather has been fairly good for 
harvesting. Federal crop reports showing 
greater than the expected yields has not 
materially affected conditions. 

Quotations are as follows:— 

OIL.—Prime crude, 85¢c. per pound. 

ee percent grade, $29 ton, interior 
mills. 

HULLS.—Loose, $11 ton. 

SEED.—$34 ton, shipping points. 


Memphis, Nov. 20.—Some few scattered 
lots of crude cottonseed oil sold this week 
at 834c., Valley basis. Today the best bids 
are 81c. to 85¢c., according to location. 
Meal advanced to a new high for the sea- 
son, selling at $33 per ton for 41 percent, 
Memphis basis. Sales of bulk Valley cake 
were reported as far ahead as March at 
$30 per ton. Mills in this section are com- 
fortably sold ahead and no heavy selling 
pressure of cottonseed products is likely 
in the near future. Seed was held at $40 
per ton and the remainder of the seed 
crop will probably move on this basis. 
Weather continues fair. 

Closing cottonseed meal quotations on 
the Memphis exchange were as follows:— 


November 12. November 19. 
December .....--+ 1.50@—— $32.00@82.25 
January ...+.++-> 80.50@30, 95 30.95@— 
MOVER cipcccceece 4 .30@30.40 30.50@30.75 
Magy Soe cccaddbecs 30.25@30.50 30.25@30.65 
DM sctssceebaes 30.25@80.75 30.25@30.70 

* * 

Animal Oils 

Degras. — A firm tone continued to 


prevail. Business showed some improve- 
ment, buying interest being stimulated 
by increased activity. at rising prices 
in the markets for other greases and 
oils. Supplies on spot were reported 
as small as a rule and offerings for 
shipment also appeared to be rather 
light. 

Lard. — There were no further de- 
velopments in the way of price changes, 
the market being firm at the advance 
noted in the previous week. There was 
a fair demand for moderate quantities 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils (under Oil), fats, and greases 


(under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 6 
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though consumers were disinclined to 
purchase ahead to any material extent. 

Neatsfoot. — A firm tone continued to 
prevail but no changes were announced 
in selling schedules. There was ap- 
parently no broadening of business but 
a fair demand was noted from local 
and other consumers. 

Oleo. — A better inquiry was noted 
but aside from this the situation lacked 
new features. Quotations were un- 
changed and the tone of the market 
appeared to be firm. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—In keeping with the 
firmer tone being encountered in some of 
the animal fats, the animal oils market is 
looking a little stiffer in some respects. 
Purchases that have been made recently 
have been at firm to slightly and irregular 


higher prices. 
LARD.—No. 1, 103%4c.. per pound; No. 2, 
1044c. 


OLEO.—No. 2, 94¢c. to 10c. per pound. 
TALLOW.—Acidless, 94c. per pound, 
tanks; 1034c. to 104$c., drums, less than 


car lots. 
Fish Oils 


Cod.—A firm tone prevailed although 
there was little in the way of activity 
to record. Inquiries were not lacking 
but offerings continued light and, ac- 
cording to some in the trade, there is 
no prospect of any change in the situ- 
ation in this respect for some time to 
come as the bulk of the output was sold 
ahead. Business in untanked Newfound- 
land cod oil was reported to have been 
closed recently at 48%c. per gallon. 

Menhaden.—A further improvement 
in business was noted in some quarters 
but aside from this the refined situ- 
ation lacked new features. Selling 
schedules were maintained at previous 
levels and the tone of the market ap- 
peared to be firm. Crude oil was quiet 
but unsold supplies are light and de- 
velopments in other commodities, espe- 
cially tallow, were such as to make 
holders reserved. A nominal quotation 
was 35c. per gallon, nominal, Baltimore 
basis. 

Sardine.—Refined oil was firm at the 
recent advance. Business lacked snap 
but an increase was noted in some 
quarters in the volume of orders for 
small or moderate quantities. Crude 
was firm on the Coast with offerings 
light. 

Sperm.—A firm tone continued to pre- 
vail and quotations were held at pre- 
vious levels. There was a steady move- 
ment into local and outside consuming 
channels. 


Markets at Other Centers 


San Francisco, Nov. 16—Jumping a full 
cent a gallon since yesterday, after re- 
maining in a steady place all week, Cali- 
fornia sardine oil today was moving on a 
strong market in the northern part of the 
State, with sales being chalked up at 3742 
cents per gallon in tankcars, production 
point. At the same time negotiations were 
under way, but not completed, for South- 
ern State oil at a figure of 40 cents. 


The quantity of oil moved during the 
past two or three days has been variously 
estimated at something like 75 tankcars, 
sales yesterday at 3642 cents taking care 
of a portion of this, while trading today 
at the higher figure accounted for the 
balance. There is considerable buying in- 
terest manifesting itself. 

Labor trouble continues to dog the steps 
of Southern California producers. A can- 
nery and reduction plant strike for higher 
wages branched out to reach the fisher- 
men themselves, and as a result there has 
been a complete deadlock in operations of 
San Pedro and San Diego plants since the 
start of the season in that district Novem- 
ber 1. No oil has been produced, accord- 
ing to word reaching here. Northern Cali- 
fornia plants so far since the start of the 
season here in August have been free of 
labor troubles. 

Because of the Southern California 
strike, operators have been going slow of 
late in making commitments for oil, and it 
is very doubtful if any sales have been 
made in that district for several weeks. 
At the same time buyers are not particu- 
larly willing to tie themselves up on con- 
tracts which would appear to be doubtful 
of fulfillment. 

The California Fish & Game Commission 
today reported that fishing off the North- 
ern California Coast has been excellent 
during the period of five or six days end- 
ing November 15, but that smaller and 
poorer catches have been checked in with- 
in the last two days. 

Official figures for shore plant reduction 
during October were issued by the Com- 
mission last week, when it was divulged 
that 2,501,662 gallons of sardine oil were 
produced in the State. In addition there 
is the estimate of some 1,300,000 gallons 
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manufactured during the same period by 
the floating reduction factories operating 
at sea. These figures do not, of course, 
take into account any Southern California 
operations, the season there having been 
closed during October. 

Ruling prices are:— 

SARDINE.—California sardine oil quoted 
at 3744c. per gallon in tankcars, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Monterey. Biologically 
tested oil for poultry feeding quoted at 
ane per gallon in drums, f.o.b. San Fran- 
c e 


Baltimore, Nov. 18.—With the last week 
the operations of the menhaden fishing 
fleet down the lower Chesapeake Bay and 
outside of the Virginia capes came to an 
end, and the factories are now engaged in 
figuring out the profits or losses to be 
credited to or charged against the season. 
The general belief is that the Summer and 
Fall turned out quite well, and that the 
fishing companies have ample reason to 
feel encouraged. The fishing for a good 
part of the season was quite productive, 
and the yield in oil after a somewhat in- 
different opening was good. Moreover, the 
prices realized on the oil were satisfactory 
and even relatively high, so that a fair 
profit can be carried over into the proper 
column. So far as known, no transactions 
in oil were consummated in the past week, 
but the fishing companies that still have 
a small qtantity of oil on hand are very 
firm in their ideas as to price, and are 
holding out for around 35 cents a gallon, 
which compares well with the results of 
some other seasons. ° 


Fats and Greases 


Grease. — A firmer tone developed, 
quotations generally being “ec. per 
pound higher with offerings light and 
prices apparently more or less nomi- 
nal, An increase was noted in the vol- 
ume of inquiries received. 

Lard. — The spot market had a 
firmer tone as the trend of futures 
at Chicago was upward at times de- 
spite a continuation of liberal receipts 
of hogs and an increase in stocks of 
lard during the first half of November. 
There was a fair domestic demand and 
the foreign inquiry was reported as 
somewhat more active. 

Stearin. — The tone of the market 
appeared to be firm though prices were 
unchanged. Offerings were small. 

Tallow. — Offerings were light and 
the market continued to display 
strength. Sales were reported at 7%c. 
per pound, delivered, for shipment to 
Western consumers. Local purchases 
were also reported on the same basis. 
According to some, transactions for the 
week would have been larger than they 
were but for the reserved attitude of 
sellers. The trend of tallow futures was 
upward at times, sales being reported 
at new high record prices for the cur- 
rent movement. 

In a survey of the tallow situation, the 
New York Produce Exchange stated:— 
“Stocks of inedible tallow in the U. S. 
have been falling steadily, although im- 
ports of tallow continued active until 
Aug. 21, this year, when the new im- 
port taxes became effective, with in- 
crease from ‘%c. to 3%c. per pound. In 
September, with the new taxes in opera- 
tion, imports of tallow, both edible and 
inedible, were negligible. Production of 
inedible tallow in 1935, according to 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, amounted 
only to 441,524,000 pounds against 745,- 
117,000 in 1934 and 636,675,000 in 1933. 
The 1935 production was 185,000,000 
under the 5-year average, as result of 
the 1934 drouth. Stocks in 1936 have 
fallen sharply, from 295,659,000 pounds 
beginning of year, to 245,715,000 Sept. 
30, 1936. Production plus imports has 
lagged well behind consumption. Im- 
ports of the principal soap oils, includ- 
ing edible tallow, in September were 
17 percent below September last year. 
Also stocks of soap oils, including tal- 
low, Sept. 30, were down to 581,400,000 
pounds compared to 740,986,000 pounds 
for this date last year.” 

Following is a record of the market 
for tallow futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange from November 14 
to November 20, inclusive:— 


--Cents per Ib. intanks—, _— Sales. 

High. Low. Close, Tanks. 

November ... ... -.. 7,80 nom. op 
December ... 7.80 7.60 17.75@ 8.05 8 
January ..... 7.75 7.70 7.95@ 8.15 5 
February .... «-.; -.» 8.10 nom. Fe 
March ...... 8.10 7.90 8.05@ 8.20 2 
ADrih.. <eeeses ere .». 815 nom. 7 
Total BAIS... .cvcsccosssepocdedsmoce 10 

Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Price movements in 
the cash lard market have been somewhat 
inconclusive and a little irregular, largely 
in line with similar uncertain tendencies 
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in futures. Shipping trade has been fair. 
The range of lard quotations from the open- 
Ing Saturday, November 14, to the close Fri- 
day, November 20, is shown in the following 

table:— 
cm —— Per 100 pounds 


Open. 
«+ $11.75 


eemaaniy 
Previous 
Close. Friday 
$11.72 $11.75 
11.75 11.77 
11.87 11.90 


Low. 
$11.72 
11.70 
11.87 


High. 
$11.82 
11.92 
May .... 11.9% 12.07 


TALLOWS (tierces).—Edible, 8144c. to 
83%4c. per pound; prime, 74¢c. to 734c.; 
fancy, 71¢c. to 734c.; prime renderers’, 7c. 
to 746c.; No. 1, 7c. to 744c. 

GREASES (tierces).—Choice white, 7%¢c. 
to 8c. per pound; A white, 73¢c. to 744c.; 
B white, 7i¢c. to 7'4c.; yellow, 10-15, 6%c. 
to 7c.; yellow, 16-20, 65gc. to 634c.; brown, 
63gc. to 644c. 

STEARINS (barrels).—Prime oleo, 9c. to 
944c. per pound; lard, packages, 12c. to 
1214c.; A white grease, 7c. to 744c.; yellow 
grease, 634c. to 7c.; extra oleo stocks, 
1044c. to llc.; No. 2 stocks, 94¢c. to 10c. 
(Oleo stocks in car lots.) 


Liverpool, Nov. 20.—Quotations per cwt. 
on refined American lard were as fol- 


Spot. 
i 


Cash 
Dec. 


January. 


May. 
d, 8, 


d. 
56 
56 
56 
56 


57 
56 


Chartered 1842 


November 23, 1936 


Liverpool, Nov. 20.—Quotations per cwt. 


on tallow were as follows:— 
Fine, good 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Fatty Acids 


Red Oil.—Quotations were stationary 
but the tone of the market appeared 
to be firmer owing to the strength of 
basic material. There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand from local and other con- 
sumers. 

Stearic Acid.—Increased cost of raw 
material was reflected in a stronger 
market for stearic acid, quotations being 
advanced %c. per pound. There was 
no material broadening of business but 
some increase was noted in the inquiry. 


Markets at Other Centers 

Chicago, Nov. 20.— Business in fatty 
acids has shown little basic change 
in this market recently. The price struc- 
ture has been ruling along steady or firm 
levels. 

FATTY ACIDS.—Corn oil, double dis- 
tilled, 644c. to 7c. per pound, tankcar; 7c. 


(Continued on page 69) 


Mutual 


Cie ok ok a 
$121,000,000 


TLANTIC has no stockholders. The 
A profits which come from the ordi- 
nary operation of the business are 
shared among participating policy- 
holders. As a result the net cost of their 
insurance is materially reduced. 


Ever since 1842 Atlantic Mutual has 
been returning profits to policyholders. 
In all this time there has been only 
one year (1855) in which business con- 
ditions did not permit such a distribu- 
tion. For 93 out of 94 years, and for 81 
years without interruption since 1855, 
profits have been returned to policy- 
holders in the total amount of $121,- 
550,820. The 1935 dividend rate was 
15% on cash participating policies. 


Although Atlantic policyholders par- 
ticipate in profits, they are not liable 
for assessments. Atlantic policies are 


non-assessable. 


We believe you are better served with 
the advice of a competent insurance 
broker or broker-agent. Ask your 
broker about Atlantic insurance. In the 
meantime send for a free copy of our 


booklet, “Is AN 


Attantic Po.icy 


Goop EnovucH ror You to Ho.p?” 


Atlantic has been writing marine 
insurance continuously since 1642. 


Atlantie Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlantic Building: 49 Wall St., New York 


MARINE + YACHT - 


Chicago . 


- Cleveland . . Philadelphia 


INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY INSURANCE 
FIRE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENTARY TO THESE LINES 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


What You 


Can Use 


Various Materials That Are Suitable for Operating 
Purposes in Chemical Processing Industries 


Fully protected by Copyright 
One-hundred-fifty-first Instalment 


Jute 


(Continued from Novem- 
ber 16 issue) 


Mordants for Sulphur 


Dyes on Jute 
Alkali hyposulphites 
Alkali sulphides 
Alkali sulphites 
Ammonium acetate 
Ammonium chloride 
Ammonium sulphate 
Potassium hydrosulphide 
Potassium hydroxide 
Potassium hyposulphite 
Potassium sulphite 
Sodium chloride 
Sodium hydrosulphide 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium hyposulphite 
Sodium sulphate 
Sodium sulphide 
Sodium sulphite 


Reagents for Treat- 
ment of Jute 

Borax 

Calcium oxychloride 

Irish moss 

Kerosene 

Magnesium bisulphite 

Oxalie acid 

Paraffin 

Potassium bisulphite 

Potassium carbonate 

Soap 

Soap, borax 

Sodium bisulphite 

Sodium carbonate 

Sodium hydroxide 

Stearic acid 

Sulphuric acid 


Retting Agents for 
Jute 


Acetone 

Albuminoids 
Aldehydes 

Alkali dioxides 
Alkali hydroxides 
Alkali perborates 
Alkali percarbonates 
Alkali persulphates 
Alkali sulphides 
Ammonium hydroxide 
Ammonium persulphate 
Bacteria . 
Butyric acid 

Calciunt oxychloride 
Castor oil, sulphonated 
Degras 

Diethyl ketone 
Dimethylacetal 

Ethyl acetate 

Fats 

Fatty acids 

Formic acid 
Methanol 

Oils 

Oleic acid 

Potassium carbonate 
Potassium hydroxide 
Soap 

Soap, alkaline 

Soap, castor oil 

Soap, marseilles 
Soap, neutral 

Sodium .carbonate 
Sodium dioxide 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium perborate 
Sodium percarbonate 
Sodium.-persulphate 
Turkey red oil 


Softeners for Jute 
Abietenesulphonic acid 
Aliphatic ester sulphate 
Betasol OT 
Ethanolamine 
Ethanolamine oleate 
Glycerol 
Isopropylnaphthalsul- 

phonic acid 
Kalpinol 
Naphthalenesulphonic 

acid 
Soap, castile 
Soap, olive oil 
Sodium carbonate 
Sulphonated alcohols 
Sulphonated aliphatic 
esters 


Sulphonated oils 
Sulphoricinoleates 
Triacidic alcohol 


Waterproofing 
Agents for Jute 

Alginic acid 
Alginates 
Algol 
Alkalies 
Alkali aluminates 
Ammonia water 
Aluminum acetate 
Aluminum hydrate 
Aluminum oleate 
Aluminum palmitate 
Aluminum stearate 
Aluminum linoleate 
Ammonium linoleate 
Ammonium oleate 
Ammonium palmitate 
Ammonium stearate 
Aquafoe 
Aquaresin 
Barium oleate 
Barium palmitate 
Barium stearate 
Beeswax 
Butyl palmitate 
Butyl ricinoleate 
Butyl stearate 
Cadmium palmitate 
Cadmium ricinoleate 
Cadmium stearate 
Calcium oleate 
Calcium palmitate 
Calcium stearate 
Carbon bisulphide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Casein compounds 
Copper oleate 
Copper palmitate 
Cellulose acetate solutions 
Copper stearate 
Glue 
Gutta-percha 
Isinglass 
Lac 
Lead linoleate 
Lead oleate 
Lead palmitate 
Lead resinate 
Lead stearate 
Magnesium oleate 
Magnesium palmitate 
Magnesium stearate 
Manganese linoleate 
Nitrocellulose composi- 

tions 
N. R. colloidal wax cream 
Oleic acid 
Palmitie acid 
Paraffin 
Repellene 
Resins 
Shellac 
Sodium acetate 
Sodium alginate 
Sodium oleate 
Sodium palmitate 
Sodium stearate 
Stearic acid 
Sulphonyl chloride 
Thionyl chloride 
Viscose 
Waxes 
Zine oleate 
Zine palmitate 
Zinc stearate 
Zinc-ammonium alginate 


Kaolin 


Reagents for Remov- 
ing Iron Compounds 
from Kaolin 


Chlorine 
Cuprous chloride 
Cuprous salts 
Cupric salts 
Cupric sulphate 
Sulphur dioxide 
Sulphuric acid 


Kauri Gum 


Solvents for Kauri 
Gum 
Acetic acid, glacial 
(slightly) 
Acetic anhydride, warm 
Acetone (partially) 
Alcohol (partially) 
Amyl acetate 


Amyl alcohol 

Amyl propionate 

Amylenechlorhydrin 

Benzene (slightly) 

Butyl acetate 

Butyl acetate, secondary 

Butyl alcohol 

Butyl butyrate (slightly) 

Butyl carbitol 

Butyl cellosolve 

— propionate (slight- 
y 

Butylenechlorhydrin 

Cajeput oil 

Carbitol 

Carbitol acetate 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Cellosolve 

Cellosolve acetate 

Chlorhydrin 

Chloroform (slightly) 

Cyclohexanol 

Cyclohexanol acetate 

Cyclohexanone 

Diacetone alcohol 

Dibutyl phthalate 

Dichlorhydrin 

Diethylene oxide 

Diethyleneglycol 

Diethyleneglycol butyl- 
ether 

Diethyleneglycol ethyl- 
ether 

Diethyleneglycol mono- 
acetate (slightly) 

Diethyleneglycol mono- 
ethylether 

Dimethyl carbinol 

Dimethyl phthalate 
(slightly ) 

Dioxan 

Ether 

Ethyl acetate 

Ethyl alcohol (partially) 

2-Ethylbutyl acetate (par- 
tially when warm) 

Ethyl cellosolve 

Ethyl lactate 

Ethylene chlorhydrin 

Ethylene oxide 

Ethyleneglycol butylether 

Ethyleneglycol diethyl- 
ether 

Ethyleneglycol isopropyl- 
ether 

Ethyleneglycol methyl- 
ether 

Ethyleneglycol propyl- 
ether 

Furfuryl alcohol 

Glycol diethylether 

Glycol ether acetate 

Glycol ethylether acetate 

Glycol monobutylether 

Glycol monomethylether 

Hexanol 

Hexone (partially) 

Hexyl acetate 

Hexyl acetate, secondary 

Isopropanol 

Isopropyl acetate 

Linseed oil (fused with) 

Methanol (partially) 

Methyl acetate (partially) 

Methyl carbitol (partially) 

Methyl! cellosolve 

Methylamyl acetate (par- 
tially) 

Methylamyl alcohol (par- 
tially) 

Methylamy! ketone 

Methylbutyl ketone 

Methylethyl ketone 

Methylcyclohexanol 

Methylcyclohexanol ace- 
tate 

Methylcyclohexanone 

Methyl-normal-amyl ke- 
tone 

Methylpropyl ketone 

Octyl acetate 

Octyl alcohol 

Propy! alcohol 

Propylene chlorhydrin 

Propylene oxide 

Propyleneglycol (par- 
tially) 

Propyleneglycol isopro- 
pylether 

Propyleneglycol methyl- 
ether 

Tetraethyleneglycol ethyl- 
ether (partially) 

Triethyleneglycol ethyl- 
ether 


Turpentine 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Drugs, Fine Chemicals 


Formaldehyde, Paraformaldehyde, and Hexamine Price Schedules 
Readjusted — Menthol Higher and Firmer—Quicksilver 
Rising — Glycerin Production Well Sold Up 


Developments of importance in the 
market for drugs and fine chemicals 
last week included readjustment of 
price schedules on formaldehyde, para- 
formaldehyde, and hexamethylenetetra- 
mine. These readjustments were made 
for the purpose of bringing schedules 
into line with the requirements of re- 
cent legislation concerning _ sales, 
schemes, prices, and fair practice. 
Basic raw material prices were un- 
changed. Quicksilver was also well up 
in the front of events, scarcity forcing 
an advance despite the absence of 
much demand. Menthol sold at higher 
prices when relieved from the down- 


——_—_—_—_ S—<—¥<[—[—[—[—[—[[—$—L"“<"“=—a"S=CC—_=_Bannmnmn=====XNI' 
Price Changes 


Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 


Formaldehyde, drums, %c. per Ib. 
Menthol, 10c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, $3 per flask. 


Reduced 


Formaldehyde, barrels, “4c. per Ib. 

Silver bullion, London, yy pence per oz. 
New York, %c. per oz. 

Vanillin, 10c. per oz. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
thirty-five typical drugs and fine 
chemicals on the basis of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lows:— 

Last Prev. Tast Last 
week. week. month, year. 
180.1 179.7 180.0 186.9 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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ward pressure that had been exercised 
in the Japanese market in recent 
weeks. The general conditions in the 
market were satisfactory. Seasonable 
items moved actively and in excellent 
volume at steady to firm prices in 
practically all instances. 

The readjustments in price schedules 
usually resulted in no actual change 
in the minimum prices at which the 
materials could be bought. The read- 
justments in some instances did away 
with special quantity discounts or re- 
bates from basic prices, substituting a 
definitely known base at which maxi- 
mum quantities specified could be se- 
cured by buyers. However, in read- 
justing the formaldehyde schedule, the 
price in barrels was lowered while that 
in drums was raised, thus reducing to 
lac. per pound the former differential 
of 1c. between prices on barrels and 
drums. Vanillin prices were definitely 
lower. 

Quicksilver was scarce on spot. Do- 
mestic production was held on the Pa- 
cific Coast by the marine strike. The 
Spanish rebel forces have declared 
their intention to blockade — shipping 
ports held by the Spanish government 
forces, thus stopping exports of quick- 
silver from Spain. Italy remained the 
sole source of supplies and was be- 
lieved to be unable to meet the world 
requirements. Unless the _ picture 
changes sharply and soon, continued 
advance in prices was expected. Nat- 
urally, mercurials were exceptionally 
firm. a 

Glycerin was strong. Refiners have 
engaged their production well ahead 

d cannot as yet start to build up 
Warehouse stocks of unsold material. 
Resale prices actually obtained were 
sharply in excess of the refiners’ quo- 
tations. The situation may ease when 
contracts are written, and also when 
demand slows down toward the end of 
the year. f 

Acetaldehyde.—Inquiry in this mar- 
ket developed little change in the gen- 
eral situation prevailing for some time 
past. The basic position of the item 
was steady and the demand was well 
maintained, though strictly routine in 
character. Prices were firm. 

Acid, Acetylsalicylic—The readjusted 
price schedule was a steady article last 
week. Support from buyers for manu- 
facturing purposes was said to be in 
good volume. Seasonal influences were 
at work and good demand was ex- 
pected to ocntinue. 

Acid, Benzoic.—Readjustment of price 
schedules on this item was complete. 


Quotations were as_ follows:—U.S.P., 
barrels, 4,000 pounds or more, 54c. per 
pound; 1,000 to 3,900 pounds, 55c.; 900 
pounds or less, 58c.; drums, lic. per 
pound higher. Technical material in 
4,000 pound lots or more, 43c.; 1,000 to 
3,900 pounds, 44c.; 900 pounds or less, 
47c. The readjustments were made to 
bring prices into line with the require- 
ments of recent sales, price, and fair 
trade legislation. 

Acid, Phosphoric.—Trade was routine 
but the market had an exceptionally 
firm undertone and prices retained their 
recently steady quality. 

Acid, Tannic.—Business in this item 
was about normal and prices continued 
to be very steady in local circles. The 
fluffy material moved more actively 
than did the technical grade but both 
were well held in all quarters. 

Alcohol. — Temperatures along the 
Eastern coast dropped sharply and in 
some localities*established new all time 
low records for November . The result 
was a sudden and heavy increase in de- 
mand for antifreeze alcohol on the part 
of the motoring fraternity. Sales 
volume rose sharply and by- the close 
of the period a substantial reduction 
had been made in the reserves of 
jobbers. Producers reported that they 
were feeling the result of the expanded 
demand and the market as a whole was 
very firm. It was noted that the pro- 
ducers’ prices on completely denatured 
alcohol were on a works basis, freight 
equalized. 

Bismuth Metal and Salts.—Interest in 
the group was fairly active and on the 
whole trade reached normal limits by 
the close of the week. The undertone 
of the market was firm. Salts reflected 
well the firm position held by metal 
and there was comment to the effect 
that ultimately a higher level of prices 
on the latter might develop. 

Cadmium Metal and _ Salts.— The 
movement of metal into consuming 
channels was prompt and in such a 
volume as to keep unsold stocks down 
to minimum size. The general situa- 
tion was one of considerable strength. 
Prices were exceptionally firm. 

Caffeine.—As yet, no readjustment of 
the price schedule on alkaloid has come 
through from the principal producers 
and it was not certain that such a re- 
adjustment would be necessary. The 
situation was uncertain to that extent. 
However, in point of demand the mar- 
ket was normal. Citrated caffeine also 
was in very good request, the call be- 
ing seasonal in its scope. 

Castor Oil—The market was sub- 
stantially firm because of the present 
production cost. Demand was said to 
have been very good on the whole, the 
movement being generally satisfactory 
and productive of steady undertones 
and usually firm prices. 

CHICAGO, Nov. 19.—Business is coming 
along for fairly good quantities of castor 
oil. The market has had no change of 
importance, with buyers ready to take 
rather good totals. Tone remains steady, 
no overly large amount of material for 
offerings. Ruling prices are:—No. 1, drums, 
car lots, 10%c. per pound; drums, less than 
car lots, 12c.; barrels, car lots, 114¢c.; bar- 
rels, less than car lots, 1214c.; five-gallon 
tins, 1344c.; one-gallon tins, 1514c.; No. 3, 
drums, car lots, 103gc.; drums, less than 
car lots, 1149c.; barrels, car lots, 105¢c.; 
barrels, less than cat lots, 1134c. 


Chloral Hydrate.—It may well be 
that in order to bring quotations into 
line with present-day sales, prices, and 
fair practice legislation, the schedule 
on this item may undergo some read- 
justment. The situation otherwise was 
routine with demand involving normal 
quantities in most instances. 

Coumarin.—The readjustment price 
schedule on this item went into effect 
smoothly and without disturbing the 
generally steady undertone of the mar- 
ket. The situation appeared to be very 
steady under the influence of a very 
fair sized demand from consuming 
channels. 

Formaldehyde.—A readjustment in 
prices was made to bring about a better 
price relationship between goods quoted 
in drums and barrels. Formerly, there 
had been a lic. differential, but it is 
now %c. This was done by raising the 
drum price %c. and lowering the bar- 
rel quotations %c. The new schedule 
was as follows:—Barrels, car lots, works, 
5%c. per pound; less than car lots, 


Current prices on botanical drugs and spices are given in the alphabetical list of 
prices beginning on page 6 
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Packed in drums and cans 
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GLYCERINE 
U. S. P. 


RUSSIAN WHITE MINERAL OILS 


naa VOX sane All Viscosities 
WHITE OILS 


TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


Stocks carried in New York and other cities 


S. Schwabacher & Co., Inc., *"Ntiwrom 


(RECTIFIED SPIRITS, U. S. P.) 


USES: In the drug trade and in manufacture of essential oils. 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 


6 Mulberry Street New York, N. Y. 
Works, Newark, N. J.; Established 1857 


TARTARS 


WILLIAM NEUBERG, Inc., 441 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio New York City 
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works, 6%c.; drums, car lots, works, 
5%4c.; less than car lots, works, 5%c.; 
tanks, 4%c. per pound. 

Glycerin.—The strong market ruling 
for many weeks continued unabated. 
Refiners felt that prices would hold over 
the balance of this year at least, though 
they did expect that supplies available 
might show some increase as the holi- 
day season, with its usually smaller de- 
mand, draws near. The fact was that, 
although refiners confirmed the price 
schedule as recently quoted, they were 
well sold ahead and their production 
has been engaged to a point where they 
are unable to create a reserve supply 
for warehouse purposes. Crude re- 
mained strong in position and high in 
price with offerings moderate in size 
both at home and abroad. C. P. glyc- 
erin in the resale market brought at 
least 26c. per pound, though in some 
instances resellers were taking care of 
their regular customers at something 
less than that figure. Refiners declared 
that operations by resellers were likely 
to grow steadily less as such sellers 
were finding it difficult to secure fur- 
ther supplies. 

CHICAGO, Nov. 19.—While there has 
been no further change in the c.p. glycerin 
price structure, the tone of the market is 
strong, and buyers under’ contract 
naturally have been taking out large quan- 
tities of the material. Some observers 
think the new contracting may bring some 
relaxation. Other grades are steady. Rul- 
ing prices are:—C.p., drums, car lots, 214¢c. 
per pound; drums, less than car lots, 22c.; 
cans, less than car lots, 234c. to 24%¢c., ac- 
cording to quantity; dynamite, car lots, 
214oc. 

Hexamethylenetetramine. — Price 
schedules were readjusted last week 
and the official quotations were as fol- 
lows at the close of the period:—Tech- 
nical, drums, 1,500 pounds or more, 
f.o.b. Perth Amboy or New York City, 
35c. per pound; 150 to 1,350 pounds, 
same basis, 36c.; USP, drums, 500 
pounds or more, f.o.b. Perth Amboy or 
New York City, 46c. per pound; 100 
to 400 pounds, same basis, 47c. 

Hydrogen Peroxide.—Prices prevail- 
ing on the 100 volume material were 
confirmed for the purpose of making 
new contracts. The market as a whole 
was generally steady to firm and the 
movement into consumption was about 
normal in volume. 

Iodine and Iedines.—Business was 
very fair in volume even though it 
lacked the color of unusual activity. 
A steady movement into consumption 
was reported to have brought a volume 
of sales about normal for the group. 

Magnesia. Carbonate.—Contract prices 
to cover renewals and new business 
will be unchanged, according to promi- 
nent producers of this item. The situa- 
tion was one of firmness and stability. 
Indications were that business would 
be normal. 

Menthol.—Prices were advanced to 
$3 to $3.10 per pound. The depression 
of the Japanese market prices seemed 
to have been checked and a somewhat 
higher market established. Stocks on 
spot were not overly large and demand 
was said to be showing seasonal activ- 
ity within moderate limits. According 
to the Department of Commerce, the 
United States assistant trade commis- 
sioner in Tokio, Japan has stated that 
the peppermint crop in Hokkaido for 
this year was said to be the best in 
many years according to an unofficial 
source reporting on September 26. 
Hokkaido, although the foremost source 
of peppermint in the world, has been 
having bad crops on account of cold 
waves in the past several years. For 
this season, a “phenomonally success- 
ful” crop is reported from the island 
where the harvesting has just been 
concluded, ‘This report contrasts with 
the forecast made on August 13, to the 
effect that the Hokkaido peppermint 
crop was affected by the cold spring 
and that the total crop in all of Japan 
would be from 5 to 10 per cent less 
than in 1935. 

Methanol.—A readjustment in the 
price schedules of products based on 
methanol as a raw material were made 
last week. Ordinarily, this would have 
meant a change in the cost of methanol, 
but no change has been made in the 
prices named on either the natural or 
synthetic product. The readjustments 
referred to were made to bring price 
schedules into line with the require- 
ments of recent price and fair practice 
legislation. The methanol market ap- 
peared to be very steady. 

Methyl Acetone.—Both the synthetic 
and natural product were reported to 
be in steady price position. Demand 
was said to have been along normal 
lines and to have reared a very fair 
sized total volume of transactions. Com- 
petition between the two forms of the 
article was said to be fairly active. 


Paraformaldehyde.— Price schedules 
were readjusted last week and resulted 
in the following setup of values:—1,000 
pounds or more, f.o.b. Perth Amboy, 
Philadelphia or New York City, 34c. 
per pound. 100 pounds to 900 pounds, 
same basis, 35c. The former system of 
special prices on 10,000 to 49;999 pounds, 
and 50,000 pounds or more has been 
dropped. The readjustment of sched- 
ule resulted in no net change in the 
minimum price at which large con- 
sumers can cover their supplies. 

Quinine.— Business was excellent. Do- 
mestic manufacturers reported substan- 
tial movement into consumption along 
lines indicative of seasonal activity of 
an attractive sort. Prices were gen- 
erally very firm. According to the 
United States consul at Frankfort-on- 
Main, the Reich foreign exchange con- 
trol authorities have issued revised 
regulations prohibiting the use of so- 
called “Aski” marks and compensation 
(barter) transactions for a list of prod- 
ucts that includes quinine alkaloids. 
salts and compounds. The reason for 
the products in question being with- 
drawn from the export-promotion bene- 
fits of payment in the form of “Aski” 
marks or private compensation is prob- 
ably that either the products are suf- 
ficiently competitive to be marketed 
abroad without any special artificial 
support or come within a category of 
which there is a relative scarcity in 
Germany, not rendering it in the na- 
tional interest to promote their ex- 
portation. 

Quicksilver.—Prices were advanced 
to $93 to $95 per flask and late in the 
period very little was said to be ob- 
tainable at the inside figure. It seemed 
likely that at least $95 would have to 
be paid for any substantial quantity. 
The fact was that “substantial” quan- 
tities were not available. Shipments 
from the Pacific Coast have been 
stopped short by the marine strike. As 
yet, no actual shipments by rail are 
known to have been made. Such ship- 
ments would require one of two things: 
either the shippers would have to re- 
duce their prices to offset the high rate 
on rail freight, or the prices here would 
have to be advanced substantially. To 
complicate the situation still further, 
the latest developments in the Spanish 
civil war forecast a blockade by the 
Spanish rebel forces of the ports from 
whence quicksilver has been shipped 
usually. This would remove Spain as 
a source of furthe: supplies. In the 
meantime, production in the United 
States is less than had been hoped for 
and therefore manufacturing consumers 
would appear forced to depend mainly 
on Italy for further supplies. In fact, 
Italy is virtually the sole source of 
supply remaining for the whole world. 
It is not believed that Italy can supply 
metal sufficient for world needs. The 
entire situation was one of great 
strength and the tendency of prices 
was upward. Actual demand was not 
large but there remains a large poten- 
tial requirement in this country and 
sellers say it will not be met readily 
nor completely unless there shall be an 
abrupt and sharp reversal of basic mar- 
ket conditions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 16.—As a rule, 
shippers of Pacific Coast quicksilver have 
settled down to a waiting game. The 
strike is affecting adversely the deliveries 
to the New York market, although it is 
reported here that some factions are at- 
tempting rail shipments. In any event, 
supplies of the metal are said to be ac- 
cumulating here, waiting a more favorable 
condition for business. Metal here is 
— at $88 per flask, San Francisco 

asis. 


Silver Nitrate.—The schedule of prices 
since the last report prevailed as fol- 
lows, covering quantities of 100 ounces; 
small lots cost from lc. to 2c. more per 
ounce and quantities of 500 ounces are 
quoted at about lc. less. Comparison 
of prices for bullion in New York and 
London.are also provided. 


——Per ounce————- 
r———— Bullion —__, 
New York. London. 
Cents, Pence. 
Saturday 33 45% 214% 
Monday .......... & 45%e 2145 
Tuesday 3% 454 
Wednesday 33% 45% 
Thursday 33% 45% 
Friday .......... 82% 45% 


Nitrate, 


Baltimore Drug Bowlers 


The highlight of the contests of the 
Baltimore Drug Trade Bowling League, 
November 16, was the contest between 
the Noxzema Chemical Company team 
and the Penn-Maryland Company quin- 
tet. Both teams tallied well over 900 
in the first two games, with the Nox- 
zema group in the lead; but in the third 
game the Penn-Maryland quintet ran 
up a score of 980 against 862 for Nox- 
zema, putting the two teams at a tie 


HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


Finest Medicinal Grade 
All Potencies 
Plain or Fortified 


HIGH CONCENTRATION VITAMIN A 


Natural Fish Liver Oils 
Up to 200,000 U.S. P. A units per gram 
with Vitamin D in ratio 10:1 or 7:1 


NATURAL VITAMIN D 


35,000 U.S.P. D units per gram 
plus 20,000, 40,000 or 60,000 


U.S.P. A units per gram 


All,products for prompt shipment 
or on contract 


Descriptive booklet on request 


S. BS. PE MEK & COMPANY 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
1228 WEST KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO 


T t woeriuiod’s tarneGes?T 


for fourth place. The standing of the 


teams follows:— 


Won. Lost. P.C. 


Bromo-Seltzer Company.... 23 7 - 767 
Armstrong Cork Company... 18 12 .600 
McCormick & Co 15 15 .500 
Penn-Maryland Company.. 14 16 467 
Noxzema Chemical Company 14 16 -467 
Loewy Drug Company 26 -133 


Mrs. Roblin Davis, wife of Roblin H. 
Davis, president of the Davis Bros. Drug 
Company, wholesaler, Denver, won the 
singles tennis contests and then with 
Mrs. Donald Bromfield captured the 
doubles at the Fall Tennis Tournament, 
Denver Country Club. 


VAGUE 1 


NATIONAL BRAND 


National Brand Sugar of Milk 
has been the standard of Qual- 
ity the world over since 1883. 
Powdered Granular 
Impalpable 


NATIONAL MILK SUGAR CO, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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BRANDS 


WHITE MINERAL OILS 


U.S. P. and 
TECHNICAL 


Menufacturers and Importers for thirty years 


M. W. PARSONS, Imports & PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
55 ANN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MENTHOL 


Synthetic 


““Schimmel & Co.”’ 


SCHIMMEL & CO., Inc. 


601 WEST 26TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Botanical Drugs, Gums 


Broad Demand Raises Botanical Sales Volume—Prices Yield Fair 
Profits in Most Instances—Seasonal Items Have Good 
Call — Replacement Costs Hold Firm 


The movement toward price readjust- 
ments slowed down considerably last 
week. The trend toward a fuller reflec- 
tion of replacement costs was checked 
smartly early in the period and during 
the balance of the week price stability 
and general firmness characterized the 
spot market for botanical drugs. 


Reports concerning business done 
during the period under review were 
highly encouraging. Almost without ex- 
ception, merchandisers of these en- 


———— 
Price Changes 


Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 


Ammoniac, gum, 15c. per Ib. 
Cassia, Batavia, No. 1, %c. per lb. 
Copaiba balsam, 4c. per Ib. 
Clove, Madagascar, 4c. per lb. 
Fir balsam, Oregon, 65c. per gal. 
Kamala, 2c. per Ib. 
Laurel leaves, %c. per Ib. 
Poppy seed, Dutch, ec. per Ib. 
Polish, %c. per Ib. 
Serpentaria, 10c. per Ib. 
Vanilla beans, Bourbon, 10c. 
Mexican, whole, 25c. per Ib. 
cuts, 10c. per Ib. 
South American, 10c. per Ib. 


Reduced 


Canary seed, Turkish, %c. per Ib. 
Argentine, %c. per Ib. 

Caraway seed, %c. per Ib. 

Cardamom, green, lic. per Ib. 

Celery seed, French, 2%c. per Ib. 
Indian, 1%c. per Ib. 

Cinnamon, Ceylon, No. 2, %c. per Ib. 
No. 3, %c. per Ib. 

Ginger, Jamaica, bold, %c. per Ib. 
medium bold, Ye. per Ib. 

bright grinding, %c. per Ib. 

Mustard seed, Roumanian, yellow, ec. 
per Ib. 

Peppers, white, Java Muntok, %c. per lb. 
Singapore Muntok, %ec. per Ib 

red, chillies, Japanese, 4c. per Ib. 

Pimento, %c. per Ib. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
forty typical botanicals on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


per Ib, 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
110.2 110.2 108.4 103.5 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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tities declared that the movement was 
in fine volume in company with prices 
that were productive of a fair return 
to the sellers. Trade lacked any points 
of special importance. It was broad 
and inclusive, reaching well through- 
out the entire list. Of course, seasonal 
items had the major call but by no 
means was trade confined to such ma- 
terials, 

Kamala was an especially strong ar- 
ticle. The market was higher and the 
trend seemed to be toward still further 
rise in values because of the primary 
market situation. Balsam copaiba was 
also prominent for strength and sell- 
ing at an advance. Serpentaria replace- 
ment costs were higher and spot quota- 
tions rose still further. A trifle of am- 
moniac gum was still available on spot 
but asked prices were much higher. 
Most of the declines came in articles 
required by the manufacturers of con- 
diments and the like. Balsam fir, Ore- 
gon, advanced as stocks shrank, 

Entries of botanicals at the port of 
New York since the week of January 1, 
1936, and detentions of these items by 
the Department of Agriculture because 
of the presence of matter rendering 
them unfit for human consumption 


were:— 
r—— Baga— 











eT 
Detained. Entered. 
AeO Vids opeatecsivecces 2,080 3,833, 
Caraway ..... ete 5,083 12,875 
Cardamom (cases)...... 150 1,857 
COIOTT sevesccececssoces 108 3,433 
CoN 6 i ib 08-6 0's Fe aks 3,271 7,483 
OE a re 1,566 6,484 
BET eet kc A cuaten osais ad 273 547 
Fennel ... 435 1,482 
Mustard .. wae 19, 868 
Eh vnn) 00s chins cape anh 27,153 
Sage leaves (bales)..... 52 1,665 
DORNIE 6 cis ad tae nvscds 171 179,978 
Thyme herb (bales)..... 219 1,068 
BOAR ccc ec vvesccdee 13,405 207,737 
Balsams 


Copaiba.—Quotations on Para balsam 
were higher at 22c. to 24c. per pound 
and the South American, USP, article 
was also up to 24c. to 26c. per pound. 
These developments were strictly in 


line with the present replacement cost 
of the material. 


Fir.—Oregon balsam was in very low 
supply and prices were strongly held. 
supply. Prices rose to $3 to $3.25 per 
gallon. Few suppliers were noted on 
the spot. Reports indicated a general 
inability of dealers to obtain shipments 
from the primary market. Canadian 
balsam was firm to steady. 


Barks 


Black Haw.— Although prices were 
not advanced further, the market was 
substantially strong because of the lack 
of normal reserves in the primary 
market. Hence, the tendency was to- 
ward a further rise. 


Cascarilla.— Collection figures for 
1935 totaled approximately 14,300 
pounds, and of this quantity 438 hun- 
dredweights were exported to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Because of the destructive cutting 
methods used by the natives, no bark 
may be cut on the Crown lands. The 
spot market was steady under normal 
demand last week. 

Elm. — Interest in the material was 
seasonably active and the undertone 
prevailing locally was said to have 
strengthened considerably. All _ ten- 
dency toward shading of prices has dis- 
appeared from the market and prices 
were well held in all quarters. 

Sassafras.— Business was noted in 
good sized volume and prices were uni- 
formly firm in all quarters. Stocks are 
not excessive in size on the spot nor 
in the primary market. Replacement 
costs were firm. 

White Pine.—Conditions were favor- 
able for the expansion in consuming 
requirements that raised the total of 
transactions substantially during the 
past week. Movement into consumption 
was steady and involved substantial 
quantities most of the time. 


Beans 


Calabar. — Request was for strictly 
jobbing quantities and in all respects 
the market was a routine affair at un- 
changed prices last week. 

Vanilla.—Business was fairly active 
for the most part. Sellers held higher 
price views, thus reflecting the strength 
prevailing in prices quoted in the 
foreign markets. Stocks in all markets 
were in strong hands. High quality 
merchandise was none too plentiful. 
Not the slightest trace of pending un- 
settlement or weakness could be found 
last week. Prices were:—Bourbon, $3.50 
to $4 per pound; Mexican, whole, $3.75 
to $4.25; cuts, $6.35 to $3.60; South 
American, $3.35 to $3.60. 


s 
Berries 

Fish.—The market was not particu- 
larly active but because of replacement 
prices and the absence of excessive re- 
serves on the spot, values continued to 
be well held in all quarters. 

Sloe.— Business was not especially 
active last week. The principal con- 
sumers appeared to be carrying ample 
reserves wherewith to meet their man- 
ufacturing requirements. Prices con- 
tinued to be steady. 


Flowers 


Chamomile.—Competition continued 
to be keen and kept prices at levels 
said hardly to be justified by current 
replacement costs. Demand was rou- 
tine in character but it was also steady 
for good quality merchandise. 

Linden.—Business was somewhat ir- 
regular last week. The call was mainly 
for quantities covering immediate re- 
quirements of a moderate number of 
manufacturing consumers. Prices were 
fairly steady, however, in the absence 
of much competition. 

Pyrethrum.—Demand has tapered off 
somewhat in keeping with the fact that 
the present was the season usually 
showing lessening activity on the part 
of sellers and buyers. However, the 
market seemed to prevail in fairly firm 
fashion. Importations of this item from 
the Kenya Colony, British East Africa, 
in the first nine months of this year 
totaled 1,167,227 pounds, comparing 
with domestic imports totaling 66,573 
pounds during 1935. 


Current prices on botanical drugs and spices are given in the alphabetical list of 
prices beginning on page 6 
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Arabic Indian Gum 
Aloes Kamala 

Balsam Tolu Licorice Root 
Cannabis Lupulin 
Chamomiles Mustard 
Cudbear Nux Vomica 
Cuttle Bone Olibanum Gum 
Digitalis Orris Root 
Ergot Papain 
Foenugreek Saffron 







Tragacanth Gum 
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Ginger Root 





J. L. HOPKINS & CO. 
220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






BE SAFE = CONTRACT WITH 
MURRAY & NICKELL MFG. COMPANY 
2612 Arthington Street Chicago 






Importers and Millers for Seventy Years 


Gum Tragacanth --- Gum Arabic 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH, 28 286 Spring St., NEW YORK 
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F. HUBER & CO., 98 aden a. stamens YORK 
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Safflower.—Movement into consump- 
tion was comparatively light and the 
market as a whole continued to display 
price unsettlement within moderate 
limits. Quotations ruled at 27c. to 28c. 
per pound but reports had it that less 
had been taken occasionally. 

Saffron.—Spanish saffron on the open 
market was quoted higher at $15 to 
$16 per pound, but it was not certain 
that the former price of $14 per pound 
might not be done with a firm order 
in hand. Demand has been somewhat 
light for some weeks past. Mexican 
saffron held mainly firm. 


Gums 


Aloe.—The crop in Aruba, completed 
in September, totaled about 4,000 cases 
of 125 pounds each, being a decrease of 
1,500 cases from the estimate made in 
March, and being also 500 cases less 
than the June estimate. Of this quan- 
tity, 2,500 cases have been exported to 
the United States and Europe. This 
left 1,500 cases available for sale at the 
end of September. To this unsold 
stock may be added about 3,200 cases 
held over from former years, which 
quantity has been held off the market 
for the purpose of eventually selling it 
at higher prices than have been obtain- 
able. The tip-off price on this lot has 
been said to be 25c. per pound, but 
this has not been confirmed. The pres- 
ent indications are that the 1936 crop 
will be exhausted by the end of this 
year, In Bonaire, the early crop esti- 
mate was about 1,200 cases but dry 


Th 


“took the Rap” 


BUT « « the container 
was at fault! 


ORE than one sales manager has 
taken the blame for lost cus- 
tomers when the true cause was faulty 
shipping containers. Is the same thing 
happening to you? 

Damage to your product in transit or 
storage is stopped when you ship in 
Bemis Waterproof Bags. They provide 
complete protection against sifting, odor, 
dust, and loss or gain of moisture. 

There is a type of Bemis Waterproof 
Bag for every industry. Users profit by 
important savings in original cost, 
freight, handling, storage, and labeling. 

It will cost you nothing to investi- 
gate Bemis Waterproof Bags, and it 
may solve your shipping problem. Write 
for further information. 


Second Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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weather is believed to have reduced the 
production to about 800 cases. 


Arabic.—Moderate demand accom- 
panied fairly steady prices notwith- 
standing the fact that replacement costs 
were recently somewhat lower in the 
primary market. Buyers traded fairly 
close to their actual requirements last 
week. Competition was current to a 
substantial extent but there was no 
general tendency to break prices below 
the present level. 

Karaya.—Demand was very good. 
Volume had been well maintained for 
some time past and the current move- 
ment was fully up to that in recent 
weeks. Prices were firm in practically 
all quarters. 

Sandarac.—The spot stock was none 
too large and it was held in quarters 
well informed as to the value of their 
holdings. Hence, absolutely no tend- 
ency to accept bids existed in local 
circles. Demand was somewhat rou- 
tine last week and trading was usually 
for the account of buyers inj jobbing 
quantities. 


Herbs and Leaves 


Buchu.—The market lacked activity 
likely to bring developments in prices 
in the very nearby future. However, 
prices were steadily maintained last 
week at levels said to be justified by 
what was paid in the primary market 
for the stocks now held on spot. 

Coltsfoot. — Seasonal request was 
noted. The movement was substantial 
in size even though it could hardly be 
called large. Prices were very firm in 
most quarters. Stocks were ample. 

Horehound.—The season of better 
consumption was well under way and 
demand was said to compare satis- 
factorily with the normal calffor this 
item. Undertones in the market were 
steady and prices continued to be wel. 
maintained. 

Lobelia.—The crop was considerably 
smaller than normal and the limited 
stocks unsold in the primary market 
were said to be in very firm hands. 
Price ideas in the country were very 
firm. The tendency was said to be up- 
ward. 

Senna.—Steady prices and normal 
consuming demand prevailed on Spot 
and hence values were generally well 
in all directions. Exports from the 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan during the first 
six months of 1936 amounted to 272 
metric tons, compared to 189 metric 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1935, or an increase of 44 percent in 
quantity. Great Britain took 53 percent 
of the total.quantity exported while the 
United States was accredited with 30 
percent. Average unit prices for the 
period under review were higher as 
compared to the corresponding period 
of 1935. 


Miscellaneous 


Areca Nuts.—Powdered material was 
in light supply and-the limited quan- 
tity still unsold on the spot was strongly 
held on the basis of Ile. to 12c. per 
pound. Some substantial business has 
been done in the article of late. 

Ergot.—No change in the firm situa- 
tion developed. Foreign offerings were 
modrate in size and prices were gener- 
ally well maintained by the shippers. 
Spot quotations were in similar position. 
Stocks were moderate in size. Demand 
was not expansive. 

Kamala,—Sales have been made at 
42c. to 45c. per pound and the article 
appeared still to be working into 
stronger position because of a rise in re- 
placement costs and a drop in the un- 
sold reserves current on the spot. The 
tendency was for the market to advance 
further. 

Manna.—While quotations were not 
reduced any further, they were still sub- 
ject to substantial competition. The re- 
sult was that the tendency of sellers was 
to meet any reasonable view buyers 
might have. Replacement costs have 
been lower of late. 

Papain.—The feeling was that the 
next broad move would be toward 
higher levels unless production shall be 
such as to keep low prices preeminent 
in the primary market. The article has 
sold rarely so cheaply as it has for 
some time past. 


Roots 


Angelica.—The downward movement 


;FRANK-VLIET, CO. .INC. 
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of prices on imported root was checked 
by the prevailing cost to replace cur- 
rent stocks. A fair demand for deliv- 
eries out of spot stocks was reported 
and for the most part the market 
seemed to be steadier. 

Ipecac.—The firmer and somewhat 
higher prices in the primary market 
continued to give substantial support to 
the quotations reached by an advance 
in values during the previous trading 
period. Also: demand was said to be 
supporting the market well. 

Kava Kava.—While the market kept 
a very firm undertone, values were not 
raised further during the past week. 
Quotations were well maintained in all 
quarters, however, and competition ap- 
peared to be a negligible element in the 
market. 

Serpentaria.—Replacement costs justi- 
fied a further and very substantial ad- 
vance in spot prices. The market became 
70c. to 75c. per pound and offerings 
thereat were said to be conservative in 
size. Also, interest in the material 
gained somewhat, thus making for a 
stronger market. 

Squill—The demand was active and 
up to seasonal expectations. The basic 
position of the material was one of 
firmness in company with well main- 
tained prices and an absence of stocks 
larger than the probable consuming re- 
quirements of this market during this 


season, 
Seeds 


Anise.— Values failed to decline fur- 
ther. In fact, they seemed to be slightly 
firmer, a condition warranted, in part, 
at least, by steadier maintenance of 
primary market shipment quotations. 
Demand was routine and usually in- 
volved jobbing quantities. 

Canary.—Quotations were down 
slightly. Turkish was priced at 6c. to 
644c. per pound, and the Argentine was 
available at 5%c. to 6%c. Morocco held 
unchanged at 6c. to 64%4c. These move- 
ments were in line with lower quota- 
tions in the two primary markets af- 
fected. 

Caraway.—The market was sharply 
lower at 734c. to 8Y%c. per pound. Values 
in Holland were down substantially and 
offerings were larger and more fre- 
quent. Demand on the spot was con- 
servative. 

Cardamom.—Green material was a 
shade lower at 94c. to 98c. per pound. 
Bleached and decorticated materials 
were very firm at the recent advances 
and conditions seemed to forecast that 
the product of India would sell at 
higher levels unless shipment prices 
shall reverse their recent movements. 

Celery.—The bottom dropped out of 
the recently higher market in France 
and spot quotations on French seed 
were reduced sharply to the basis of 
194%2c. to 20c. per pound. India seed 
was lower at 15%c. to 153%4c. It was 
thought that the recent rise abroad had 
been speculative in origin. 


Spices 

Cassia.—Batavia No. 1 was slightly 
higher at 13%c. to 14c. per pound, the 
movement being the result of some 
gains in demand. Other varieties of 
cassia lacked quotable change and all 
were very steady. 

Cinnamon.—Prices were lower. No. 
2 sold at 16%c. to 17c. per pound, and 
No. 3 moved into consumption at 15%c. 
to 16%c. per pound. The market was 
substantially more competitive than it 
had been recently. 

Clove.—Madagascar material was ad- 
vanced to 15c. to 154%c. per pound but 
the material from Zanzibar lacked 
change in price. Replacement costs 
were exceptionally firm. Spot demand 
was somewhat narrow. 

Ginger.—Jamaica root turned easier 
and became lower in price as compe- 
tition increased. Lower quotations 
came on bold at 18c. to 18%c. per 
pound; medium bold, 13%c. to 13%%c.; 
bright grinding, 13c. to 13%c. African 
and Cochin root held firm. 

Peppers.—White Java Muntok was 
lower in price, being quoted at 10c. to 
10%c. per pound; Singapore Muntok, 
also lower at 9%c. to 10%c. Japanese 
chillies were shaded to 11%c. to 12%c. 
Black peppers lacked change. The Lon- 
don market on white peppers was con- 
siderably easier and the drop in values 
there was promptly reflected on the 
spot. 

Pimento.—Quotations were shaded to 
1534c. to 16%c. per pound. Demand has 
failed to sustain the rising market and 
a drop in request brought out more 
local competition and lower spot prices. 

Iodine production in Mexico is still 
in the rumor stage. Nothing has been 
done toward constructing the plant that 
for months has been reported projected 

in Lower California. 


N.A.LD.M. Convention 
To Hold Label Clinic 


(Continued from page 5) 


cialties Business,” by C. L. Weirich, of the 
C. B. Dolge Company, Westport, Conn. 

Report of the publicity committee, by Ira 
MacNair, of the MacNair-Dorland Com- 
pany, Ne York city. 

Introduction of guests. 

Report ot the membership committee, by 
R. H. Young, of the Davies-Young Soap 
Company, Dayton, 

Luncheen: 12:30 p.m. 


(Second Business Session: 2:00 P. M.) 


Presiding: H. Marshall Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 

Meeting called to order. 

Announcements. 

Report of special committees. 

Report of the national councillor to the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, by C. P. Mc- 
Cormick, of McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 

Address; by S. Davis Wilson, Mayor of 
the City of Philadelphia. Introduction by 
Dr. Robert C. White. 

Address: “The Robinson-Patman Law 
and the Food and Drugs Bill,” by James F. 
Hoge, general counsel, Proprietary Asso- 
ciation, Washington. 

General meeting adjourned, 4:00 p.m. 

Meetings of committees: To be an- 
nounced. 


Tuesday, December 8 
(Third Business Session: 10:00 A. M.) 


Presiding: W. G. Griesemer. 

Meeting called to order. 

Announcements. 

Address: “Should the Phenol Coefficient 
Method Be Used for Testing Antiseptics?”, 
by Dr. G. F. Reddish, of the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis. 

Address: “The Correct Technique for 
Running the Peet-Grady Test,” by A. G. 
Grady, of the Sinclair Refining Company, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Address: “The California Economic Poi- 
sons Act as Applied to Insecticides and 
Disinfectants,’ by Dr. Alvin J. Cox, chief 
of the division of chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, State of California, Sacra- 
mento. 

Address: “‘1937—What?” by W. G. Griese- 
mer, of the Black Flag Company, Balti- 
more. ~ 

Report of the insecticide specification 
and standardization committee, by Wallace 
Thomas, of the Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Report of the committee on methods of 
testing insecticides, by Dr. Alfred Weed, of 
John Powell & Co., New York city. 

Address: “Progress in the Fields of Dis- 
infectants and Antiseptics,” by Dr. Emil 
Klarmann, of Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Report of the nominating committee. 

Report of the disinfectant specifications 
and standardization committee, by J. L. 
Brenn, of the Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Ind. 

Address: “Some Factors in the Culturing 
of Staph. Aureus,” by Dr. B. G. Philbrick, 
of Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Boston. 

Report of the disinfectant general com- 
mittee, by Melvin J. Fuld, of Fuld 
Brothers, Inc., Baltimore. 

12:30 p. m., luncheon. 

(Fourth Business Session: 2:00 P. M.) 

Mr. W. B. Eddy, president, will preside. 

Meeting called to order. 

Announcements. 

Report of resolutions committee. 

Discussion: “The Pyrethrum Market 
Outlook,” a discussion from the floor; Dis- 
cussion Leader, G. R. Rinke, of John Pow- 
ell & Co., New York city. 

A Clinic on Labeling—General presenta- 
tion of problem by Dr. E. L. Griffin, senior 
chemist, insecticide division, Food and 
Drug Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

Address: Dr. William C. Hunsicker, Di- 
rector of Public Health, Philadelphia. In- 
troduction by Dr. Robert C. White. 

Address: “The Toxicity of Rotenone- 
Containing Products,” by Dr. H. B. Haag, 
Professor of Pharmacology, Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Richmond. 

Address: “Shall Fly-Sprays Be Offered 
as All-Purpose Insecticides,” by Charles 
Opitz, of John Opitz, Inc., Long Island city. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Final adjournment, 4:00 p.m. 


Evening: Annual Dinner and Floor Show 


General convention arrangements are 
in charge of a committee headed by 
Secretary John Wright. Dr. Robert C. 
White of the Robert C. White Company, 
Philadelphia, and who is also Comp- 
troller of that city, is in charge of gen- 
eral arrangements for the meetings and 
housing of the members, assisted by 
John Powell of John Powell & Co. 
H. W. Hamilton of the White Tar Com- 
pany is head of the program committee. 
A. L. van Ameringen of van Amer- 
ingen-Haebler, Inc., is in charge of en- 
tertainment arrangements. 

Preceding the general meeting, there 
will be an annual meeting of the board 
of governors of the association at the 
Penn Athletic Club on Sunday evening 
at 6:00 o’clock. 


The fifty-second meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists 
will be held November 30 to December 
2 in the Raleigh hotel, Washington. 
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Essential Oils, 


Aromatie Chemicals 


Messina Lemon and Orange in Sharp Advance Everywhere—Cassia 
Lower—Eucalyptus Rises as Stocks Sink—Tansy of 
Good Quality Scarce and Higher 


The price features in the market for 
essential oils and aromatic chemicals 
last week centered, mainly, in the very 
severe advances in the shipment quota- 
tions on lemon and orange oils from 
Italy. Eucalyptus showed further 
strength and values rose again. Pimento 
berry oil was in light supply and good 
quality oil was higher. Tansy was 
scarce, especially as concerned an oil 
of satisfactory quality. Cassia, U.S.P., 
highest quality Algerian geranium, and 
pimento leaf oil were somewhat easier 
and lower. 

Demand for essential oils was very 
good. However, the advancing prices 
on Italian lemon and orange oils failed 
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Price Changes 
Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 


Eucalyptus, 2c, per Ib. 
Lemon, Messina, 40c. per Ib. 
Orange, Messina, 65c. per Ib. 

West India, 5c. per Ib. 
Pimento, berry oil, 20c. per Ib. 
Tansy, 65c. per Ib. 


Reduced 


Cassia, U.S.P., 5c. 

Geranium, Algerian, 
25c. per Ib. 

Pimento, leaf oil, 


per Ib. 


highest quality, 


10¢. per Ib. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical essential oils on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
774 74.7 72.8 71.1 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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to stimulate the movement of those oils 
on this market. Rather, the call was 
well in line with seasonal demand at 
this time of the year. No change was 
made in the quotations on California 
lemon and orange oils, but both were 
showing strength and a rise in values 
was expected to develop. The excep- 
tionally strong position of Italian lemon 
was believed to have been caused by an 
unsatisfactory progress of new .crop 
production. : 

Eucalyptus was increasingly’ in de- 
mand and ‘spot stocks were none too 
plentiful. Shipments from the primary 
market earlier than January of next 
year could not be obtained and the en- 
tire situation at the source showed basis 
strength of a very substantial sort. Pro- 
duction of good quality tansy was poor 
this year and hence the steady increase 
in the value of that article. 


Essential Oils 


Almond.—Sweet true oil held very 
firm. Stocks were comparatively small 
and hence sellers used care in accept- 
ing orders from other than regular cus- 
tomers. Prices were nominal in one 
sense: open market trading in the ar- 
ticle was almost impossible. 

Anise.—Sellers continued to ration 
their supplies. Only regular customers 
were being supplied and hence there 
was’ no open market on the material. 
Stocks were very low and the outlook 
for a restoration of normal reserves 
was still poor. Regular buyers were be- 
ing supplied at close to 85c. per pound. 

Bergamot.—Under the strict control 
of prices and exports, this item in the 
Italian market was one of substantial 
strength and total freedom from the 
unsettling element of competition. Spot 
prices were very firm and a fair de- 
mand confirmed the limits quoted. 

Calamus.—This material has been one 
of the very few to hold steady at un- 
changed prices over a substantial pe- 
riod of time. The market was still lack- 
ing in change last week and the move- 
ment at quoted prices was distinctly 
routine in character. 

Caraway.—Trade was normal in most 
respects. At least, it was very steady 
and prices were well maintained in a 
market notable for the absence of op- 
pressive competition between dealers. 
Replacement costs were well main- 
tained abroad. 


Cardamom.—Stocks were somewhat 
narrow and the strong position of raw 
material gave added strength to this 
item on the spot. Production costs have 
risen in company with the cost of raw 
material. Demand was routine and 
mainly of jobbing size last week. 

Cassia.—Less_ stability prevailed in 
the market for this material. Prices 
were lower at 90c. to 95c. per pound. 
The call was steady on the spot. Re- 
placement costs of technical oil in the 
primary market shifted, and such 
changes brought the lower price on 
U.S.P. oil on the spot. Stocks were of 
fair size locally. 

Cedarleaf.—The market has ceased to 
yield price position. Competition has 
not been a common problem of late and 
on the whole the situation seemed to 
be gaining in firmness right along. 
Prices were well held. Stocks were 
moderate. 

Citronella.—Business was fair in vol- 
ume and created a market. of steady 
undertones at unchanged spot prices. 
Slight changes were noted in replace- 
ment costs but the movements were in- 
sufficient to affect local values. Stocks 
on the spot were declared ample to 
meet all probable needs. 

Clove.—The market held firm and 
fast to price levels reached recently 
when values were advanced by pro- 
ducers and resellers. Reports from for- 
eign parts indicated that quotations on 
goods manufactured abroad were some- 
what higher than they had been. De- 
mand locally was steady and well main- 
tained. 

Coriander.—So far as the open mar- 
ket buyer was concerned, there were 
no stocks of this item. A few sellers 
still had a few pounds in reserve, but 
these holders kept them to supply their 
regular customers. Such buyers were 
subject to a rationing process adopted 
by the very few holders of spot goods. 

Dill—Demand has dropped to a vol- 
lume well within seasonal limits. Prices 
were somewhat less steady than they 
had been when the call was more sub- 
stantial. However, no change in open 
quotations was made last week. 


Eucalyptus.—-The market was ex- 
ceptionally strong. Reserves were light 
and most sellers ‘had commitments that 
they were doubtful of meeting in total. 
Shipments from the Far East were sub- 
ject to delay as supplies there have 
been substantially reduced. Demand 
was good, this being the active season 
of the year. Prices were higher at 39c. 
to 42c. in cans, and 36c. to 38c. in 
drums. 

Geranium.—Replacement costs were 
very steady and spot values reflected 
fully the situation at the source. De- 
mand was productive of a fair sized 
movement into consuming channels and 
there appeared to be little difficulty in 
coping with volume of request. Under- 
tones were steady. 

Juniper Tar.—Stocks were still low 
and there was little hope for an early 
return of normal reserves to the spot. 
Replacement shipments were still effec- 
tively cut off by the civil war in Spain. 
The laiter conflict appeared slowly to 
be nearing an end. 

Lavender. — Offerings of shipment 
parcels were fairly substantial and 
numerous but they were not in excess 
of probable needs of buyers and hence 
there seemed to be no. reason to expect 
any further drop in prices. Consump- 
tion here was along quiet but steady 
lines. 

Lemon.— The shipment prices were 
advanced in Italy and local quotations 
were moved up to the basis of $2.25 to 
$3 per pound for oil of good to excel- 
lent quality. The rise in replacement 
costs was very sharp and in some in- 
stances it cost $3 and higher to secure 
goods for shipment. No change has yet 
been made in the prices on California 
oil but in view of the situation on 
Italian oil, a change was expected to 
develop almost any time soon. 

Lime.—Expressed oil seemed to be 
slightly easier in some quarters and 
such sellers were willing to accept 
business at prices lower than they had 
been quoting. However, the minimum 
quotation in recent weeks lacked 


Current prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 6 
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change. Distilled oil lacked develop- 
ment. 

Orange.—Higher cables on Italian oil 
resulted in a sharp rise locally to the 
basis of $2.75 to $3.25 per pound accord- 
ing to seller and quality; the range 
covered good to excellent quality ma- 
terial. West India oil was slightly 
higher at $2 to $2.05 per pound on the 
basis of actual sales. Domestic, as well 
as other varieties of this oil, lacked 
new development. 


Peppermint.—The market was very 
quiet. Prices lacked change but they 
were generally easy and in some quar- 
ters seemed to be subject to shading if 
actual business in sight should prove to 
be attractive. Reports from the primary 
market brought much complaint con- 
cerning the low price levels prevailing 
and the general absence of more than 
moderate interest in the article. 


Pimento.—A few pounds of berry oil 
were available at $2.50 per pound late 
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last week but the market seemed to be 
probably closer to $3 to $3.10 per pound 
should important business have to be 
placed. Leaf oil, on the contrary, was 
a shade lower at $1.25 to $1.40 per 
pound with demand light. 
Rosemary.—Sellers appeared to be 
awaiting primary market developments 
before taking further action on prices 
for this material. Civil war still kept 
shipments from being made even though 
there might be oil available. The 
fact was that no one knows that oil 
was produced in Spain this year. 
Tansy.—Good quality oil was hard 
to get and such material was fully as 
high as $3.15 per pound. A-minimum 
price for fairly satisfactory material 
would be close to $3 per pound. Pro- 
duction was very poor, both as to quan- 
tity and quality, this year. 
Vetiver.—Fair trade at attractive 
prices was reported and the general 
market position was one of reasonable 


Current prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in the alpha- 
é betical list of prices beginning on page 6 















Manufacturers of prepared foods are ra 


pidly conceding 

Se pommoneed advantages of using FRITZSCHE’S 
TIAL OILS (100% pure!) in the seasoning of 

their products. They find them much more uniform in 
flavor, stronger, easier to handle and, consequently, 
more economical and satisfactory than crude herbs 
and spices. You should write for further particulars! 
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stability. Replacement costs were well 
maintained in the primary market. 
Wormseed.—_Not much export in- 
terest was reported by large handlers 
of this article. However, such dealers 
declared that the primary market was 
gaining strength slowly and that dur- 
ing the past week conditions at the 
source had become substantially firmer. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Anisic Aldehyde.—Because of the 
raw material situation, the position of 
this item gained steadily in strength 
over a considerable period of time. 
This strength continued to increase last 
week and a higher level of quotations 
was expected. 

Benzyl Isoeugenol.— Business was 
routine and generally covered hand-to- 
mouth operations on the part of manu- 
facturing consumers. However, the 
undertone of the market was said to 
be firmer in keeping with an upward 
tendency in production costs. 

Benzylidine Acetone.—Soap manu- 
facturers were in the market for fairly 
substantial quantities of this material 
and the entire situation showed firm- 
ness of prices and general stability to 
market undertones. 

Coumarin.—The full schedule cover- 
ing the revised prices on this article 
was as follows:—Five pounds or more, 
25-pound cans, $3 per pound; 5-pound 
cans, $3.10; 1-pound cans, $3.25; 1-ounce 
cans, $3.60; less than five pounds, cans, 
$4.15 to $4.65. 

Ethyl Cinnamate.—Jobbing demand 
prevailed, but a fair sized volume of 
business resulted and prices continued 
to be firmly held in all quarters. Com- 
petition was a negligible quality last 
week, 

Ethyl Vanillin—The market was 
firm in most respects and values were 
well supported by a normal movement 
into consuming channels. The product 
available was said to approximate more 
closely the flavor of vanilla beans. 

Hyacinth Geraniol.—While not ex- 
pansive, demand was steady and in- 
volved normal quantities of this article 
in most instances. Quotations had a 





Fritzsche Brothers Offers 
Improved Cardamom Oil 
An improved type of cardamon oil 
made from Ceylon seed has been placed 
on the market by Fritzsche Brothers, 
essential oil manufacturer and mer- 
chant, this city. The product is the out- 
put of the company’s distillation plant 
in Seillans, France, and its distinctive 
flavor is attributed to the use of excep- 
tionally high quality raw material as 
the subject for the special distillation 
process used in the Seillans plant. High 
concentration and purity is the result. 
The oil will be pushed actively in the 
trades manufacturing edible meat, food, 
spice, bakery, and beverage products. 
Fritzsche Brothers has ceased offering 
the cardamom oil ordinary to com- 
merce. 


L. S. Levy Honored by France 
The decoration of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor has been bestowed by 
the French government upon Louis 
Spencer Levy, former publisher of The 
American Perfumer. The presentation 
was made by the French Consul-Gen- 
eral in this city, Charles de Fontnou- 
velle. The award was made to Mr. 
Levy because of his efforts in aiding 
the development of the French raw ma- 
terials industry in the perfumery mar- 
ket. He made a number of trips to 
France in connection with his work as 
publisher and has made an intensive 
first-hand study of conditions in the 
French raw materials centers. 
—eaaeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeE|E|E|E]EeEeElQOO EEE _ EEE 


very firm quality last week and most 
sellers were not disposed to shade. 

Hydroxy Citronellal.—Prices ranged 
$2 to $2.50 per pound, according to 
variety of the material in demand. For 
the most part, the situation was one of 
firmness and stability. Stocks were 
said to be of normal size. 

Isobornyl Acetate.—Ample quantities 
of this pineneedle odor were available 
on the basis of $1 per pound and con- 
ditions were such as to suggest that 
orders of attractive size might be 


(Continued on page 69) 


























OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Petroleum Solvents, 
Lubricants, Fuels 


Solvents and Industrial Oils Steady—Mid-Continent Gasoline Price 
Strengthens on Wider Demand — Eastern Situation 
Soft — Heavy Fuels Are Stronger Here 


Petroleum solvents, naphtha cuts and 
products used as industrial raw mate- 
rials lacked feature during the period 
under review but in almost every com- 
modity in that group, price steadiness 
was an outstanding’ characteristic. 
The foremost development of the week 
was a strenghthening of prices and po- 
sition in the Midcontinent gasoline 
market. -Unusually favorable weather 
in the middle West was said to have 
been responsible for this condition. In 
the East, however, prices at the refin- 
ery points were marked by weakness 
and the jobbing demands were light 
because of colder weather. Heating 
oils continued to occupy the featured 
spot in the Eastern oil market and be- 
cause of the shipping strike, supplies of 
C grade bunker oil were limited and 
the sellers at Atlantic and Gulf ports 
raised top prices for 1937 contract busi- 
ness last week. Pennsylvania neutrals 
advanced in price last week and the 
bright stocks from the same sector were 
very much stronger than they were a 
week ago because of a comfortable in- 
ventory position. 

Industrial demands for supplies of 
naphthas, solvents and specialty oils 
were moderately active. Wax was mov- 
ing in better fashion than a week ago. 
Mineral oils were not stimulated by the 
colder weather in the East, although 
local suppliers reported that there was 
more out-of-town interest in the mar- 
ket. 

Daily average production of crude 
oil in United States for the week ended 
November 14 was 3,040,400 barrels, an 
increase of 66,600 barrels over the pre- 
ceding week’s average of 2,973,000 bar- 
rels, according to the estimate of the 
American Petroleum Institute which 
omits any oil that might have been pro- 
duced surreptitiously. The average for 
four weeks ended November 14, 3,035,- 
200 barrels and the average at this time 
a year ago was 2,850,600 barrels. Crude 
oil runs to stills were reported as hav- 
ing averaged 2,668,000 barrels for 75.1 
percent of refinery capacity, and ac- 
cording to the A.P.I., 232,000 barrels 
additional were unreported for a total 
average run of 2,900,000 barrels against 
2,920,000 barrels in the preceding week. 

. Crude oil stocks November 7 were 290,- 
194,000 barrels against 291,040,000 bar- 
rels October 31, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


' Solvents and Diluents 
The refinery market for petroleum 
solvents and naphthas has been in a 
steady position for the past few weeks 
and prices have been without change 


since the recent revision on the West 


coast. Last week’s trade in these sol- 
vents was mildly active and much of 
the business done at the Midcontinent 
was in the form of deliveries against 
contracts. Tankwagon markets have 
been free from open distrubance for 
some time. Rubber solvents continued 
to move in volume, holding the van- 
guard position in the market. 

Cleaners’ Naphthas.—The market con- 
tinued in a steady position and prices 
for tankcars at Midcontinent refineries 
were based at 7%c. per gallon, f.o.b. 
Group 3. There has been a good de- 
mand for the article during the past 
three weeks. 

Hydrogenated Naphthas.—Prices for 
the four grades of these solvents re- 


mained unchanged at the levels that 
have been in force for some time. The 
recent shift of prices in the aromatic 
solvents did not alter the quoted posi- 
tion of the market for these naphthas. 

Lacquer Diluents.—Conditions sur- 
rounding the market at the refinery 
points were unchanged from a week 
ago. The demands of the market have 
been fairly active and prices held 
steady. 

Petroleum Thinners.—Trade at the 
local refinery points continued quite 
spotty and the reports from the Mid- 
continent indicated the presence of a 
fair demand there. Prices in the tank- 
car and tankwagon markts have been 
unchanged for the past few weeks. 

Steddard Solvent. —Quotations con- 
tinued unchanged at the refinery points 
and there have been no adjustments or 
revisions in tankwagon prices during 
the past several weeks. Demand was 
mildly active and much of the move- 
ment out of the refinery points was 
applied against contract. 

V.M. & P. Naphthas.—In company 
with other solvents, price steadiness 
was the principal characteristic of the 
market last week. Refinery prices for 
tankear lots and tankwagon markets 
have not been changed during the past 
few weeks. The demands have been 
mildly active. 


Markets at Other Centers 

Chicago, Nov. 19.—A quiet, steady mar- 
ket was still the rule for the petroleum 
diluents and solvents here. Prices revealed 
no change in basic aspect of the market. 
Consuming industries continued to take 
out good quantities of material, while in- 
quiries came through in good quantity to 
indicate continuing later business. Ruling 
prices in tankcar lots except as noted were 
(tankear prices f.o.b. Group 3) :—Blending 
naphtha, 45gc. to 434c. per gallon; clean- 
ers’ naphtha, 73@c. to 74c., tankcar; 15.5c., 
tankwagon; petroleum spirits, 63gc. to 642c., 
tankear; 16.2c., tankwagon; rubber solvent, 
73g¢c. to 742c.; lacquer diluent, 83gc. to 84$c.; 
Stoddard solvent, 6%c. to 7c.; v.m.&p. 
naphtha, 73c. to T7ec., tankcar; 16.5c., 
tankwagon. 

Tulsa, Nov. 19.—There was no change 
in prices for solvents. The movement was 
better than has been the ease for the past 
several weeks. The strength in gasoline, 
it was believed, may encourage trading, 
particularly in view of inventories being 
only slightly above last year. The quota- 
tions remain from 6%gc. to 73¢c. per gallon 
for the several types. 


Lighter Fractions 


Replacement demands for supplies of 
materials included in the group of 
liquefied petroleum gases or lighter 
solvent fractions continued in routine 
fashion. The needs of the industrial 
buyers of these products have been 
fairly constant in recent weeks. Prices 
continued without change. 

Butanes.—The market held steady 
last week and prices continued at 2%c. 
to 3%c. per gallon for tankcar quan- 
tities, basis Group 3. These quotations 
were for material testing up to N.G.A. 
specifications and were dependent upon 
the number of cars bought per month. 

Hexanes.—Conditions here were much 
the same as they have been in recent 
weeks. There has been no change in 
the posted position of the market and 
normal continued at the basis of 10%c. 
per gallon for tankcars, basis Group 3. 

Octanes.—There has been no change 
in the position of this mixture and the 


The State of the Petroleum Market 


There were no changes in crude oil prices last week. Gasoline was 
Retail gasoline prices in leading cities 


strengthening at the Midcontinent. 
were unchanged. 


Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Last Year 


Crude petroleum prices at well (average 


for ten fields) per barrel 


$1.276 $1.128 


Gasoline prices at refineries (at four re- 


fining centers) per gallon 


-0534375 .0534375 


Gasoline prices at service station (aver- 
age for ten marketing centers—includ- 


ing tax) per gallon 





Current prices on petroleum and its products are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 6 
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Midcontinent market was based at 3c. 
per gallon for tankcar quantities, basic 
Group 3. 

Pentanes.—Producers did not report 
any change in the position of this ar- 
ticle. The prices have been without 
change for several weeks and trade has 
been running in routine fashion. 


Petrolatums and Waxes 


White Mineral Oils.—The market was 
lacking in feature last week. Local 
sellers reported a little more out-of- 
town interest, but the colder weather 
has not stimulated the demand beyond 
the dimensions of recent weeks. The 
price situation seemed fairly stable, ac- 
cording to the sellers. 

Paraffin Wax.—There was a moder- 
ately active interest from buyers of 
scale wax last week. The sales were 
believed to have been better than a 
week ago. Pennsylvania refiners’ of- 
ferings of single car lots have been find- 
ing ready takers and the inventory po- 
sition there was a comfortable one. 
The prices held steady at 2.40c. per 
pound for 122-124 A.m.p. scale and 
2.45c. per pound for 124-126 A.m.p. 
grade. The fully refined waxes held 
at unchanged levels and the market was 
steady under routine trading. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 19.—Buying of paraffin 
wax held up at comparatively good levels 
here at this time. There was no particular 
feature reported, but inquiries were mak- 
ing themselves felt in an extensive way 
and the current flow of actual orders was 
a good one. Domestic and export sources 
were sending through business and tone 
was steady. Ruling prices were:—122-124, 
4.65c. to 4.75c. per pound; 125-127, 49c. to 
5c.; 127-129, 5.05c. to 5.15¢.; 130-132, bulk or 
bag, 5.45c. to 5.55c.; 132-134, bulk or bag, 
5.7c. to 5.8¢e. 

TULSA, Nov. 19.—The paraffin market 
continued strong at 25¢c. per pound for the 
American grade crude although the vol- 
ume of trading was smaller than has been 
found during the past few weeks. 


Petrolatum.—Steadiness continued to 
characterize the market during the past 
week. Prices for amber, white and 
dark grades continued without shift. 
The demands were mostly against con- 
tract. 


Fuels and Lubricants 


The gasoline situation at the refineries 
was still inclined toward weakness but 
there was no change in the posted quo- 
tations. Kerosene strengthened and the 
“going” position of the market was now 
at the full levels of the market’s quota- 
tions. So far as could be learned there 
was no price cutting in the local re- 
finery market last week. Although 
basic prices for bunker C oil were not 
changed, the top prices at which 1937 
contracts would be taken, were in- 
creased. There was a scarcity of heavy 
fuels on the spot because of the ship- 
ping strike. Pennsylvania cylinder oil 
prices were advanced last week and the 
bright stocks were much stronger than 
a week ago, 


Market Conditions 

Gasoline.— The tankcar market at 
local refineries continued weak despite 
stronger conditions in the Midcon- 
tinent. There has been no change in 
the posted position of the market here 
but there were reports of underselling. 
Leading refiners quoted 644c. per gallon 
for tankcars of U. S. motor, 62-53 oc- 


SEITZ 
FILTERS 


tane; 6%4c. per gallon for U. S. motor, 
65 octane; and 7c. per gallon for 
branded qualities, all basis refinery. Re- 
tail markets in the Eastern seaboard 
area were without major disturbance. 
Jobber purchasing slowed up during 
the week because of the colder weather 
conditions. The export price for 64-66, 
375 e. p. material at the U. S. Gulf was 
advanced %c. per gallon last week. 
Other grades for export were un- 
changed at the Gulf and quotations 
were as follows: U. S. motor, 5¥%c. per 
gallon; 60-62, 390 e. p., 5%c. per gallon; 
and 60-62, 400 e. p., 5%c. per gallon. 

Kerosene.—The demand at the local 
refineries was» much heavier last week 
because of colder weather conditions. 
The market was steady at the posted 
basis of 45%c. per gallon for tankcar 
lots of 41-43 water white material, 
basis refinery. There were no reports 
of cut-price selling during the week 
and refiners reported they were able 
to obtain full quotations at sales. The 
export market at the U. S. Gulf was 
unchanged last week with quotations at 
3%c. per gallon for prime white and 
4c. to 4%c. sper pound for water 
white. 

Fuel and Gas Oils.— Top prices for 
Grade C bunker oil contracts were ad- 
vanced 10c. per barrel, Thursday, at At- 
lantic seaboard and Gulf ports. The price 
at New York, Norfolk, and Baltimore was 
advanced to $1.30 per barrel; the 
Charleston, S. C., price was advanced to 
$1.20 per barrel. Basic prices, however, 
were not changed and this advance ap- 
plied only on contract business for 1937. 
It represented a broadening in the 
range of the market for futures and not 
a basic price change. 

Lubricating Oils.—Pennsylvania neu- 
tral oils were advanced %c. per gallon 
last week. New prices were: 150 vis., 
23c. to 23%4c. per gallon; 180 vis., 25%c. 
per gallon; and 200 vis., 26%c. to 27c. 
per gallon, all including tax. ‘The in- 
ventory position of the Pennsylvania 
refiners was a good one and stocks were 
believed to have been at their lowest 
levels in some time. In fact, the sellers 
believed that this week will find higher 
bright stocks quotations. The cylinder 
oils were strong also. The recent sta- 
bilization of the Western market also 
reflected in the strengthening position 
of Pennsylvania oils. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Tulsa, Nov. 19—An upward surge in 
gasoline prices as a result of favorable 
consuming weather throughout the middle 
West has heartened the entire oil Market. 
It was indeed an unusual seasonal develop- 
ment, but nevertheless apparently sub- 
stantial. Only a few products failed to 
advance but these were so strong that it 
might be said that they were participating 
in the general trend. In most products, a 
seller’s market prevailed and still several 
refiners were witholding quotations in the 
more seasonable products such as burning 
oils. In the gasoline market there were 
still a few sellers who have not par- 
ticipated in posting the %%c. increase in 
all grades. However, the movement was 
spreading rapidly. 

Even the differential that has prevailed 
between kerosene and No. 1 distillate, a 
prime white 38-40 has disappeared and 
both products were quoted alike. Kero- 
sene was particularly tight and a few 
more refiners have joined the number re- 
fusing to quote on the gas oil products. 


GASOLINE (REFINERY) .—In the resale 
market there was still some immediate 
shipments available at 4%c. per gallon 


More than 100,000 are working 


either on 


CLARIFICATION or 
COLD STERILIZATION 


of all kinds of liquids. 


AMERICAN SEITZ FILTER CORPORATION 


Offices: 31 Union Square, New York City 


Factory: Paterson, N. J. 
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Outputs and Quotas 
A comparison of suggested crude 


oil production for November as 
recommended by Secretary Ickes 
and the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s estimate of crude produc- 
tion for the week ended November 
14, follows:— 


Federal 


agency Estimated 
allowable output. 
Oklahoma 558,400 587,300 
Kansas 154,500 167,100 
Texas 1, 109,300 1,134,650 
Lonisiana 198, G00 230,400 
Arkansas > 28, 100 27,800 
Eastern (not Includ- 
ing Michigan).. 108,400 114,050 
Michigan 29,000 29,450 
Wyoming 40,100 49,200 
Montana 14,300 18,450 
Colorado 4,400 4,650 
New Mexico.. 75,600 83,550 
COMSICGUUNE spc c cess 549, 600 593,800 
OURS dio iNséiceloes 2,870,300 3,040,400 








which has been the prevailing quotation 
for the past two weeks, but the volume 
has shrunk materially and most quotations 
were 4!4c. The contract market was 45¢c. 
to 4%gc. per gallon. The higher gravities 
were more in demand and trading in the 
64-66 and 68-70 of which only a small pro- 
duction was found. The former was 45%c. 
to 4%%c. while the latter was 434c. to 5c. per 
gallon. The octanes ranged from 5c. to 
534c. per gallon. 

GASOLINE (NATURAL.)—The Texas 
market was raised '%4c. in the basic grade, 
wiping out the long standing differential 
existing with the Oklahoma market. The 
26-70 was now quoted in both states at 
444c. per gallon. All other grades were 
raised in Texas. The 14 pound product 
was 6c. per gallon and the 22 pound 
grade at 5c. 


KEROSENE.—There was more trading in 
this product and the market became tight 
at prevailing quotations of 33gc. for the 
41-43 grade and 3c. for the 42-44 to the 
trade with a 4¢c. concession to the trade. 

DISTILLATES.—The No. 1 is about the 
only product that enjoyed a free market 
and refiners were reluctant to sell it be- 
low 33%c. to the resellers for spot ship- 
ment. The trade market was 33¢c. to 316c. 
for 38-40 prime white. The No. 2 and 
No. 3 dark and straw grades were ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain and refiners 
were unwilling to dip into inventories for 
these grades. They ranged from 3c. per 
gallon to 33gc., depending upon the grade. 

FUEL OILS.—There was no change in 
quotations, but the volume of trading in- 
creased and many buyers turned to those 
products, because of the tightness in dis- 
tillates. The 24-28 low cold test was still 
95c. to $1.05 per barrel and the 18-22 grade 
ranged from 65c. for the high cold test of 
15 degrees and above to 7712c. per barrel 
for the low cold test. 

LUBRICANTS.—The market has _ the 
strongest appearance for the past several 
weeks. The few straggling plants that 
had been slow in marking up the neutrals 
of 200, 250, 280 and 300 grades have come 
up to the general quotations and the fol- 
low quotations were now general:—200, 3 
color, 10c.; 250, 11c.; 280, 12c., and 300, 1214c. 
per gallon. 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Some slight additional 
price appreciation has occurred in the 
tankear petroleum markets. Contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend, gasoline quota- 
tions have stiffened to some extent, with 
sellers now quoting fractionally higher 
prices on some grades. Gasoline consump- 
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tion for the most part has held up quite 
well for the season, and movement from 
refineries was active. More interest now 
was being shown in the fuel oils, especially 
the materials for domestic heating uses, 
with a near-scarcity of distillates and the 
good gas oils. Kerosene was being carried 
along with them. The fuels continue 
strong and firm, industrial demand being 
persistent. Lubricants were quiet. 

GASOLINE.—Low octane motor, 434c. to 
47%4c. per gallon; middle octane motor, 5'¢c. 
to 514c.; high octane motor, 534c. to 5%gc. 

KEROSENE.—42-44, water white, 34oc. to 
354c. per gallon; 41-43, water white, 3%¢c. 
to 346ce. 

FURNACE OILS.—No. 1 white, 3%sc. to 
314c. per gallon; No. 1 straw, 314c. to 33¢c.; 
No. 2 straw, 314c. to 339c.; No. 2 dark, 31¢c. 
to 314c.; 32-36, dark, industrial gas oil, 24$c. 
to 25¢c. 

FUEL OILS.—No. 3, 3c. to 34¢c. per gal- 


lon; No. 4, 95c. to $1 per barrel; No. 5, 
7214c. to 7714c.; No. 6, 65c. to 6744c. 
New Orleans, Nov. 17.—The domestic 


market continued the steady trend which 
has been noted during the past few weeks, 
with no change in quotations. Foreign in- 
quiries and exports continued good. U. S. 
motor gasoline was quoted at 6c. per gal- 
lom, below 62 octane was quoted at 6c.; 
63-67 octane at 63gc, and 68-70 octane at 7c. 
—all based at refinery. 

Kerosene was steady at a quoted price 
of 634c. per gallon at refinery. 

The price of Bunker C fuel oil remained 
at 95c. per barrel at terminal and $1 per 
barrel delivered alongside. Industrial 
plants were quoted on a basis of $1.36 per 
barrel, delivered. 


General American to Open 
Fifth Terminal in March 


The General American Tank Storage 
& Terminal Company, subsidiary of the 
General American Transportation Com- 
pany, reports that its latest terminal, 
now under construction at the Port of 
Houston, Texas, and the fifth in its 
great chain of terminals, will be in full 
operation by March 15. 

The company has just issued a twenty- 
four page brochure describing the facili- 
ties and accessibility of the various 
terminals now in operation—at Good- 
hope, Louisiana, which it describes as 
America’s largest public terminal, and 
Westwego, Louisiana, both at the Port 
of New Orleans; at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, at the Port of Corpus Christi, 
and at Carteret, New Jersey, at the Port 
of New York. By mentioning the 
ReEporTER, copies of the brochure may 
be obtained on communicating with the 
general offices of the company, 230 
South Clark street, Chicago. 








Barclay Appointed Agent for 
English Colloidal Graphite 


The Barclay Chemical Company, this 
city, reports that it has been appointed 
the exclusive selling agent in the United 
States for colloidal graphite concen- 
trated, manufactured by Econoil Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Cardiff, Great Britain. A 
liberal, freshly-manufactured supply of 
this material, which heretofore could 
be obtained only by direct purchase 
from England, is now being carried by 
the Barclay company in this city as 
well as in other leading points through- 
out the United States. An interesting 
booklet has just been published cover- 
ing the technical nature of colloidal 
graphite, its virtues when added to 
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lubricating oils and the industries in 
which it is now being used. A copy of 
this booklet may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Barclay company. 


Denver Oil Bowlers 


Denver oil teams in the various bowl- 
ing leagues in recent contests rolled as 
follows:— 

Powerine Oil League, November 11:— 
Alcohol, 2,256, against Goodyear Tires, 
2,116; Auto Accessories, 2,315, against Bear- 
cat Gasoline, 2,251; Prestone, 2,140, against 
Exide Batteries, 2,005; Kerosene, 2,462, 
against Powerine Gasoline, 2,363; Power- 
lube Oil, 2,359, against Distillate, 2,100; 
Auto Greasing, 2,315, against Grease, 2,209. 

National League, November 11:—Colo- 
rado Glass Glazier, 2,534, against Cudahy 
Packers, 2,480. 

Major League, November 11:—Davis 
Brothers Drug, 2,778, against Joe Alperts, 
2,739. 

Continental Can Appointments 

F. Gladden Searle, recently made 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Continental Can Company, reports 
the following new appointments:— 
E. S. Linville, and James F. Cole have 
each been appointed assistant general 
manager of sales. Mr. Linville’s head- 
quarters will be at the New York 
Office; Mr. Cole’s headquarters at the 
Baltimore Office. E. J. O’Connor, and 

L. J. La Cava have each been appoint- 
ed assistant general manager of sales 
in the general line division. Their 
headquarters will be at the New York 
office. 


Gulf Oil Increasing Capital 


Gulf Oil Company stockholders, at 
a special meeting, approved an increase 
in the authorized capital stock from 
$120,000,000 to $300,000,000. J. F. Drake, 
president of the company, said the 
management would recommend to the 
directors that a stock dividend of 100 
percent be declared to be payable in 
December. He stated also that an ex- 
tra dividend of 50 cents and a dividend 
of 25 cents, both in cash, will be de- 
clared on the present stock. 


Koppers Issue Oversubscribed 

Mellon Securities Corporation, head- 
ing the syndicate underwriting the $25,- 
000,000 issue of first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust bonds of the Koppers Com- 
pany, announces that the books have 
been closed, the bonds having been 
oversubscribed. No allotments have 
been made on the subscriptions. 
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———————--Barrels — 
1936 1935 
Jan. 1-Nov. 21 Jan. 1-Nov. 21 
5 die bie Oba 953,496,000 858,057,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Nov. 21, 1936 Nov. 23, 1935 
vets s 3,013,000 2,851,700 


Week ended 
57,309,000 


Week ended 
57,584,000 


32,156,000 31,901,000 








Bids and Awards 


(Continued from page 16) 


Con- 
Corps, 
431- 


for various deliveries; 
tracting Officer, Quartermaster 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; procurement 
91, opening November 25. 


Soda Sulphite:—1,000 pounds; Quartermas- 
ter, Marine Corps, Washington; schedule 
332, opening November 24. 

Seda Thiosulphate:—28,400 pounds; Treasury 
Department, Procurement Division, Bu- 
reau of Supply. Federal Warehouse, 
Washington; procurement 222-1394-CP, 
opening November 24. 

Spices:—Supplies of for various deliveries; 
Contracting Officer, Quartermaster Corps, 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; procurement 431-91, 
opening November 25. 

Spices and Flavorings:—Supplies of. for vari- 
ous deliveries; Quartermaster Depot, 
1819 West Pershing road, Chicago; pro- 
curement 199-116, opening November 
25. 

Supplies of for various deliveries; Quarter- 
master Supply Officer, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas; procurement 503-85, opening 
November 25. 

Supplies of; Quartermaster, 
Washington; schedule 335, 
vember 27. 


Supplies of; U. S. Engineer Office, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; circular 37, opening November 30. 


Supplies of 


Marine Corps, 
opening No- 


Tooth Powder:—Supplies of for various de- 
liveries; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Jeffersonville, Indiana; 


procurement 431-91, opening November 
95 


-?. 

Varnish :—100 gallons; U. S. Engineer Office, 
Fort Peck, Montana; circular 238, open- 
ing November 30. 

Washing Powder:—Supplies of for various 
deliveries; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Jeffersonville, Ind.; pro- 
curement 431-91, opening November 25. 

Supplies of; Contracting Officer, Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina; procurement 159-47, opening De- 
cember 7, 

White Paint, Washable:—350 gallons; Treas- 
ury Department, Procurement Division, 
Bureau of Supply, Federal Warehouse, 
Washington; procurement 6483-SP, 
opening November 24. 

X-ray Developing Powder and _ “Fixing 
Powder:—Supplies of for Perryville; 
Treasury Department, Procurement Di- 
vision, Bureau of Supply, Federal Ware- 


house, Washington; procurement 222- 
1394-CP, opening November 24. 
Contracts Awarded 
Acetic Acid:—24,300 pounds: award to the 
Niacet Chemical Corporation, at 6.53 
cents a pound, by the Chemical War- 
fare Service, Bdgewood Arsenal, Mary- 


land; procurement 41, opened October 13. 

Acetylene and Oxygen:—Supplies of; award 
to the National Cylinder Gas Company, 
at $442.75 by the Treasury Department, 
Procurement Division, Bureau of Sup- 
ply, Washington; procurement RA-886-T, 
opened October 12. 

Anti-freeze:—Supplies of; award to the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, at $110,555.46, 
by the Department of Agriculture, Di- 
vision of Purchases, Sales and Traffic, 
Washington; procurement 7020, opened 
August 18. 

Caleium Chloride :—30,000 pounds; award to 
the American Oil & Supply Company, 
at 1.25 cents a pound, by the Picatinny 


Arsenal, New Jersey; procurement 175, 
opened October 19. 

Carbon Tetrachloride:—400 gallons; award 
to the Crystal Soap & Chemical Com- 
pany, at 67.7 cents a gallon, by the 
Frankford Arsenal, Pennsylvania; pro- 


cnrement 221, opened November 9. 

Fertilizer:—Supplies of; awards to the Capi- 
tal Fertilizer Company, $1,767.50; Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
$160; Planters’ Fertilizer & Phosphate 
Company, $30.55; Newbury Milling & 
Distributing Company, $240; American 
Agricultural Chemical Company, $946.50; 
and Merchants Fertilizer Company, 
$353.50; by the Division of Purchase, 
Sales and Traffic, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washinetor; procurement 7035, 
opened September 11. 

Linseed Oil, Boiled:—400 gallons; award to 
the Alamo Paint & Wall Paper Com- 
pany, at 85 cents a gallon. by the Quar- 
termaster, San Antonio, Texas; circular 
4, opened October 15, 

Paint, Iron oxide:—500 gallons; award to 
the Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works, at 
95 cents a gallon, by the Quartermaster, 
San Antonio, Texas; circular 4, opened 
October 15. 

Paint, Outside:—250 gallons: award to the 
Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works, at $1.305 
a gallon, by the Quartermaster, San An- 
tonio, Texas; circular 4, opened October 


15. 
Soap, Grit:—20,000 cakes; award to Day 





Frick Company, at 3.1 cents and 5 
cents a cake, by the Quartermaster 
Supply Officer, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; procurement 58, opened Novem- 
ber 5. 

Soap, Laundry:—131,400 pounds: award to 
Rosenberg Brothers, at 3.84 cents a 


pound, by the Quartermaster Supply Of- 
ficer, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; procure- 
ment 58, opened November 65. 


Standard Varnish Sales Meeting 


The annual trade sales convention of 
the eastern and western division of the 
Standard Varnish Works, was held No- 
vember 5 to 7, at the Prince George 
hotel, this city. The sales policy and 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paigns for 1937 were outlined during 
the three days’ session. 
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Fertilizer Materials 


Quiet Continues to Rule Trade—Packing House By-Products Move 
Toward Higher Levels — Mineral Ammoniates Dull 
—Chesapeake Menhaden Fishing Ends 


Fertilizer materials continued in dull 
and listless fashion last week. A small 
uplift of interest in potash salts and 
sulphate of ammonia was reported dur- 
ing the week, principally because of 
the changes in prices that were slated 
for both of these commodities at the 
end of this month. The current two 
percent discount offering on potash salts 
will expire at the end of the month and 
the sulphate of ammonia price schedule 
will advance for December-June de- 








ae 


Price Changes 
Prices were changed during the 
past week as follows:— 


Advanced 
Blood, all grades, 15c. per unit. 
Nitrogenous material, dom., East Coast. 
1l5e. per unit. 
Tankage, dom., Chicago, feed grade, 


25c. per unit-ton. 
New York, unground, 
ton. 

import, Se. per unit-ton. 


Reduced 


None 


10c. per unit- 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
four typical fertilizer materials on 
the basis of a normal of 100 for 
August 1, 1914, compare as fol- 


lows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month. year. 
63.6 63.6 63.6 57.7 


Market news that may have de- 
veloped after this report was sent 
to press will be found on page 4. 
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livery. Otherwise the chemical raw 
materials were without life and the 
receipt of delivery orders against stand- 
ing contracts was negligible. 

Prices for packing house by-products 
and other rough ammoniates continued 
to work upward. Animal by-products 
advanced sharply in the Chicago market 
last week and the supplies were light 
at all distributing centers. Trading, 
wherever noted, was mainly from the 
stock and poultry feeders. Fish prod- 
ucts were quiet as the week marked 
the end of the menhaden fishing sea- 
son in Chesapeake waters. 


Pacific Coast trade continued handi- 
capped by the shipping strike but to 
date there has been no serious inter- 
ference with water deliveries of fer- 
tilizer materials at Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports. 

Cottonseed meal used as fertilizer 
during the year ended July, 1936, was 
substantially larger than the total for 
the preceding season. The total for the 
1936 season was 180,575 short tons 
against 118,733 tons in 1935. Farmers 
consumed 138,560 tons in 1936 against 
84,830 tons in 1935, according to the 
figures prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture, and producers of mixed 
fertilizer used 42,015 tons in 1936 
against 33,903 tons in 1935, according to 
the figures of the National Fertilizer 
Association. Both the 1935 and 1936 
consumption were off from the 224,362 
tons used in 1934. 


Ammoniates 


Nitrate of Soda.—The market was 
very quiet and the occasional receipt 
of shipping instructions against con- 
tracts booked early in the season 
marked the only sign of activity. The 
delivery orders were few and far be- 
tween. Prices continued in a snug po- 
sition at the established schedule. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.— This com- 
modity continued through the past 
week with firmness. There was a little 
more interest in the market last week 
and it should continue through this 
week in anticipation of the 50c. per ton 
advance in the schedule which takes 
place on the first of next month, for 
December-June delivery. 

Cyanamide.— The market continued 
in a steady position but has been with- 
out new feature. Prices were held un- 
changed and the demand side of the 
market was quiet in company with 
other fertilizer chemicals. 

Dried Blood.—Prices were working 
upward again. After offering at $3.65 
in New York a week ago, the market 


advanced to $3.75 over the preceding 
week end and by the middle of last 
week quotations advanced to the basis 
of $3.90 to $4 per unit. The Chicago 
market was higher with sales at $4.25 
per unit, a rise of 15c. over the pre- 
ceding week’s asking figure. South 
American material was advanced to 
$3.60 per unit for shipment from abroad, 
basis c.i.f. This represented an advance 
of 15c. per unit over the asked figure a 
week ago. Stocks at all distributing 
points were low. 

Fish Scrap.— The menhaden fishing 
season in the Chesapeake waters has 
terminated for the season. There were 
no offerings of unground scrap by the 
fishermen or at second hands, and the 
most recent trades heard were those of 
a fortnight ago, when $3.50 and 10c. per 
unit-ton was reported to have been 
paid. Ground meal in Baltimore was 
still quoted at $48 per ton. Japanese 
sardine meal did not attract much in- 
terest last week, and the price con- 
tinued around $39.50 to $40 per ton. 
c.i.f. East Coast ports. There have been 
occasional offerings of West Coast sar- 
dine meal here, but lack of steamer 
space prevents trading in the article. 

Hoof Meal.—The Chicago market con- 
tinued without change last week. Quo- 
tations were $2.75 to $2.80 per unit, with 
little trading interest reported. 

Nitrogenous Material.—Imported ma- 
terial was difficult to obtain for prompt 
shipment from abroad, and the recent 
quotation of $2.75 per unit was purely 
nominal. One offering last week was 
reported at $2.70 per unit for arrival in 
April. The Western market was firm 
at $2.75 per unit, basis Carrollville. The 
price at Chemical would figure about 
$2.80 but production there has been 
sold. The Norfolk price has been ad- 
vanced to $3 per unit for shipment 
over the balance of the year. 

Tankage.—Unground material sold in 
New York last week at $3.85 and 10c. 
per unit-ton, an advance of 10c. per unit 
over the preceding week’s asking figure; 
ground material was nominally $3.85 
and 10c. here. Feeding stocks in Chi- 
cago advanced sharply, with sales at 
$4.50 and 10c. per unit-ton and a re- 
ported transaction at a higher figure. 
The $4.50 and 10c. price was 25c. over 
the preceding week’s quotations. Fer- 
tilizer grade remained at $3.50 and 10c. 
per unit-ton in Chicago. South Ameri- 
can material was higher, with $3.95 and 
10c. per unit-ton quoted, against a re- 
cent nominal quotation of $3.90 and 10c. 
per unit-ton. 


Potashes 


Although there was a little more in- 
terest in the market because of the 
approaching termination of the 2 per- 
cent discount, the sellers were still 
prone to describe the market as having 
been quiet. The 2 percent discount 
offering will expire at the end of this 
month, and was open to buyers for 
orders placed prior to December 1 for 
spot delivery or for shipment on the 
basis of substantially equal monthly 
quantities from December 1 to February 
28. 

Potash deliveries within continental 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii during the third quar- 
ter of the calendar year 1936 amounted 
to 93,327 tons of actual K.O, according 
to the American Potash Institute. This 
was equivalent to 170,456 tons of pot- 
ash salts. Constituting this total were 
133,461 tons of muriate, 9,843 tons of 
manure salts, 18,281 tons of sulphate, 
7,268 tons of kainit and 1,603 tons of sul- 
phate of potash-magnesia. These figures 
included salts of domestic and foreign 
origin, exclusive of importations of 
potassium nitrate. 

In terms of regional consignments, a 
total of 79,041 tons of K,O delivered 
within continental United States was 
shipped as follows:—Northeastern and 
mid-Atlantic states, 29,885 tons; south- 
ern states (including Virginia), 36,802 
tons; mid-western states, 9,895 tons; and 
West Coast states, 2,459 tons K.O. The 
balance of 14,286 tons K,O was deliv- 
ered to Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. 

For the nine months (Jan.-Sept., in- 
clusive) deliveries of K.O amounted to 
212,532 tons, equivalent to 412,385 tons 
of potash salts, consisting of 292,423 tons 
muriate, 39,697 tons manure salts, 39,106 


Current prices on fertilizer materials are given in the alphabetical list of prices 


beginning on page 6 
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tons sulphate, 36,983 tons kainit, and 
4,176 tons of sulphate of potash-mag- 
nesia. Regional distribution on a KyO 
basis was as follows:—Northeastern and 
mid-Atlantic states, 82,815 tons; southern 
states (Virginia included), 78,605 tons; 
midwestern states, 19,851 tons; West 
Coast states, 4,660 tons; and the remain- 
der, 26,601 tons KO, was delivered to 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 
These figures relate to deliveries, not 
consumption, of potash salts. 


Phosphates 


Bone materials were in a firm posi- 
tion, particularly raw bone, at the ports 
and abroad. Market interest was not so 
active as it was some weeks ago, but 
prices were firm throughout. Super- 
phosphate deliveries against contracts 
were few at this time, and although 
some of the Baltimore factors have been 
talking of a higher selling market, there 
has been no change in quotations. 

Bone Materials.—South American 4% 
and 50 raw bone was in a nominal posi- 
tion at $30.50 per ton, and sellers were 
not anxious to offer. The domestic ma- 
terial for delivery at Atlantic ports 
was also tight. The Chicago market was 
without price change during the week, 
and the general position of the market 
there was firm. 

Superphosphate.—There has been lit- 
tle activity in the delivery of orders 
against contracts that were booked early 
in the season. The receipt of shipping 
instructions from buyers has been light. 
The producers in the Baltimore area 
have been talking of higher prices, but 
there was no sign of additional strength 
in the market. 


Sulphur and Pyrites 


Sulphur production in Louisiana dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year was 
73,605 tons, according to the severance 
payments in that state. This compared 
with 72,022 tons in the preceding quar- 
ter and 130,821 tons in the third quar- 
ter of 1935. Production in Louisiana for 
the first three quarters of this year was 
225,399 tons, against 246,877 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1935. As re- 
ported previously, the Texas production 
in the third quarter of this year was 
436,339 tons. 


Producers of sulphur continued to 
book contracts for 1937 at the long- 
standing level of $18 per long ton at the 
mines. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta, Nov. 19.—Some interest in the 
potash market was reported in view of 
ending the 2 percent discount December 
1. Dealers also found buyers interested 
in anticipating the 50c. per ton advance on 
sulphate of ammonia on December 1. 

Echoes of last week’s fertilizer conven- 
tion were mainly about getting a code 
that will admit of open prices which 
was considered by members of the fer- 
tilizer association to be essential in avoid- 
ing price discrimination prohibited by 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The board of 
directors of the association were reported 
to be urging the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to modify the pending rules of trade 
practices so as to permit open prices. 
Until this matter is settled preparations 
for the coming season’s business is ex- 
pected to be retarded. 

Quotations of this market were as fol- 
lows :— 

SUPERPHOSPHATE.—$11.30 per ton, in- 
terior producing points. 
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NITRATE OF SODA.—$25.50 ton, bulk, 
port basis. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—$25.50 ton, 
bulk, ports and producing points. 

COTTONSEED MEAL.—7 percent grade, 
$29 ton, interior mills. 

BLOOD.—$4 to $4.10 per unit, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 

TANKAGE.—$3.40 to $3.50 and 10c. per 
unit, Chicago; imported, $3.90 and 10c., 
port basis. 

NITROGENOUS.—$2.75 per unit, 
west. 

BONE.—Ground, steam, 412 and 50, $23 
to $25 per ton, Chicago. 


Baltimore, Nov. 19.—Conditions in the 
crude fertilizer material market were 
much as they have been in recent weeks, 
with decided quiet in evidence. Little 
activity was looked for from now until 
the end of the year. For the most part 
the quotations were well maintained and 
the figures mentioned were as follows:— 


FISH SCRAP.—The Chesapeake men- 
haden fishing season has come to a close. 
There was virtually no.unground mate- 
rial left in sellers’ hands. The last sales 
were negotiated at $3.50 and 10c. per 
unit-ton at factory. Domestic fish meal 
is around $48 per ton, with Japanese sar- 
dine meal at $39.50 to $40 per ton. 

TANKAGE.—Quotations were around 
$3.75 and 10c. per unit-ton for ground 
stocks. 

BLOOD.—The market was steady at 
$3.75 per unit. 

NITROGENOUS MATERIAL. — Quota- 
tions ranged around $2.75 per unit for 
foreign and $2.90 per unit for domestic 
stocks. 

GARBAGE TANKAGE.—Quotations were 
at $7.60, 10c. and 70c. to $8, 10c. and 70c. 
per unit-ton. 

BONE.—Prices were $27 per ton for 3 
and 50 ground steamed, and $29 per ton 
for 444 and 50 ground raw. 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Business in fertilizer 
materials was reported moderately active, 
with prices steady to firm. Changes in 
quotations were few, except for minor 
adjustments here and there. Buyers were 
not anxious to extend themselves, but 
were taking fair amounts. Blood was 
steady and mostly quiet. Tankage 
showed little change, remaining dull, and 
showing no particular feature at this time. 
Quotations were:— 

BLOOD.—High grade, ground and un- 
ground, $3.90 to $4 per unit of ammonia; 
unground, suitable for feeding, 10 to 12 
percent, extra good, $4 to $4.10; best 
grades, $4.20 to $4.25. 

TANKAGE.—High grade, $3.50 to $3.55 
and 10c.; low grade tankage, $18 to $19, 
middle West; liquid stick, $2.40 to $2.50; 
hoof meal, $2.75 to $2.80. 

BONE MATERIALS.—Ground, steamed 
bone, 114 and 60 percent, $17 to $18; 3 and 
50 percent, $18 to $20; 4%4 and 50 per- 
cent, $23 to $25; grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes 
and waste horn materials, $19 to $21; junk 
and hotel kitchen bones, $17 to $19; cattle 
jaws, skulls and knuckles, $26 to $27; pork 
cracklings, $55 to $60; beef cracklings, 
soft pressed, $50 to $55; hard pressed 
cracklings, per unit of protein, 90c. to 95c. 


San Francisco, Nov. 17.—Business in fer- 
tilizers was largely stalemated, although 
there was at the moment quite a serious 
need for movable shipments of such ma- 
terials as sulphate of ammonia and vari- 
ous chemicals. The shipping strike kept 
the trade in a state of turmoil and delayed 
normal buying as buyers took the atti- 
tude that there was no’ use in buying 
ahead because present contracts in many 
cases will necessarily have to be extended 
owing to the inability of suppliers to make 
November deliveries. Fish meal was some- 
what stronger in tone and advanced gen- 
erally 50c. per ton last week. Blood and 
tankage were steady. Ruling prices 
were :— 

NITRATE OF SODA.—100-pound bags, 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Shipping Information 


All matter under this head fully protected by copyright 


Imports at U.S. Ports 


New York Imports 


ACID, CRESYLIC—100 ams, American Cyan- 
amid & Chem Co, Laconia, Liverpool 
GALLIC—% cks, 1,084 Ibs, Ridel de Haen & 
Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
SHEA OIL—110 dms, Haas Bros, 

Copenhagen 
STEARIC cs, Parsons & Plymouth Im- 
port Co, , Rotterdam 
ALBUMEN, EGG, DUCK—5S6 cs, Paul A Dun- 
kel & Co, Hokkai, Hankow 
EGG, HEN—5S6 ¢s, Habicht, Braun & Co, 
Kirishima, Tientsin 
168 cs, Chase Natl Bank, Hokkai, Tientsin 
ALOE—15 cs, Selma Mercantile Corp, Ama- 
zone, Curacao 
25 cs, Peek & Velsor, Washington, South- 
ampton 
ALUM POTASH, CHROME-—16 cks, Vitrea Co, 
Washington, Hamburg 
ALUMINUM LEAF—4 cs, Heemsoth, Pinckes 
& Kerner, Washington, Hamburg 
42 cs, F C Gerlach & Co, Hamburg, Bremen 
10 es, Rohner, Gehrig & Co, Hamburg, 
Bremen 
5 cs. E Henningson & 
(Bremen 
32 cs, Hamburg, Hamburg 
224 cs, Globe Shipping Co, Hamburg, Ham- 


burg 
AMMONIA SULPHOCYANIDE—40 kgs, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid & Chem Co, Laconia, Liv- 


erpool 
ANISE—100 bgs, Rene Moelhausen, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
100 bgs, Levy & Levis Co, Maasdam, Rot- 


terdam 

40 begs, 4,400 Ibs, Murray & Nickels Mfg 
Co, Executive, Alicante 

25 bgs, 2,750 lbs, Peek & Velsor, Executive, 
Alicante 

100 bgs, 11,000 Ibs, Executive, Alicante 

16 bes, J L Hopkins & Co, Laconia, Liver- 


34 begs, Laconia, Liverpool 
ANTIMONY, ORE—2 begs, R L Jourdan, Santa 
Lucia, Arica 
844 begs, Philipp Bros, Santa Lucia, Arica 
500 bgs, Yucatan, Vera Cruz 
OXIDE—100 bgs, Bank of California, Nat’l 
Assn, Hokkai, Hankow 
REGULUS—2600 cs, Mitsui & Co, Hokkai, 


Hankow 
ARROWROOT — 900 bgs, Morningstar-Nicol, 
Ingrid, St Vincent 
ASBESTOS—86 bgs, H S Grove, 
Marques 
400 bes, Raw Asbestos Distr, H S Grove, 


Beira 
1,552 bes, Johns-Manville Corp, H S Grove, 
Capetown 


600 bes, H S Grove, Capetown 
ASPHALT—816 bgs, Central Com’! Co, 
train New York, Havana 
BARK SIFTINGS—10 bgs, 1,100 lbs, J L Hop- 
kins & Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
BARYTES—600 bgs, 66,000 Ibs, Whittaker, 
Clark & Daniels, Hamburg, Bremen 
BELLADONNA LEAVES—25 bis, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
BERRIES, MEDICINAL—121 begs, 22,451 Ibs, 
8 B Penick & Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
SRR FALUN ORE—49 bgs, H S Grove, Cape- 
own 
BISMUTH, REF—200 cs, Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corp, Santa Lucia, Callao 
BLEACHING POWDER-—305 dms, H H. Rosen- 
thal Co, Hokkai, Osaka 
BLUE, BERLIN—8 bbls, Fezandie & Sperrle, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
Seer St cs, F H Cone & Co, Kirishima, 
Or 
12 cs, Iwai & Co, Kirishima, Kobe 
20 cs, F H Cone & Co, Niel Maersk, Kobe 
16 cs, F W Von Stade, Niel Maersk, Kobe 
200 cs, F H Cone & Co, Niel Maersk, 
Shanghai 
50 cs, Niel Maersk, Kobe 
50 cs, Mitsui & Co, Hokkai, Hankow 
4 cs, Iwai & Co, Hokkai, Kobe 
50 cs, Bank of London-South America, 
Hokkai, Tientsin 
86 cs, Tradesmen National Bank, Hokkai, 
Tientsin 
100 cs, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co, 
Hokkai, Tientsin 
15 cs, National City Bank, Hokkai, Hankow 
100 cs, Philadelphia National Bank, Hokkai, 
Hankow 
cs, Chase National 


Scanmail, 


Co, Hamburg, 


Lourenco 


Sea- 


Bank, Hokkai, 


Hankow 
BRONZE POWDER—3 cs, Rohner, Gehrig & 
Co, Hamburg, Bremen 
BUCKTHORN BARK-—20 bgs, 2,200 Ibs, S B 
Penick & Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
CALCIUM TARTRATE-—250 bgs, Harshaw 
‘Chem Co, Sessa, San Antonio 
CALENDULA HERBS—1 bg, 57 Ibs, Murray & 
Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
CAR ROOT—221 bgs, Yucatan, Vera 
ruz 
CANARY SEED—850 bgs, A G Dunn, Execu- 
tive, Casablanca 
244 bgs, Levy & Levis Co, Southern Cross, 
Buenos Aires 
CARAWAY SEED—100 bgs, 11,000 Ibs, Julius 
Loewith, Scanmail, Gdynia 
200 bgs, 22,000 Ibs, Levy & Levis Co, Maas- 


dam, Rotterdam 
C M Van Sillevoldt, 


250 bgs, 27,500 Ibs, 
Maasdam, Rotte 
100 bgs, 11,000 lbs, Biddle Purchasing Co, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
100 bgs, 11,000 lbs, R L Friedler, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
225 bgs, 24,750 Ibs, Levy & Levis Co, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam 
CARBON, DECOLORIZING—46 bgs, R W 
Greeff & Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
39 begs, L A Salomon & Bros, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
CARDAMOM-—30 tins, 3 dms, P H Petry & Co, 
Platano, Porto Barrios 
CASEIN—333 bgs, American Cyanamid & 
Chem Co, Pipestone County, Bordeaux 
100 bgs, Pipestone County, Bordeaux 
167 bgs, American British Chem Supplies, 
Southern Cross, Buenos Aires 
CASSIA—200 pkgs, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Niel Maersk, Canton 
75 bis, Niel Maersk, Canton 
261 bis, B H Old & Co, Tabinta, Padang 
495 bis,.25 pkgs, H P Winter & Co, Ta- 
binta, Padang 
247 bls, Tabinta, Padang 
453 pkgs, H P Winter & Co, 
tavia 
FISTULA—10 cs, Saleier, Macassar 
25 cs, 17 bskts, Brown Bros, Harriman Co, 
Saleier, Macassar 
VERA—51 bls, Knickerbocker Mills Co, Ta- 
binta, Padang : 


Saleier, Ba- 


CATALYST—28 dms, Dydro Engineering & 
Chem Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 

CHAMOIS—1 cs, Gulf West Indies Co, Wash- 
ington, Havre 


CHEMICALS—24 cs, Ratin Laboratory, 
Scanmail, Copenhagen 
35 bbls, Hummel Chem Corp, 
Rotterdam 
40 cks, Chase Nat] Bank, Maasdam, Rot- 
terdam 
5 cks, Maasdam. Rotterdam 
20 cks, 1 dmj, General 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
4 cks, 5 cs, 1 dm, Merck & Co, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
2 dms, 11 pkgs, 7 cks, Hamburg, Bremen 
635 cks, 301,752 Ibs, Hamburg, Bremen 
126 cks, 58,850 lbs, C J Osborn & Co, Ham- 
burg, Bremen 
125 cks, 60,170 lbs, Reichard, Coulston, 
Hamburg, Bremen 
400 bes, .880 Ibs, American Cyanamid & 
Chem Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
29 bbis, 11,061 lbs, National City Bank, 
Hamburg, Hamburg 
1,016 bgs, 234,859 Ibs, Advance Solvents & 
Chem Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
6 S Ridel de Haen & Co, Hamburg, Ham- 
urge 
12 cks, 7,180 lbs, B L Lemke, Hamburg, 
Hamburg 
6 cks, 2,481 lbs, Premier Shipping Co, 
Hambu Hambur, 
50 cs, 6,727 lbs, Hamburg, Hamburg 
100 crbys, 13,538 lbs, Advance Solvents & 
Chem Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
100 dmg, 12,034 lbs, Hamburg, Hamburg 
CHROME ORE—2,001 tons, 5 cwt, E J Lavino 
& Co, H 8S Grove, Beira 
CINCHONA BARK—20 bgs, Cia Ultramarina 
de Intercambio Comml, Pastores, Car- 
tagena 


Inc, 


Maasdam, 


Dyestuff Corp, 


Robin 


PRODUCTS—100 dms, 35 cs, R W Greeff & 
Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
CLAY—600 bgs, 66,000 Ibs, W Manley, Wash- 
ington, Hamburg 
CLOVES—700 bis, Maywood Chem Co, 
Hood, Zanzibar 
250 bis, Dodge & Olcott Co, Robin Hood, 
Zanzibar 
150 bls, Kmickerbocker Mills Co, Robin 
Hood, Zanzibar 
100 bis, Norda Essential Oil & Chem Co, 
Robin Hood, Zanzibar 
COALTAR INTERMEDIATES—20 cks, Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
25 cks, 55 dms, General Dyestuff Corp, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
7 cks, General Aniline Works, Hamburg, 
Bremen 
20 cks, 1 cs, General Dyestuff Corp, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
ant ee begs, Robin Hood, Trini- 
a 


600 bgs, Fruit Dispatch Co, Quirigua, Port 
Limon 
549 begs, Fruit Dispatch Co, Quirigua, Port 
Limon 
500 bgs, 
Spain 
200 begs, Meyer & Co, Ingrid, Port Spain 
416 bgs, Schutte & Focke, Amazone, 
Curacao 
280 begs, 
Curacao 
100 begs, W & A Leaman, Amazone, Curacao 
229 begs, Amazone, Curacao 
26 begs, Amazone, Puerto Cabello 
800 bgs, Santa Lucia, Guayaquil 
573 «begs, Curacao Trading Co, 
Sanchez 


COCONUTS—5S00 bgs, 50,000 ibs, Standard 
Fruit & S § Co, Amapala, La Ceiba 
600 bgs, 60,000 lbs, Fruit Dispatch Co, Pla- 
tano, Porto Crtes 
178 begs, 17,300 bs, J Simon & Co, Ingrid, 
St Lucia 
9 begs, 900 lbs, F S Maynard & Son, Ingrid, 
Lucia 
12,000 Ibs, Franklin Baker & Co, 
Ingrid, St Lucia 
900 bgs, 90,000 Ibs, J A Manton, 


Kingston 
1,625 bgs, 162,500 lbs, Franklin Baker Co, 
Pastores, Kingston 
1,054 begs, 105,400 Ibs, A N Leakway & Co, 
Pastores, Kingston 
426 bgs, 42,600 Ibs, Universal Import & Ex- 
port Co, Pastores, Kingston 
300 bgs, 30,000 lbs, I L Toledano Corp, Pas- 
tores, Kingston 
600 bes, 60,000 Ibs, Fruit Dispatch Co, 
Musa, Porto Cortes 
540 begs, 54,000 Ibs, Franklin Baker Co, 
Calamares, Cristobal 
500 bgs, 50,000 Ibs, Fruit Dispatch Co, 
Calamares, Kingston ‘ 
COLORS—20 cks, F B Vandegrift & Co, Wash- 
ington, Hamburg 
DRY—1,102 begs, C J Osborn & Co, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
EARTH—20 cks, J Lee Smith & Co, 
burg, Bremen 
CORK—22 bis, Armstrong Cork Co, Executive, 
San Felin de Guixoes 
14 bis, A J Bracher & Co, HWxecutive, San 
Felin de Guixoes 
DISC—11 bls, Armstrong Cork Co, Executive, 
San Felin de Guixoes 
WOOD—1,729 bis, Armstrong Cork Co, Execu- 
tive, Seville 
100 “bls, Executive, Seville 
CRYOLITE—280 begs, 55,871 lbs, B & O R R, 
Hamburg, Hamburg 
CUMIN SEED—200 bgs, 22,000 lbs, O Gerdau 
Co, Executive, Casablanca 
100 bgs, 11,000 lbs, Executive, 
CUTTLEFISH BONES—7 cs, 
County, Bordeaux 
CYANI FLOWERS—1 beg, 57 lbs, Murray & 
Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
DEXTRIN—200 bgs, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
DYES—1 ck, Ozalide Corp, Hamburg, Bremen 
ALIZARIN—S8 jugs, 20 dms, 22 cks, General 
Dyestuff Corp, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
2 cks, General Dyestuff Corp, Hamburg, 
Hamburg 
ANILIN—37 dms, 105 cks, General Dyestuff 
Corp, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
18 cks, General Dyestuff Corp, 
Bremen 
1 ck, American Express Co, 
Hamburg 
2 cks, 1 pkg, General Dyestuff Corp, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
DYESTUFF—25 kegs, 10 dms, 
EARTH, SILICIOUS — 204 _ bgs, 
Hamburg. Hamburg 
YOLK, HEN—112 cs, Continental Bank 
Trust Co, Hokkai, Tientsin 
51 es, D L Moss & Co, Hokkai, 


Gordon, Grant & Co, Ingrid, Port 


Curacao Trading. Co, Amazone, 


Ponce, 


Pastores, 


Ham- 


Casablanca 
Pipestone 


Hamburg, 


Hamburg, 


Hokkai, Osaka 
33,528 Ibs, 


EGG 


Shanghai 


EGG YOLK—280 cs, Chase National Bank, 
Hokkai, Tientsin 
56 cs, Hokkai, Tientsin 
FENNEL SEED—5 bgs, 550 Ibs, 
Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
FENUGREEK SEED—50 bgs, 11,000 Ibs, 
Knickerbocker Mills Co, Executive, Casa- 
blanca 
FILTER, COMPOUND—%75 bis, 
Hamburg, Hamburg 
MASS BALE bls, Hamburg, Hamburg 
PAPER—1 cs, 130 reels, Hamburg, Hamburg 


FIRE CLAY—200 bgs, Flat & Co, Hamburg, 


Bremen 
FLAXSBED-—6,720,000 kilos, 268,800 bus, L 
Dreyfus & Co, East Indian, Buenos Aires 
736,400 kilos, 456 bus, Archer Daniels 
Midland Co, Velox, Buenos Aires 
6,001,500 kilos, 240,060 bus, Archer, Daniels 
Midland Co, Velox, Rosario 
1 cs, Mitsubiehi-Shoji-Kaisha, Mahanada, 
Calcutta 
471 tons, 18,840 bus, Bunge North American 
Grain Co, Southern Cross, Buenos Aires 
500 begs, 1,100 bus, Bunge North American 
Grain Co, Southern Cross, Buenos Aires 


FLOWERS, MEDICINAL—6 bls, 646 lbs, R D 
Hines, Hamburg, Hamburg 

GAMBIER—260 cs, American Dyewood Co, 
Tabinta, Asahan 

GELATIN—83 cs, American Express Co, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam 

GENTIAN ROOT—219 bgs, 18,370 lbs, F W 
Berk & Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 

GLASS, DUST—8 cs, R S Wehling & Co, 
Washington, Hamburg 

PLATE—4 cs, C Happel, Washington, Ham- 


burg 
WINDOW—10 cs, Leo Popper & Sons, La- 
conia, Liverpool 
GLUE—200 begs, L H Lang & G Van Gelder, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
100 bes, Washington, Hamburg 
120 bgs, National Adhesive Corp, 
burg, Hamburg 
SHEETS—25 bes, Hamburg, Hamburg 
GLYCERIN—20 dms, Laconia, Liverpool 
4 Ae bgs, T M Duche & Sons, 
(Mahanada, Port Sudan 
150 bgs, Thurston & Braidich, Mahanada, 
Port Sudan 
CHICLE—$81 dls, Chicle Development Co, 
Pastores, Kingston 
81 bls, Chicle Development Co, Calamares, 
Kingston 
COPAL—184 baskets, Manufacturers’ Trust 
Co, Silvercypress, Macassar 
68 baskets, Chase Nationa] Bank, Silver- 


cypress, Macassar 

140. bgs, Philadelphia National Bank, Sil- 
vercypress, Singapore 

70 baskets, Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co, 
Saleier, Macassar 

125 baskets, Sino Java, 
‘Macassar 

1384 baskets, American Cyanamid & Chem 
Co, Saleier, Macassar 
745 baskets, O G Innis 


Macassar 

828 baskets, France, Campbell & Darling, 
Saleier, Macassar 

70 baskets, Stroock & Wittenberg, Saleier, 
Singapore 

DAMMAR—500 bgs, Thurston & Braidich, 
Silvercypress, Batavia 
308 cs, O G Innes Corp, 
Batavia 

150 cs, Chase National Bank, Silvercypress, 
Batavia 
192 cs, 


Sin re 
70 Des. Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co, Silver- 
cypress, Singapore 
210 begs, Manufacturers’ 
cypress, Singapore 
70 bgs, S Winterbourne & Co, Silvercypress, 
Singapore 
560 gy Campbell & Darling, Sil- 
vercypress, Singapore 
100 ce. Philadelphia National] Bank, Silver- 
cypress, Batavia 
100 cs, Thurston & Braidich, Tabinta, 
Batavia 
200 cs, Tabinta, Batavia 
100 cs, O G Innes Corp, Tabinta, Padang 
100 cs, H P Winter & Co, Saleier, Batavia 
200 cs, Saleier, Batavia 
50 cs, 420 bgs, France, Campbell & Dar- 
ling, Saleier, Singapore 
ELEMI—81 cs, France, Campbell & Darling, 
Niel Maersk, Manila 
GUAIAC—1 cs. 151 lbs, Murray & Nickells 
Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
TRAGACANTH—109 cs, E Meer & Co, Tons- 
bergfjord, Khoramshahi 
38 cs, Paul A Dunkel & Co, American 
Banker, London 
GPYSUM—5,175 tons, U S Gypsum Co, 
sum Empress, Windsor 
5,100 tons, U S Gypsum Co, Gypsum King, 
Windsor 
5,750 tons, U S Gypsum Co, Gypsum Prince, 
Windsor 
100 bes, Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, La- 
conia, Liverpool 
HENNA —— begs, W E Martin, Ma- 
hanada, Suez 
HERBS, MEDICINAL—19 bls, 4,532 lbs, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
21 con 2,035 Ibs, ‘E C Diez Drug Co, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
2 bie 1 be, Murray & Nickells Mfg Co, 
Hamburg, Hamburg 
30 bls, 1 cs, 3,938 lbs, B C Diez Drug Co, 
Hamburg, Hamburg 
55 bls, 12,760 Ibs, S B Penick & Co, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
HOPS—68 bls, Manhattan Overseas Co, 
mail, Gdynia 
25 bis, Guaranty Trust Co, Washington, 
Hamburg 
10 bls, Globe Shipping Co, Washington, 
Hamburg 
50 bls, Bing & Lust, Washington, Hamburg 
20 bls, O Seidenberg, Washington, Hamburg 
18 bls, J Sonnenschein Hop Co, Washing- 
ton, Hamburg 
20 bls, W J Honan, Washington, Hamburg 
190 bls, S S Steiner, Washington, Hamburg 
66 bls, Heemsoth, Pinckes & Kerner, Wash- 
ington, Hamburg 
31 bis, B Schwarz & Son, 
Hamburg 
109 bls, R F Downing & Co, Washington, 
Hamburg 
15 bls, Bing & Lust, Hamburg, Bremen 
59 bis, Bade & Voigt, Hamburg, Hamburg 
5 bls, W J Honan, Hamburg, Hamburg 
10 bls, Globe Shipping Co, Hamburg, Ham- 
burg 
50 bls, Bade & Voigt, Hamburg, 
33 bis, Atlantic Forwarding Co, 
Hamburg 
30 bis, American Express Co, 
Hamburg 
65 bls, R F Downing & Co, 
Hamburg 
65 bls, S S Steiner, Hamburg, Hamburg 
5 bls, W J Honan, Hamburg, Hamburg 


Murray & 


Mager Bros, 


Ham- 


Hvg, Saleier, 


Corp, Saleier, 


Silvercypress, 


Silvercypress, 


O G Innes Corp, 


Trust Co, Silver- 


Gyp- 


Scan- 


Washington, 


Hamburg 
Hamburg, 


Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 


INDIGO—15 cks, General Dyestuff Corp, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam 


INFUSORIAL BARTH—500 bgs, 65,000 
C B Chrystal & Co, Executive, Oran 
560 bgs, 26,080 Ibs, Bidel & Walden Mineral 
& Pigment Co, Bxecutive, Oran 
175 bgs, 15,400 Ibs, Executive, Oran 


INK, PRINTING—10 cs, Eugene Dietzgen & 
Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 


IRON ORE—15 cks, Reichard, Coulston, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam 
OXIDE—15 kgs, J H Rhodes & Co, Laconia, 
Liverpool 
4 cs, Laconia, Liverpool 
eee cs, C H Reisig, Laconia, Liver- 
poo 
LAVENDER FLOWERS—15 begs, 
Executive, Alicante 
LICORICE ROOT—4 bgs, 440 lbs, Murray & 
Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT—25 cks, American Dye- 
wood Co, Calamares, Kingston 
LUPULIN—5 cs, Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Co, Washington, Hamburg 
LYCOPODIUM—1 cs, 105 Ibs, Murray & 
Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
10 cs, 1,456 lbs, 8S B Penick & Co, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
20 cs, 2,690 lbs, Hamburg, Hamburg 
MACE—5 cs, Knickerbocker Mills Co, Ingrid, 
Grenada 
10 cs, Catz American Co, Saleier, Banda 
39 cs, B H Old & Co, Saleier, Banda 
54 cs, Catz American Co, Saleier, Macassar 
25 cs, H P Winter & Co, Saleier, Batavia 
MALLOW LEAVES—2 bls, 629 Ibs, Murray & 
Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
MANGROVE BARK—1,300 bgs, Robin Hood, 
Zanzibar 
MICA—54 cs, Corn Exchange Bank, Southern 
Cross, Rio de Janeiro 
18 cs, O Gerdau Co, Southern Cross, Rio 
de Janeiro 
9 cs, Brown Bros-Harriman Co, 
Cross, Rio de Janeiro 
SPLITTINGS—5SO cs, Brown Bros-Harriman 
Co, Mahanada, Calcutta 
Pyatt Co, 


56 cs, Gillespie, Rogers, 
MILLET SEED—50 bgs, Hamburg, Hamburg 


Ibs, 


1,117 Ibs, 


Southern 


Saleier, 


Saleier, Ma- 


Maersk, 


Kellogg & 


Fort Town- 


Fort Town- 


E Coupey, 


Chase National Bank, 


Co, 


MOLASSES—750 tons, W R Grace & Co, Santa 
1,300,886 gis, Cuba Distilling Co, Carra- 
Murray & Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, 
nerals Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
72 bes, Catz American Co, Tabinta, Padang 
69 bgs, Joensson Import Corp. 
cassar 
tavia 
OIL BAY—16 cs, Ingrid, Roseau 
25 dms, Orbis Product Prod Co, Kirishima, 
Yokohama 
CASSIA—5 dms, 
Hongkong se 
1,200 tons, Gertrude Kellogg, Shanghai 
hanada, Colombo 
Mahanada, Colombo 
24 dms, Saleier, Batavia 
498 tons, Procter & Gamble Co, Kirishima, 
Manila 
294 tons, 
10 cs, I L Toledano Corp, Calamares, 
shend, St Johns 
CODLIVER—25 dms, American Shipping Co, 
25 bbls, 188 dms, Washington, Hamburg 
terdam 
Cotton Oil Co, Southern Cross, Santos 
1 cs, Robin Hood, Mombasa 
2 cs, Hamburg, Bremen 
3 dms, Hokkai, Yokohama 
Reynard, Kirishima, Kobe 
Vinga. Porto Mexico 
GERANIUM —10 dms, 
Executive, Algiers 
JUNIPER—1 dm, 827 lbs, Ungerer & 
tive, Seville 


Mahanada, Calcutta 
MILK, POWD-—223 bgs, Rohner, Gehrig Co, 
Lucia, Salaverry 
bulle, Matanzas 
MUSTARD SSED—166 bgs, Washington, Ham- 
NUTMEGS ae es, Irving Trust Co, Silver- 
100 begs, B H Old & Co, Tabinta, Padang 
Banda 
30 begs, Catz American Co, Saleier, Batavia 
221 bes, B H Old & Co, Saleier, Batavia 
CAMPHOR—5 dms, P R Dreyer, Kirishima, 
Kobe 
Chase Natl Bank, Kirishima, 
200 dms, Dodge & Olcott Co, Niel Maersk, 
Maersk, Canton 
CHINAWOOD—150 dms, W R Grace & Co, 
200 tons, Arnhold & Co, Hokkai, Hankow 
1 es, Mahanada, Colombo 
8 dms, Catz American Co, Tabinta, Batavia 
COCONUT—927 tons. Spencer, 
Manila 
499 tons, Bankers Trust Co, Silvercypress, 
Manila 
Kingston 
150 cks, Martin Dennis Co, 
Scanmail, Copenhagen 
350 dms, Laconia, Liverpool 
180 tons, Hokkai, Osaka 
520 dms, Southern Cross, Santos 
33 cs, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
18 cs, Hamburg, Hamburg 
ETHERIAL—18 cs, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
10 dms, L A Champon, Niel Maersk, Kobe 
105,000 bbls, Standard Oil Co of N J, Peter 
Hood, Mombasa 
2 dms, 1,423 Ibs, Geo Silver Import Co, 
Executive, Seville 
4 dms, 2,556 Ibs, Fritzsche Bros, Executive, 


Maasdam, Rotterdam 
350 tons, W R Grace & Co, Santa Lucia, 
MOTHPROOFING MATERIAL—1 dm, 125 Ibs, 
b 
NAPHTHALENE—447 bgs, Associated Metals 
cypress, Singapore 
130 bgs, Tabinta, Padang 
40 begs, Catz American Co, 
501 begs, H P Winter & Co, Saleier, Ba- 
100 bgs, Saleier, Padang 
Keelung 
dms, 
Kobe 
Bingham & Co, Niel 
5 dms, Dodge & Olcott Co, 
Niel Maersk, Hongkong 
CINNAMON LEAF—5 dms, Frubik Lab, Ma- 
CITRONELLA—20 dms, Dodge & Olcott Co, 
20 dms, Tabinta, Batavia 
Sons, Kirishima, Manila 
299 tons, Wecoline Prod Co, Silvercypress, 
Manila 
Wecoline Prod Co, Niel Maersk, 
5.485 tons, Gertrude Kellogg, Manila 
COD—100 cks, Bowring & Co, 
shend, St Johns 
25 bbls, 50 dms, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
CORN—100 dms, J A Kirsch, Maasdam, Rot- 
COTTONSEED—1,188,695 kilos, West Texas 
ESSENTIAL—S8 dms, Platano, Porto Barrios 
11 cs, Washington, Havre 
8 dms, Musa, Porto Barrios 
EUCALYPTUS—10 dms, Magnus, Mabee & 
FUEL—2,968,145 gis, Standard Oil Co of N J, 
Huell, Aruba 
Robin 
12 dms, 7,011 Ibs, 
Executive, Algiers 
2 dms, 1,218 lbs, Geo Lueders & Co, Execu- 
Seville 














OIL, LAVENDER—2 dms, J Manheimer, Ex- 


calibur, Marseilles 
LIME—8 cs, Calamares, Kingston 
MINERAL-—301 dms, Heémsoth, Pinckes & 
Kerner, Hamburg, Hamburg 
160 dms, Hamburg, Hamburg 
OLIVE—100 dms, National City Bank, 
ecutive, Seville 


Ex- 


100 dms, Austin, Nichols & Co, Executive, 
Seville 
50 dms, 50 bbis, Banca Com’! Italian Trust 


Co, Executive, Seville 


50 dms, Public National Bank, Executive, 
Seville : 
50 dms, Lekas & Drivas, Executive, Seville 


235 os, 32 dms, Executive, Seville 


200 dms, Leghorn Trading Co, Executive, 
Seville 

ORANGE—40 cs, Barclay Bank, Calamares, 
Kingston 

PALM—140 cks, Maasdam, Rotterdam 

1,334 tons, Van Leeuwen, Boonkamp & 
Co, Tabinta, Belawan 

348 tons, Tabinta, Belawan 

PEANUT—10 dams, Lamont, Corliss & Co, 


Maasdam, Rotterdam 
PIMENTO LEAF —1 dm, Calamares, 


Pinckes & 


Kings- 


ton 
RESIDUE—65 dms, Heemsoth, 
Kerner, Washington, Hamburg 
RICE—50 dms, Laconia, Liverpool 
SASSAPR'AS—28 dms, C Fischbeck Co, Niel 
Maersk, Kobe 
SESAME—30 dms, ‘Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
25 dms, N C Littauer, 


Haas Bros, 


Washington, Ham- 
burg 

SOYBEAN—107 dms, Holland-American Line, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 

SPERM—125 dms, Banca Alemen 
atlantique, Sessa, Valparaiso 

THYME—13 dms, 18,032 Ibs, Fritzsche Bros, 
Executive, Alicante 

URIKURI KERNEL—72 dms, I R Boody & 
Co, Scanmail, Copenhagen 

VEGETABLE—16 dms, I R Boody & Co, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 


Trans- 


PAPAIN—22 cs, Guaranty Trust Co, Maha- 
nada, Colombo 
PAPRIKA—100 bgs, Executive, Alicante 
300 begs, R F Downing & Co, . Executive, 
Alicante 
250 bgs, Knickerbocker Mills Co, Execu- 
tive, Alicante 
100 bgs, Executive, Alicante 
300 bgs, Van Loan & Co, Hamburg, Ham- 
burg ° 
15 begs, National Carloading Co, Hamburg, 
Hamburg 
PARSLEY ROOT—1 bg, 112 Ibs, Murray & 


Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
PATCHOULI LEAVES—89 bis, Dodge & Olcott 
Co, Silvercypress, Penang 
PARAPFIN—3,049 bgs, Standard Oil 
N J, Silvercypress, Batavia 
800 bes, Asiatic Petroleum Corp, Tabinta, 
Balik Papan 
PEATMOSS—1,989 bls, Premier Peatmoss Corp, 
Scanmail, Copenhagen 
2,595 bls, Premier Peatmoss Corp, 
dam, Rotterdam 
PEPPER, BLACK—243 bgs, C T Wilson & Co, 
Silvercypress, Kota 


Co of 


Maas- 


6,000 bgs, Irving Trust Co, Silvercypress, 
Oosthaven 

574 bes, Silvercypress, Oosthaven 

243 bes, Royal nk of Canada, Tabinta, 
Oosthaven 

3,750 bes, Irving Trust Co, Tabinta, Oost- 
haven 


8,247 bes, Tabinta, Oosthaven 
243 bes, Royal Bank of Canada, Tabinta, 
Kota Agoen 


162 bgs, Cate American Co, Tabinta, To- 
boali 

3,943 bes, Saleier, Oosthaven 

729 bes, Irving Trust Co, Saleier, Oost- 
haven 
5,108 bgs. Royal Bank of Canada, Saleier, 
Oosthaven 

WHITE—250 bgs, Silvercypress, Koba 

250 bgs, National City Bank, Tabinta, 
Oosthaven 


165 bgs, Saleier, Macassar 

210 bgs, Saleier, Singapore 
PEPPERMINT HERBS—2 bgs, 440 Ibs, Mur- 
ray & Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Ham- 


burg 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—92,101 bbls, Gulf Oil 
Corp, Thorshov, Las Piedras 
70,314 bbls, Gulf Oil Corp, El Grillo, Las 


Piedras 

PIMENTO—100 bgs, McKesson & Robbins, 
Pastores, Kingston 

POMEGRANATE BARK-—1 bg, 220 lbs, Mur- 
ray & Nickells Mfg Co, Hamburg, Ham- 


16,500 ibs, 
Gdynia 
Catz American Co, 


burg 
PC )PPYSEED—150 bgs, Julius 
Loewith, Scanmail, 
100 bgs, 11,000 Ibs, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
, CAUSTIC—285 dms, American Cyan- 
amid & Chem Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
CHLORATE—2,625 cks, Uniform Chem Prod 
Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
PERCHLORATE—116 bbls, Chilean Nitrate 
Sales Corp, Sessa, Tocopilla 
PRUSSIATE—14 cks, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
40 cs, HH Rosenthal & Co, Niel Maersk, 
Yokohama 
SULPHATE—200 bes, 
My, Washington, Hamburg 
SULPHOCY ANIDE—28 kegs, American Cyan- 
amid & Chemical Co, Laconia, Liverpool 
PUMICE—2,781 bgs, J H Rhodes & Co, Execu- 
tive, Canneto 
1,835 bgs, C B Chrystal & Co, Executive, 
Canneto 
LUMP—5,063 bgs, 10 cks, J H Rhodes & Co, 
Executive, Canneto 
PYRETHRUM FLOWERS—212 bis, H 8 Grove, 
Mombasa 
250 bls, Robin Hood, Mombasa 


N V Potash Export 


125 bls, McKesson & Robbins, Hokkai, 
Kobe 

PYRITES—5,495,500 kilos, Pyrites Co, Baron 
Pentland, Huelva 

QUEBRACHO EXTRACT--8,119 bgs, Tannin 


Corp, Southern Cross, Buenos Aires 
6,900 begs, International Product 
Southern Cross, Buenos Aires 

1,760 bes, R J Vogel Co, Southern Cross, 
Buenos Aires 
QUICKSILVER—1,000 flasks, Roura & Forgas, 
Executive, Alicante 


Corp, 


40 flasks, Chase National Bank, Yucatan, 
Vera Cruz 
QUININE, SULPHATE—10 cs, New York 
Quinine & Chemical Works, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
RICE FLOUR—200 pockets, Stein, Hall & Co, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
ROOT, MEDICINAL—12 bls, 1,650 Ibs, Ham- 


burg, Hamburg 


18 bis, 2,246 Ibs, J L Hopkins & Co, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 

ROSIN—2 bbls, Eastman Kodak Co, Pipestone 
County, Bordeaux 

SAFFRON FLOWERS—7 cs, 924 lbs, General 
Olive Oil Corp, Executive, Alicante 

SAGO FLOUR—251 begs, Stein, Hall & Co, 


Kirishima, Singapore 
4,000 bes, Chase National Bank, Kirishima, 
Singapore 


SALTCAKE—1,177 begs, W R Grace & Co, 
Santa Lacia, Antofagasta 

SARDINE MEAL—2,500 begs, Mitsubshi Shoji 
Kaisha, Hokkai, Kobe 

SAWDUST—400 bgs, State Chem Co, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam . 

SENNA LEAVES—27 bls, J L Hopkins & Co, 
Mahanada, Port Sudan 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





SHELLAC—15 cs, 
Rotterdam 
80 bgs, Argenti & Co, Mahanada, Calcutta 
50 cs, 347 bes, Wm Zinsser & Co, Maha- 
nada, Calcutta 
80 cs, A Hurst & Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
50 bes, Wm Zinssr & Co, Laconia, Liver- 


pool 
SEEDLAC—100 bes, Argenti & Co, Mahanada, 


A Hurst & Co, Maasdam, 


Calcutta 

100 begs, Philadelphia Natl Bank, Mahanada, 
Calcutta 

350 bgs, Brown Bros Harriman Co, Maha- 
nada, Calcutta 

400 begs, National City Bank, Mahanada, 
Calcutta 

200 ‘bes, Chase Nat! Bank, Mahanada, Cal- 
cutta 

800 bgs, Wm Zinsser & Co, Mahanada, 
Calcutta 


SOAP BARK-—182 bls, Banco Alemen Trans- 
atlantique, Sessa, Valparaiso 


SOAP, TOILET—13 cs, Laconia, Liverpool 


SODA, HYDROSULPHITE—5SO kegs, Philipp 
Bros, Laconia, Liverpool 
PRUSSIATE—6 cs, 1,584 Ibs, Eugene Dietz- 
gen & Co, Hamburg, Hamburg 
407 cs, H H Rosenthal Co, Hokkai, Osaka 


SILICOFLUORIDE—200 bes, 44,000 Ibs, Ham- 
burg, Bremen 
SPONGES—8 bis, J E Bernard 
Paula, Havana 
17 bis, Oriente, Havana 
5 bis, American Sponge & Chamois 
Santa Lucia, Havana 
14 bis, Florida Sponge & Chamois 
Yucatan, Havana 
STARCH, POTA TO—750 bgs, Stein, Hal, & Co, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
STROPHANTUS SEED—6 cs, J L. Hopkins & 
Co, American Banker, London 
TALC—50 bgs, Standard Bank of South 
Africa, H S Grove, Lourenco Marques 
100 begs, C B Chrystal & Co, Pipestone 
County, Bordeaux 
375 bes, L. A Salomon & Bros, Pipestone 
County, Bordeaux 
200 begs, Hammill & Gillespie, 
County, Bordeaux 
200 begs. Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Pipe- 
stone County, Bordeaux 
a begs, Southern Cross, Buenos 
res 
TAPIOCA FLAKE—516 bgs, Stein, Hall & Co, 
Tabinta, Sourabaya 
FLOUR—250 bgs, ational Adhesive Corp, 
Saleier, Batavia 
495 begs, Bank of Manhattan, Saleier, Ba- 
tavia 
516 bes, Saleier, Batavia 
500 bgs, Java American Export Co, Silver- 
cypress, Sourabaya 
1,000 bgs, Rutger, Bleecker & Co, 
cypress, Cheribon 
8,404 begs, Stein, Hall & Co. Silvercypress, 
Cheribon 
2,850 bes, Stein, Hall & Co, Silvercypress, 
Batavia 
250 bgs, Philadelphia Natl Bank, Silver- 
cypress, Batavia 
<< bgs, Stein, Hall & Co, Tabinta, Soura- 
a 


y 
1,000 bes, Bank of Manhattan, Tabinta, 
Cheribon 
a Chase Nat! Bank, Tabinta, Cheri- 
n 


250 bes, Bank of New York Trust Co, Ta- 
binta, Cheribon 


& vo, Santa 


Co, 


Co, 


Pipestone 


Silver- 


= bgs, H P Winter & Co, Tabinta, Cheri- 
on 
509 bgs, Bank of New York Trust Co, Ta- 


binta, Batavia 


500 bgs, National Adhesive Corp, Tabinta, 
Batavia 

6,575 begs, Stein, Hall & Co, Tabinta, Ba- 
tavia 


500 bgs, Sino Java Handel, Tabinta, Tegal 

1,653 bes, National Adhesive Corp, Saleier, 
Pasoeroen 

100 bes, Forvent & Co, Saleier, Tjilatjap 

250 bes, H P Winter & Co, Saleier, Cheri- 


bon 
500 begs, National Adhesive Corp, Saleier, 
Cheribon 
500 begs, Saleier, Cheribon 
PEARL—109 bgs, Stein, Hall & Co, Tabinta, 


Sourabaya 
TARTAR—210 bgs, Pipestone County, 


Bor- 
deaux 
TOLU BALSAM—20 cs, Wessel, Duval & Co, 
Pastores, Puerto Colombia 
TONKA BEANS — 21 cks, Machado & Co, 
Southern Cross, Trinidad 
VANILLA BEANS—®9 cs, Catz American Co, 
Tabinta, Batavia 
27 cs, Saleier, Samarang 
VIOLET MINERAL—8 cks, E I du Pont de 
Nemours Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
WATTLE BARK—2,444 bls, Roesling, Monroe 
Co, H S Grove, Mombasa 
52 bls, Hammond & Carpenter, H S Grove, 


Mombasa 
1,085 bis, J T Rennie Sons & Co, H S 
Grove, Mombasa 
1,160 bls, Tannin Corp, Robin Hood, Mom- 
et bg, Tannin Corp, Robin Hood, 
WAX "BEES -63 pkgs, 
Mahanada, Suez 
2 seroons, Royal Bank of Canada, Ponce, 


Puerto Plata 
MONTAN—875 begs, Strohmeyer & Arpe Co, 


Hamburg, Hamburg 
R Dick, Washington, 


OZOKERITE—@7 on 
Hamburg 
20 begs, Heemsoth, Pinckes & Kerner, Ham- 
burg, Hamburg 
SPERMACETTI — 116 cs, Banca Alemen 
Transatlantique, Sessa, Valparaiso 
YEAST—145 bls, Vulkan Yeast Co, Hamburg, 
Hamburg 
10 kgs, Hamburg, Hamburg 


Wm M Allison & Co, 





New York Transit Imports 


BRISTLES—2 cs, H Rosenhirsch & Co, Niel 
Maersk, Kobe, Providence 
CAMPHOR, REFINED—100 cs, McKesson & 
Robbins, Hokkai, Kobe, Bridgeport 
GELATIN—81 cs, Eastman Kodak Co, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam, Rochester 
LECITHIN—2 cks, 3 bbis, Kenyon & Klench, 
Washington, Hamburg, Chicago 
OLIVE—200 bbis, Rhode Island Hospital 
Natl Bank, Executive, Algiers, Providence 
220 dms, 350 cs, Executive, Seville, Chicago 
200 cs, Executive, Seville, Providence 
PEPPER, WHITE—250 begs, Frank Tea & 


OIL, 


Spice Co, Silvercypress, Oosthaven, Cin- 
cinnati 
SPONGES—7 bls, Santa Paula, Havana, Yoko- 
hama 
88 bis, Greek American Sponge Co, Santa 
Lucia, Havana, Chicago 
Balti I 
altimore Imports 
BLOOD, DRIED—400 bes. Mandu, Santos 
BRONZB POWDER-4 cs, Oroline Product 
Co, City of Havre, Hamburg, Chicago 
CALCIUM NITRATE—661 tons, Synthetic 
Nitrogen Products Co, Toledo, Porsgrunn 
CEMENT, DENTAL—1 cs, City of Havre, 
Hamburg 
CHARCOAL, ACTIVATED—200 begs, Spaarn- 
dam, Rotterdam 
CHEMICALS—400 bgs, 100 cks, Spaarndam, 
Rotterdam 
50 double bes, Exmouth, Leghorn 
200 bes, 20 cks, City of Havre, Hamburg 





CHROME ORE —8,300 tons, Mutual Chemical 


Co, Heimvard, ‘Nehoue 
CLAY—100 cks, Spaarndam, Rotterdam 
VALLENDAR—#67 cks, Spaarndam, Rotter- 
dam 


FPRROMANGANESE—250 tons, Scanstates, 

Gdynia 

800 tons, Frank Samuel & Co, Toledo, 
Porsgrunn 

1,300 tons, Toledo, Sauda 

451 bbis, Toledo, Sauda . 

800 tons, W H Muller & Co, Spaarndam, 
Ymuiden 


GLASS POWDER—17 cs, American Express 
Co, City of Havre, Hamburg 


IRON ORE —21,500 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Steelore, Cruz Grande 
MANGANESE ORE—8,550 tons, Amtorg 
Trading Corp, Clarissa Radcliffe, Poti 
6,200 tons, Amtorg Trading Corp, Kiev, 
Poti 
OIL, CODLIVER—10 bbls, City of Havre, 
Hamburg 
URUKURIKERNEL—100 dms, City of 
Havre, Hamburg 
PALMKERNELS—12,642 bgs, West Kebar, 
Du 
6,720 bes, West Kebar, Cotonou 
6,028 bes, West Kebar, Grand Popo 
PEATMOSS—1,166 bls, City of Havre, Ham- 
burg 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—66,000 bbls, Standard 


Oil Co of N J, M F Elliott, Las Piedras 
SARDINE MBEAL—2,000 bgs, Bordeaux, Kobe 
SIENNA—S cks, Exmouth, Leghorn 


230 bes, E M & F Waldo, Exmouth, Leg- 
horn 
SODA, NITRATE—278 tons, Chilean ‘Nitrate 


Sales Corp, Sessa, Tocgpilla 
WATER, MINERAL—740 cs, Spaarndam, Rot- 
terdam 


Baton Rouge Imports 


GASOLINE—98,654 bbls, Standard Oil Co, 
Kaia Knudsen, Aruba 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—9,458 tons, Standard 


Oil Co, Beaulieu, Las Piedras 





Boston Imports 


ALUM—300 bes, Manufacturers Chemical Co, 
Anten, Gothenburg 

BARYTES—500 bgs, Examelia, Genoa 

BLOOD, DRIED—1,111 bgs, 110,237 Ibs, 
Imboden, Buenos Aires 

BONES—-165 bgs, 21,266 Ibs, Rogers Manufac- 
turing Co, West Imboden, Buenos Aires 

491 bgs, 60,957 lbs, Swift & Co, West Im- 


West 


boden, Buenos Aires 
CASEIN—10 bgs, 1,328 Ibs, West Imboden, 
Buenos Aires 
CASSIA—S0 bls, D & L Slade Co, Tabinta, 
Padang q 
CHPMICALS—15 cks, Innis, Speiden & Co, 
Konigsberg, Hamburg 
200 bes, Philipp Bauer & Co, Konigsberg, 
Hamburg 
56 cks, Konigsberg, Hamburg 
508 bes. Konigsberg, Bremen 


COCOA BEANS—1,858 begs, W & A Leaman, 
New Brooklyn, Cotonou 
1,600 bgs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 
Brooklyn, Cotonou 
COLOR, DRY—5 cs, American Express Co, La- 
conia, Liverpool 
DRUGS—12 bgs, T D Downing Co, 
berg, Hamburg 
EMERY FILLET—1 cs, 


New 


Konigs- 
Atkinson, Haserick & 


Co, American Imported, Liverpool 
2 cs, C H Powell & Co, American Im- 
porter, Liverpool 


FERTILIZER—499 begs, 695 tons, Konigsberg, 
Bremen 
CAKE MEAL-—-3,000 bgs, Naruto, Osaka 
FISHLIVERS—1 ertn, 6 cs, from Nova Scotia 
MEAL—?2,000 bgs, Naruto, Kobe 
460 begs, Bradley & Baker, Newfoundland, 
Halifax 
FLEASEED—100 bgs, 22,046 Ibs, R J Prentiss 
& Co, Examelia, Marseilles 
GINGER—200 cks, Naruto, Hongkong 
GLUESTOCK, FISH BONES—4 bes, Rogers 
Tsinglass & Glue Co, Newfoundland, Hali- 


FISH" SCRAP—10 bxs, 5 bbis, J R Poole Co, 
Yarmouth, Yarmouth 
10 bxs, J A Rich, Yarmouth, Yarmouth 
1 bbl, Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co, New- 
foundland, Halifax 
HIDE CLIPPINGS—357 bgs, American Im- 
porter, Manchester 
GOLDTHREA D—2 begs, 8 B Penick, Yarmouth, 
Yarmouth 
LIVERMEAL—660 bgs, 56,000 Ibs, H J Baker 
& Bros, West Imboden, Buenos Aires 
MACE—14 cs, Catz American Co, Saleier, Ma- 
cs, 


cassar 

MICA SPLITTINGS—35 City 
Bank, Mahanada, Calcutta 

MYROBALANS EXTRACT—400 bgs, 20 tons, 
Capulin, Hull 

NUTMBGS—83 bgs, Catz American Co, Saleier, 


Macassar 
OCHER—80 Saied. 48,772 Ibs, Examelia, Mar- 
OIL, COCONUT—514,036 tons, Philippine Re- 


seilles 
fining Corp, Silvercypress, Cebu 
COD—50 dms, Newfoundland, St John’s N F 


National 


200 dms, from Germany 

44 dms, 4 csks, from Nova Scotia 

30 dms, from Newfoundland 

85 dms, J S Bent & Co, Newfoundland, 
St John’s, N F 

10 csks, W J Dodge Co, Newfoundland, 


St John’s, N F 
68 csks, J S Bent, Newfoundland, Halifax 
100 ecsks, Royal Bank of Canada, New- 
foundland, Halifax 
CODLIVER—226 dms, Mead & Johnson, New- 
foundland, St John's, N F 
16 dms, Marden Wild Corp, Newfoundland, 
St John's, N F 
MINERAL—15 dms, Konigsberg, Hamburg 
PALM 8 tons, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 
New Brooklyn, Cotonou 
600 tons, Van Leeuwen Boomkamp & Co, 
Saleier, Belawan-Deli 
SOD—30 bbis, 6 tons, 4 cwt, 27 Ibs, Murphy, 
Littlejohn Oil Co, Laconia, Liverpool 
PEATMOSS—1,000 bls, Konigsberg, Bremen 
500 bls, L E Page, Konigsberg, Bremen 
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PEPPER, BLACK—250 bgs, Irving Trust Co, 
Silvercypress, Oosthaven 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—57,621 bbls, 8,456 tons, 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co, Madrono, Guiria 
75,093 bbis, 11,020 tons, Colonial Beacon 
Oil Co, W H Libby, Guiria 
8,400 tons, Colonial Beacon Oil Co, Teddy, 
Caripito 
2,003 tons, Colonial Beacon Oil Co, Teddy, 
Guiria 
POPPYSEED—100 gs, 
Anten, Gothenburg 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT—1,005 gs, 
lbs, Tannin Corp, West Imboden, 
Aires 
4,724 bgs, 511,606 lbs, American Tanners, 
Ltd, West Imboden, Buenos Aires 


SALTPETER—3,376 tons, Konigsberg, Bremen 


SHELLAC—10 double bgs, Adolphe Hurst & 
Co, Konigsberg, Hamburg 


SOAP—SO cs, 2,087 Ibs, Conti Products Corp, 
Examelia, Leghorn 
288 cs, 33,510 Ibs, First National Bank, 
Examelia, Marseilles 
TOILET—S cs, American Express Co, Amer- 
ican Importer, Liverpool 
1 cs, Lever Bros Co, Newfoundland, Liver- 


poo 
SODA. BICARBONATE—300 kgs, 100 begs, 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Naruto, Kobe 
HYDROSULPHITE—60 kgs, 2 tons, 16 cwt, 
2 qtrs, 22 ibs, Laconia, Liverpool 
STEARIN—2 cs, Edgren Trading Co, 
Gothenburg 
PITCH—116 dms, 21 tons, 12 cwt, 3 qtrs, 5 
lbs, J J Gavin Co, Capulin, Hull 
TAPIOCA FLOUR—1,096 bgs, National City 
Bank, Tabinta, Sourabaya 
552 bes, First National Bank, Tabinta, 
Pasoeroean 
1,069 bes, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, Tabinta, 
Pamanoekan 
535 bgs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 
cypress, Pamanoekan 
TOILET PREPS—1 cs, Lever Bros Co, 
conia, Liverpool 
WAX, MONTAN—750 begs, National 
Bank, Konigsberg, Hamburg 


Boston Brokerage Co, 


115,150 
Buenos 


Anten, 


Silver- 
La- 
City 





Galveston Imports 


COCONUTS—494__—s ig, 
Castilla 


San Benito, Puerto 


Houston Imports 


COCONUTS—848 sks, Velma Lykes, Ponce 
300 begs, Margaret Lykes, Cristobal 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT—350 begs, 
video, Buenos Aires 


Monte- 





Los Angeles Imports 


RESIN VINYL—1,000 Ibs, From Montreal 
SOAP, TOILET—160 Ibs, From London 


Mobile Imports 


MOLASSES, CRUDE—T756,650 gis, Amolco, 
Cabarien 


New Orleans Imports 
AMMONIA SULPHATE—458,598 kilos, Edam, 
Rotterdam 
BAUKITE ORE—2,895 tons, Republic Mining 
& Mfg Co, Lindvangen, Paramaribo 
2,888 tons, Aluminum Ore Co, Atna, George- 


town 
BLOOD, DRIED—2,000 sks, 
Buenos Aires 
CHEMICALS—135 csks, Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp, Edam, Rotterdam 
84 bbls, Edam, Rotterdam 
COCOA BEANS—2,000 sks, Fruit Dispatch Co, 
Tivives, Almirante 
COCONUTS—666 sks, Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co, Cefalu, Ceiba 
we sks, W R Grace & Co, Gansfjord, San- 
tiago 
800 sks, L. Hayward, Gansfjord, Belize 
200 sks, Benham, Inc, Gansfjord, Belize 
480 sks, F Beyer, Gansfjord, Belize 
200 sks, J Meyer, Gansfjord, Belize 
1,250 sks, IW Gordon & Co, Gansfjord, Belize 
FERROMANGANESE—621, 710 kilos, H 
Maller & Co, Edam, Rotterdam 
GLASS, PLATE—6 cs, Pranhonwaid, Hamburg 
WINDOW—7 cs, Edam, Antwerp 
OIL, COCONUT—499 tons, Proctor & Gamble, 
Kongo, Manila 
MINERAL—15 dms, Frankenwald, 
OLIVE—165 cs, Aussa, Leghorn 
150 cs, Aussa, Genoa 
830 cs, 75 dms, Aussa, Marseilles 
PALM—269,922 kilos, Edam, Rotterdam 





Montevideo, 


Hambure 


POTASH, CHILORATE—250 csks, Bank of 
Manhattan, Frankenwald, Hambu 
SULPHATE—40 bbls, N V Potash rt 


N Y, Frankenwald, Hamburg 
SALT—265 sks, United Fruit Co, Frankenwald, 


Bremen 
STARCH—500 sks, Edam, Rotterdam 
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TALC—200 sks, Lllinois Central R R, Aussa, 


Genoa 
WATER, MINERAL—40 cs, Edam, Rotterdam 


ZINC POWDPR—120 bbls, Orbis Products 
Trading Co, Aussa, Marseilles 


Norfolk Imports 


ACID, CRESYLIC—1 dm, Parrett Co, 
York, Quaker City, Cork 
4 dms, 17 tons, 7 cwt, 
Quaker City, Cork 
48 dms, 10 tons, 14 cwt, 1 atr, 
Barrett Co, Quaker City, Cork 


CALCIUM NITRATE—22,499 begs, Synthetic 
Nitrogen Product Corp, Frode, Heroya 


CHINA CLAY—1,233 tons, Ingerfire, Fowey 
CLAY, BALL-—252 tons, Ingerfire, Fowey 


FERTILIZER, LEATHER MEAL-—1,000 bes, 
99 tons, City of Norfolk, Hamburg 


GUANO, BIRD—2,810 tons, H J Baker & Bros, 
Gypsum King, Iquique 

INK, PRINTING—1 cs, City of Norfolk, Ham- 
burg 

NAPHTHALENE—834 begs, 64 tons, 17 cwt, 3 
qtrs, 21 lbs, Barrett Co, Quaker City, 
Cork 


OIL, FUEL—39,000 bbis, Standard Oil Co of 
N J, Leda, Aruba 


PEPPER, WHITE—50 begs, 
Batavia 


SODA, SULPHATE—254 begs, 
folk, Hamburg 
1,270 cks, City of Norfolk, Hamburg 


TAPIOCA FLOUR—1,252 bgs, 112 tons, Guar- 

anty Trust Co N Y, Adrastus, Batavia 

365 bes, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, Lagan- 
bank, Sourabaya 

1,000 bgs, Merchant Nat Bank of Boston, 
Laganbank, Sourabaya 

800 bgs, H P Winter & Co, 
Sourabaya 

1,500 bgs, H P Winter & Co, 
Prince, Cheribon 


Philadelphia Imports 


AMMONIA, SULPHATE—1,300 begs, Bradley & 
Baker, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
BAUXITE—2,558 tons, Aluminum Union, Gard, 
Georgetown, Demerara 
BONES—662,000 kilos, Baugh & Sons Co, Porta, 
Buenos Aires 
177 bes, Swift & Co, Porta, Rosario 
BOG ORE—522,820 kilos, Capulin, Hamburg 
BRISTLES—18 cs, Capulin, London 
66 cs. Corn Exchange Nat'l Bank, Sanyo, 
Tientsin 
CAMPHOR, REF D—200 cs, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Sanyo, Kobe 
CANARY SEED—248 bes, R T French Co, 
East Indian, Buenos Aires 
744 bgs, East Indian, Buenos Aires 
CARAWAY SEED—75 bes, Levy & Levis Co, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
CHEMICALS—131 casks, Black Osprey, Rotter- 


dam 

1,080 bgs, 532 dms, Wilmington Warehous- 
ing Co, Black Osprey, Rotterdam 

30 bbls, Sterling Supply Corp, Black Osprey, 
Rotterdam 

25 bbis, Sterling Supply Corp, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 

CHINA CLAY—-767 tons, 1 cwt, Moore & 

Munger, Gloucester City, Fowey 

599 tons, 7 cwt, 3 qtrs, 27 lbs, English 
China Clays Sales Corp, Gloucester City, 


Fowey 
CHROME ORE—2,205 bes, W R Grace & Co, 
Silverbeech, Mormugao 
CLAY—200 tons, United Mines Corp, Glouces- 
ter City, Bristol 
188 bgs, Capulin, Hamburg 
BALL—364 tons, 11 cwt, English China Clays 
Sales Corp, Gloucester City, Fowey 
(BLUE—200 tons, Moore & Munger, Glouces- 
ter City, Fowey 
MODELING—1 cs, Wm M Krusen, 
Genoa 
1,000 bes, Nat'l City Bank, Orania, Ilheos 
COCONUT, DESIC—410 pkgs, Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co, Tai Yang, Manila 
2,000 begs, Leif, Ilheos 
1,000 bgs, Nat'l City Bank, Leif, Ilheos 
17.000 bgs, Orania, [lheos 
2,000 bgs, Phila. Nat'l Bank, 
heos 
POTTERS, UNWROUGHT—51 tons, Ham- 
mill & Gillespie, Gloucester, Fowey 
COCOA BEANS—4,650 bes, Mandu, Bahia 
m begs, Guaranty Trust Co, Mandu, 
Bahia 
1,000 bes, W R Grace & Co, Mandu, Bahia 
14,000 bgs, Nieschlag & Co, Leif, Mheos 
COCONUTS—150 bgs, Franklin Baker 
Sanyo, Cristobal 
CORK, VIRGIN—3,366 bls, Armstrong Cork Co, 
Nicolo Odero, Sines 
1,024 bls, Armstrong Cork Co, Nicolo Odero, 


Lisbon 
WASTE—995 bls. Armstrong Cork Co, 
Odero, Sines 
6,523 bls, Armstrong Cork Co, Nicolo Odero, 
Universal 


Lisbon 
; a 
Marseilles Cyaeia, 


333 bis, 
WOOD 4,330 bls, Armstrong Cork Co, Nicolo 
Odero, Sines 
5,351 bls, Armstrong Cork Co, Nicolo Odero, 


Lisbon 
CUMIN SEED—103 bes, R T French Co, Ex- 
cunicUny Nite ta 
, S—A00 bes, Mandu, Bahia 
EMERY, ARTIFICIAL—78 csks, Precision 
Grinding Wheel Co, Exmouth, Marseilles 
FERROMANGAN ESE—2$4,000 __ kilos, Scan- 
states, Gdynia 
quantity, Scanmail, Gdynia 
255,740 kilos, Wm Hl Muller & Co, 
dam, Rotterdam 
FLAXSEED—2,000 tons, Bunge North Amer- 
ican Grain Co, Argentino, Puenos Aires 
GASOLIN E—1 cs (samples), Atlantic Refining 
Co, Cyprias, Lisbon 
GLASS PLATE—% es, 
WINDOW—5 cs, Black Osprey, 
15 es, Capulin, Hamburg 
GLUESTOCK 230 bis, Argenti & Co, 
beech, Karachi 
GLYCERIN—198 cka, 
28 dms, Maasdam, Retterdam 
20 dms, Corn Exchange Nat 
Indian, Buenos Aires 
GREASE—12 cs, J G Biddle Co, Capulin, 
don 
COPAL—1 cs (samples), J 
Sons. Black Osrrey, Antwerp 
IRON SULPHATE, CHLORIDE—2 cks, 
Jones & Co, Maaslam, Rotterdam 
MAGNESITE—40 dms_ Spreiden, Whitfield & 
Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
CALCTNED—80 bbls. Innes, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
MILLET SEED—1,760 bes, 
Aires 


MINERAL 


New 
2 qtrs, 20 ibs, 


9 Ibs, 


1 ton, Adrastue, 


City of Nor- 


Laganbank, 


Javanese 


Isarco, 


Orania, Il- 


Co, 


Nioclo 


Carloading Co, 


Maas- 


Capulin, Hamburg 


Antwerp 
Silver- 
Cynria, Marseilles 


Bank, East 


Lon- 


GUM Meyer & 


Wm J 


Speiden & Co, 


Argentino, Buenos 


WATER—33 cs, J Rohner, Maas- 
dam, Rotterdam 
80 cs, Phila Wholesale 
mouth, Marseilles 
MOLASSES—846,00 gis, Cuba 
Catahoula, La Romana 
539.195 els, Cuba Distilling Co. 
San Pedro de Macoris 
MUSTARD SFEED—250 begs, Durkee 
Foods, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
500 bes, R T French Co, Maasdam, 
terdam 


Drug Co, ax - 

Distilling Co, 
Catahoula, 
Famous 


Rot- 


MYROBALANS—1,600 bgs, T G Cooper & Co, 
Silverbeech, Bombay 
40 bgs, Bingham & Co, Silverbeech, Bom- 


bay 
1,440 bes, Guaranty Trust Co, Silverbeech, 
Bombay 
EXTRACT, POWD—385 begs, Capulin, Hull 
NAPHTHALENE—941 bgs, Barrett Co, Black 
Osprey, Rotterdam 
332 begs, Barrett Co, 
Bristol 
877 bes, 
states, 
Argosy) 
350 bes, 
(loaded at 
,000 bes, Wim 
Rotterdam 
2,000 bgs, Barrett Co, Capulin, London 


OCHER—65 cks, C K Williams & Co, Cypria, 
Marseilles 
20 cks, Cypria, Marseilles 


OIL, COD, CRUDE—286 dms, 
CODLIVER-—342 dms, Capulin, 
COCOANUT, CRUDE—331 tons, 

Refining Co, Tai Yang, Manila 
CORN, CRUDE—234,251 kilos, C F 
nins Sons, Black Osprey, Rotterdam 
COTTONSEED—953 dms, Argentino, Santos 
MINERAL—10 dms, Capulin, Hamburg 
OLIVE—2 cs, Isarco, Naples 
325 cs, Exmouth, Seville 
10 dms, Phila Nat Bank, 
6 cs, Exmouth, Messina 
OLIVE, SULPHUR—100 bbls, Philadelphia 
National Bank, Cypria, Lisbon 
200 bbls, Leghorn Trading Co, 
Marseilles 
TEASEED—\0 dms, Naruto, 
50 dms, Sanyo, Canton 
25 dms, First National Bank of Boston, 
Sanyo, Shanghai 
WOOD—100 dms, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 
Bordeaux, Shanghai : 
183 dms, Chase National Bank, Naruto, 
Hongkong 
PEATMOSS—400 bls, Premier Peat Moss Corp, 
Maasdam, Rotterdam 
300 bis, Capulin. Hamburg 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE-—88,565 bbls, Atlantic 
Refining Co, Brunswick, Las Piedras 
115,721 bbls, Gulf Oil Corp, Gulfwing, Las 


Gloucester City, 
J W Hampton, Jr, & Co, Scan- 
Gdynia (loaded at N Y from 
Barrett Co, Scanstates, Gdynia 
N Y from Argosy) 


H Muller & Co, Maasdam, 


Capulin, Hull 
Hamburg 
Philippine 


Simo- 


Exmouth, Seville 


Cypria, 


Hongkong 


Piedras , 
64,457.89 bbis, Sinclair Refining Co, Cleo- 
patra, Tampico 
POPPYSEED-—200 bgs, R T French Co, Black 
Osprey, Rotterdam 
200 bes, R T French Co, Scanmail, Gdynia 
100 bes, Capulin, Hamburg 
PUMICE—45 bgs, Isarco, Canneto Lipari 
PYRITES—5, ‘ tons, General Chemical 
Irland, Quebec 
RUTILE TITANIUM ORE—250 bgs, Argentino, 
Santos 
SAGO FLOUR—1,115 begs, Guaranty Trust Co, 
Silverbeech, Singapore 
1,320 bes, Silverbeech Singapore 
SAND, MEDIUM FINE-—1 bg, Hercules 
Powder Co, Maasdam, Rotterdam 
SARDINE MEAI-—4,000 bgs, Wessel, Duval & 
Co, Bordeaux, Kobe 
1,000 bes, Mitsubishi 
Bordeaux, Kobe 
4,000 bes, Naruto, Kobe 
SHEEP DIP—75 dms, Capalin, London 
SODA, FLUORIDE—50 bbls, Capulin, 


Co, 


Shoji Kaisha, 


Ham- 


burg 
PRUSSIATE—43 dms, Alexander Murphy & 
Co, Black Osprey, Rotterdam 
41 bbls, Alexander Murphy & Co, Maasdam, 
Rotterdam 
STARCH, POTATO—100 bgs, 
terdam 
SUGAR BEET PULP. 
Wessel, Duval & Co, 


Maasdam, Rot- 


DRIED 
Maasdam, 


1.680 begs, 
Rotter- 


dam 

TANKAGE—500 bes, East Indian, Buenos 
Aires 

DRY, RENDERED—501 begs, Porta, Monte- 


video 
GROUND—985 begs, Argentino, Buenos Aires 
575 bes, Philadelphia National Bank, East 
Indian, Buenos Aires 
TURMERIC FINGERS—68 bes, 
Silverbeech, Singapore 
WITHERITE—125 tons, Capulin, Hull 
ZINC AMMONIUM CHLORIDE—20 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Black Osprey, Antwerp 


Volkart Bros, 


cks, 
Corp, 


San Diego Imports 


POTASH SULPHATE—1,500 sks, Wilson & 
George Meyer & Co, Este, Hamburg 
——_—- 


San Francisco Imports 


ACID, CITRIC—306 cs, 
CRESYLIC—35 dms, 
AGAR AGAR—5 bls, 
Oregon, Kobe 
ALCOHOL—25 dms, Matsonia, 
AMMONIA PHOSPHATE—600 
Guthrie & Co, Rochelie, 
BLEACHING POWDER—67 
Naples 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE—122 dms, 
hal & Co, Shun Hwa, Kobe 
CANARY SEED—100 ske, Dinteldijk, 
dam 
CHALK—2,000 sks, Nansenville, Antwerp 
CHARCOAT1 cs, jraun-Knecht-Heimann 
Co, Este, Hamburg 
CHEMICALS—42 cks, Advance 
Chemical Corp, Nansenville, 

28 cs, Wyoming, Antwerp 

60 kgs, 112 cks, Este, Hamburg 
CHINA, CLAY—250 sks. Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co, Dinteldijk, Rotterdam (for Oakland) 

502 sks, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, Wyoming, 
Antwerp (for Oakland) 

793 tons, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, 
Antwerp (for Richmond) 

JAY, BALL—100 tons, Balfour, 
Co, Wyoming, Antwerp 
30,459 kilos, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, Wyom- 
ing, Antwerp (for Oakland) 

260 tons, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, Wyoming, 
Antwerp (for Richmond) 

COCOA; BEANS—74 sks. Otis, McAllister & 
Co, Santa Paula. Puntarenas 
COCONUTS—50 sks, Makawao, Ahukini 

35 sks, Makua, Ahukini 

Dinteldijk, Kingston 
Tropical Fruit Exchange, 
Cristobal 
COPRA—Quantity, Fl 
Golden Peak, Port 
Quantity, Western 
Golden Peak, Port 

MEAL—700 sks, Otto 
Kobe 
8,000 sks, El 
Peak, Manila 
13,440 sks, Taylor 
Peak, Manila 

CORK FLOATS—4 bis, C J 
Dinteldijk, London 
342 bls, Linen Thread Co 
don 

WASTE—2 886 bis, 

Pinteldijk. 
WoOoD—12 bls, Dinteldijk, Rotterdan 
EPSOM SAT/T—600 «ks, Bank of America 

N A. Este, Premen 
FRPRROMANGANESE 

Metallurgical Co, 


Matsonia, Honolulu 
Dinteldijk, London 
American Commerce Co, 


Honolulu 

sks, *alfour, 
Vancouver 

cks, Cellina, 
H M New- 


Rotter- 


Solvents & 
Brevik 


Wyoming, 
° 


Guthrie & 


Este, 


Dorado Oil 
Real 
Vegetable 
Real 
Sales Co, 


Works 
Oils Co, Inc, 
Shun 


Hiwa, 


Dorado Oil Works, Gelden 


Milling Corp, Golden 
Hendry Co 


Dinteldijk, Lon- 


Armstrong Cork Co 
totterdam 


Quantity, 
Nansenville, 


Fleetro 
Sauda 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


GLASS, PLATE—21 cs, East Bay Gladd Co, 
Este, Antwerp (for Oakland) 
WINDOW—1,095 cs, Nansenvile, Antwerp 
122 cs, Pacific National Bank, Nansenville, 
Antwerp 
200 cs, Pacific National Bank, Nansenville, 
Antwerp (for Oakland) 
12 es, order, Nansenville, 
Oakland) 


GLUE, GELATIN, POWD—50 bbis, 15 kegs, 
Chas M Lee Co, Dinteldijk, Rotterdam 


ISINGLASS—8 pkgs, M Hatae, Oregon, Yoko- 
a 


ham 
KAVA KAVA—16 sks, S B Penick & Co, 
Matsonia, Hilo 
LIME—150 dms, Otis, McAllister & Co, Roche- 
lie, Blubber Bay 
LINSEED MEAL—500 sks, Mitsubishi 
Kaisha, Shun Hwa, Kobe 
MOLASSES—1,174,000 lbs, Makawao, Ahukini 
484 tons, Mana, Hilo 
OIL, OLIVE—50 dms, Cellina, Leghorn 
PAPRIKA—40 sks, Este, Hamburg 
PEATMOSS—3,329 bls, Wilson & George Meyer 
Js & Co, Nansenville, Oslo 
PERFUMERY—1 cs, American Express Co, 
Wyoming, Havre 
PETROLEUM, REFD—30 dms, A Greve Knut- 
sen, Este, Hamburg 
POTASH, SULPHATE—560 sks, Wilson & 
George Meyer & Co, Este, Hamburg 
6,750 sks, Wilson & George Meyer & Co, 
Este, Hamburg (for Oakland) 
PYRETHRUM FLOWERS—47 cs, 
Co, Shun Hwa, Kobe 
RAPESEED—5 sks, Raven 
Rotterdam 


Antwerp (for 


Shoji 


Union Oil 


Bros, Dinteldijk, 


SALTCAKE—@02 sks, W R Grace & Co, Cuzco, 
Antofagasta 
SALTPETER—227 begs, Este, Hamburg 
SARDINEMEAL—1,000 sks, Balfour, 
& Co, Shun Hwa, Yokohama 
SESAME MEAL—1,000 sks, Balfour, 
& Co, Shun Hwa, Kobe 
SUMAC—140 sks, Cellina, Naples 
SILICA SAND—1,350 tons, Balfour, Guthrie & 
C, Wyoming, Antwerp (for Oakland) 
SPIEGELEISEN—Quantity, Electro Metallur- 
gical Co, Nansenville, Sauda 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, DOU BLE—3, 200 
Mitsui & Co, Shun Hiwa, Kobe 
WATER MINERAL—25 cs, A Jacquemart, 
Wyoming, Dunkirk 
80 cs, American Agency of French Vichy, 
Wyoming, Havre 
WOODPLOUR—750 sks, B L 
senville, Oslo 


Guthrie 


Guthrie 


sks, 


Soberski, Nan- 


Savannah Imports 


OIL, PALM—2,238,617 lbs, Silverpine, Belawan 

SALT—1,750 tons, Samnanger, Sfax Tunessie 

TAPIOCA FPLOUR—2,688 bgs, Adrastus, Cheri- 
bon 


Tampa Imports 


CASTOR MEAL—1,334 bgs, Teresa, Fiume 

COCONUTS—6,850, Sally, Belize 

MANURE, GOAT—500 tons, 
Piedras 

TANKAGE—-4,770 bes, Argentino, Buenos Aires 


Bordvik, Las 


Exports from U.S. Ports 


New York Exports 


Clearance Dates 


Aakre, November 9; American 
November 7; American Merchant, 
ber 7; Aquitania, November 11; Argosy, 
November 17; Atlantida, November 6; 
Augvald, November 2; Baron Condon, Oc- 
tober 31; Calamares, October 31; Champ- 
lain, November 5; Cherokee, November 9; 
Coamo, November 5; Coldbrook, November 
9; Collamer, November 11; Conte Savoia, 
November 6; Cumbal, October 30; Deutsch- 
land, November 4; Eastern Prince, October 
30; Europa, ‘November 6; Excello, Novem- 
ber 5; Exermont, October 30; Falcon, Oc- 
tober 20; Fort Townshend, October 31; 
Fredhem, October 20; G T D, November 5; 
Gerolstein, November 6; Giulia, November 
5; Ile France, October 28; Iriona, Novem- 
ber 6; Jean Jadot, October 29; Keelung, 
October 28; Mayari, October 30; New 
Brunswick, November 7; New York, No- 
vember 7; Panuco, November 20; Paul H 
Harwood, November 10; Peten, November 
5; Queen Mary, November 21; Quirigua, 
October 29; Santa Elena. November 7; 
Siboney, October 28; Steel Ranger, Novem- 
ber 2; Steel Traveler, October 31; Tacoma, 
November 5; Toloa, October 24; Volendam, 
November 6; West Cawthon, October 31 


Legion, 
Novem- 


ACETONE—4,150 Ibs, Scanmail, 
lbs, Augvald, London 
ACID, BORIC—2,976 Ibs, Toloa, Porto Colom- 

bia 
CHROMIC—12,100 Ibs, Argosy, Stockholm 
CITRIC—753 lbs, Iriona, Porto Colombia 
CRESYLIC—1,501 lbs, Peten, Havana 
FORMIC—7,112 Ibs, ‘New Brunswick, Bath- 
urst 
HYDROCYANIC—2,350 Ibs, Giulia, 
MURIATIC—1,931 Ibs, Calamares, 
SUCCINIC—156 Ibs, American 
London 
SULPHURIC—40,500 Ibs, Mayari, St Vin- 
cent; 2,600 lbs, Toloa, Porto Colombia 
TANNIC—1,000 lbs, Augvald, London 
TARTARIC—11,315 lbe, Eastern Prince, 
de Janeiro 
AMMONTA, ANHYD—18, 304 lbs, Cubano, 
Rio Grande; (West Cawthon) 9,795 Ibs, 
Port Elizabeth; 7,312 lbs, East London; 
13,794 lbs, Port Natal 
BROMIDE—2,250 Ibs, Augvald, London 
SULPHATE—(Mayari) 294,450 lbs, St Kitts; 
40.500 lbs, St Vincent; 303,750 Ibs, 
Cherokee, Guanica 


ASPHALT—20,894 lbs, Gerolstein, 
5,764 lbs, Calamares, Cartagena; 
Ibs, Tacoma, Rio de Janeiro; 15 tons, 
Augvald, Hamburg; 39,898 Ibs, Jean 
Jadot, Antwerp; 48,815 Ibs, Champlain, 
Havre; 30,600 Ibs, West Cawthon, Port 
Natal; (Excello) 162,397 Ibs, Piraeus; 
54,128 Ibs, Salonica 

FLUX—56,002 lbs, West 
Natal 
LIQUID—22,623 Ibs, 


Oslo; 24,618 


Trieste 
Kingston 
Merchant, 


Rio 


Rotterdam; 
121,216 


Cawthon, Port 
American Merchant, 
London; 12,741 Ibs, Collamer, St Na- 
zaire; 52,624 Ibs, Volendam, Rotterdam 
SOLID—20,616 Ibs, Toloa, Panama City; 52,- 
257 Ibs, Aquitania, Southampton 
BISMUTH, METALLIC—4,580 Ibs, 
Merchant, London 
BLUE, ULTRAMARINE- 
Ibs, Manila; 3,010 


American 


(Steel Traveler) 9,008 

lbs, Cebu; (American 
Legion) 10,051 Ibs, Buenos Aires; 4,774 
Ibs, Asuncion; 972 Ibs, Quirigua, Limon 

VITRIOL, CRYST—60,180 Ibs, Cubano, Buenos 
Aires 

BUTYL, ACETATE—13,120 
Antwerp 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE—2,759 
land, Hamburg 

CALCIUM ARSENATE—150,680 
Salaverry 

CEMENT, CAN 
tevideo 

ROOF—2,730 Ibs, 

CHEMICALS—11,771 

CHLORINE, LIQ 
tevideo 

COALTA R—2,800 Ibs, 

INTERMEDIATES 
Janeiro; 417 Ibs, 


lbs, Jean Jadot, 


Ibs, Deutsch- 


lbs, Cumbal, 


44,799 lbs, Coldbrook, Mon- 


Scanmail, Gothenburg 


lbs, Gerolstein, Antwerp 
545 Ibs, Coldbrook, Mon- 


Calamares, Cartagena 
16,144 lbs, Cubano, Rio 
Steel Traveler, Port 
Allen; 64,944 Ibs, Jean Jadot, Antwerp; 
5,000 lbs, Excello, Piraeus 
COLOR, DRY—1,526 lbs, Peten, Limon; 
lbs, American Legion, Buenos Aires 
CORN FLOUR—Udriona) 508 Ibs, Amapala; 
1,760 Ibs, San Juan del Sur 
SYRUP—(Steel Traveler) 22.515 bs, Manila; 
4,225 Honolulu; (Quirigua) ”) lbs, 
Port Limon; 3.748 Ibs, Havana; 7,520 Ibs, 
Fort Townshend, St Johns; (Triona) 3,886 
Ibs, Kingston; 3,900 bbs, Puntarenas 
DISINFECTANT, COALTAR—1,088 lbs, Cala- 
mares, Salaverry;: 560 lbs, Toloa, Panama 
City; 1,054 Ibs, Triona, Callao 
DRUGS—5,832 Ibs, American Merchant, 
don; 1,373 Ibs, New York, Hamburg 
DYES—1,986 Ibs, Coldbrook, Montevideo; 1,749 
Ibs, Gerolstein, Antwerp; 2,571 Ibs, Peten, 
Havana; 20,981 lbs, Jean Jadot, Antwerp; 
5.404 lbs. Collamer, Havre: (American 
Merchant) 8,802 Ibs, Santos; 3,403 Ibs, 
Rio Janeiro; (Deutschland) 1,554 lbs, 
Hamburg; 4.730 Ibs, Reichenberg 
ETHYLENE OXIDE—5,136 lbs, American Mer- 
chant, London 


2,318 


Ibs, 


Lon- 


FILM, SCRAP—7,175 lbs, Augvald, London 


FIRECLAY—15,150 lbs, Coamo, San Juan; 
35,908 Ibs, Collamer, Havre 


GASOLINE — (Cubano) _ 100.000 gis, Bahia; 
10,000 gis, Santos; (New Brunswick) 
27,500 gis, Dakar; 2,750 gis, Lome 


GLASS, WINDOW-—5,955 lbs, Peten, Havana; 
30,033 Ibs, Quirigua, Havana 


GRAPHITE—17,888 lbs, Augvald, London 


GREASE, ANIMAL-—58,158 Ibs, Atlantida, 
Santiago 

LUBRICATING—95,047 Ibs, Scanmail, Copen- 
hagen; (Keelung) 5,285 Ibs, East London; 
13,236 lbs, Port Natal; 3,515 Ibs, Cala- 
mares, Puntarenas; 24,680 Ibs, Steel 
Traveler, Manila; 30,042 Ibs, Tacoma, 
Rio de Janeiro; 79,938 Ibs, Augvald, Lon- 
don; 148,187 Ibs, American Merchant, 
London; 4,387 Ibs, Argosy, Copenhagen; 
52,521 lbs, Deutschland, Hamburg; 1,276 
lbs, Europa, Bremen; 2,640 Ibs, West 
Cawthon, Lourenco Marques; 14,492 Ibs, 
Excello, Istanbul; 10,945 lbs, Giulia, 
Piraeus; (Iriona) 7,488 lbs, Cartagena: 
2,399 lbs, Callao; 2,314 Ibs, Volendam, 
Amsterdam 


GUM, ALOES RES—12,975 lbs, New York, 
Hamburg 


INSECTICIDE—3,854 libs, Quirigua, Cardenas; 
864 Ibs, West Cawthon, Tanga; (Keelung) 
15,010 lbs, Lourenco Marques; 3,608 lbs, 


Beira 
LIQUID—2,850 lbs, West Cawthon, Port 
Natal 


IODINE, CRUDE—780 Ibs, 
chant, London 
LACQUER—20,343 Ibs, Eastern Prince, Rio de 
Janeiro 
PASTE—4,510 Ibs, Augvald, London 
THINNER—500 gis, Eastern Prince, 
Janeiro 
LARD—(Atlantida) 6,500 Ibs, Guantanamo; 
10,400 lbs, Nuevitas; 13,000 Ibs, Banes; 
25,600 lbs, American Merchant, London; 
123,500 lbs, Jean Jadot, Antwerp; (Ar- 
gosy) 12,300 Ibs, Viipuri; 6,150 Ibs, Wi- 
borg; 18,000 lbs, Cherokee, San Juan; 
24,150 lbs, Quirigua, Havana 
LEAD ARSENATE—2,268 lbs, Quirigua, Havre 
RED —17,430 lbs, Coldbrook, Buenos Aires 
WHITE—11,514 lbs, Coldbrook, Buenos Aires; 
58,818 lbs, Volendam, Amsterdam 
LINSEED CAKE—(Gerolstein) 677,727 lbs, 
Antwerp/Rotterdam; 676,389 Ibs, Ant- 
werp; 550 tons, Augvald, Hamburg; 672,- 
206 lbs, Collamer, Havre; 2,358,673 Ibs, 
Jean Jadot, Antwerp; 372,904 lbs, Cham- 
plain, Havre 
LUBRICANTS—4,678 lbs, Volendam, 
dam 
NAPHTHA — (New Brunswick) 18,550 gis, 
Dakar; 80,000 gls, Port Bouet; 25,000 gs, 
Saltpond; 54,400 gis, Accra; 41,000 gis, 
Lome; 4,500 gls, Grand Popo; 10,000 gis. 
Port Harcourt; 5,000 gls, Calabar; 14,400 
gis, Duala; 2,000 gls, Opobo 
OIL, CASTOR—5,125 lbs, American Merchant, 
London 
CEDARWOOD—452 


American Mer- 


Rio de 


Rotter- 


lbs, Deutschland, Ham- 
burg 
COALTAR—10,515 lbs, Calamares, Cartagena 
CORN—2,675 lbs, Peten, Limon 
DLESEL—55,000 gls, West Cawthon, Mom- 
basa 
EDIBLE—3,250 lbs, Peten, Limon; (Iriona) 
2,575 lbs, Cartagena; 1,420 Ibs, Porto Co- 
lombia; 2,400 lbs, Amapala; 942 lbs, Pun- 
tarenas; 2,853 lbs, San Juan del Sur 
ESSENTIAL—512 Ibs, Giulia, Trieste 
FLOTATION—1,265 gls, Panuco, Tampico 
GAS—(New Brunswick) 9,900 gls, Port 
Bouet; 3,025 gls. Duala 
LUBRICATING—(Exermont) 3,465 gls, Turin; 
2,200 gis, Leghorn; 2,175 gis, Scanmail, 
Helsingfors; (Gerolstein) 18,019 gis, Rot- 
terdam; 29,165 gls, Antwerp; 2,750 gis, 
Queen Mary, Southampton; (Mayari) 
5,982 egls, Martinique; 2,520 gls, Para- 
maribo; 2,850 gls, Keelung, Port Natal; 
(lle de France) 2,245 gls, Bordeaux; 1,925 
gls, Dunkirk; (Cuban) 5,230 gis, Rio de 
Janeiro; 14,130 gls, Santos; 4,785 gis, Rio 
Grande; 1,610 gis, Porto Alegre; 11,000 
gis, Buenos Aires; 2,750 gis, Calamares, 
Porto Colombia; ) gis, Panuco, Porto 
Mexico; ; Tacoma, Rio de 
Janeiro; Paul H Harwood, 
Aruba; 3,850 s Peten, Havana; 
(Augvald) 4,675 gls, London; 41,664 gis, 
Hamburg; 1,760 gls, Coamo, Ciudad; 1,650 
gels, Eastern Prince, Rio de Janeiro; 3,500 
gls, Jean Jadot, Antwerp; (Collamer) 
4,155 gls. Havre; 10,164 els, St Nazaire; 
14,322 gls, Bordeaux; 2,100 gls, Argosy, 
Copenhagen; 1,344 els, Aakre, Lisbon: 
(Champlain) 4,299 gls, La Rochelle; 40,762 
: 16,745 gels, Cherokee, San 
: 0 gls, American Legion, Monte- 
50.551 g@ls, Deutschland, Hamburg: 
gis, New York, Hamburg; 1,705 
Quirigua, Cienfuegos: (West Cawthon) 
gis, Zanzibar; 7,700 gis, Tanga; 
gls, Lourenco Marques; 1,215 gels, 
Natal 4,785 gls, Fort Townshend, 
(Excello) 2,475 gels, Piraeus; 
2.365 gis Istanbul: 13,750 gis, Conte 
Savoia, Genoa; (Giulia) . gis, 
Piraeus; 831 tons, Fiume; els, 
Triona, Porto Colombia; 5 gis, 
Aquitania, Southampton; (Volendam) 2,520 
gis, Rotterdam; 23,272 gls, Amsterdam; 
nta Elena) 8,145 gls, Porto Colombia; 
2.755 els, Cartagena: (New Brunswick) 
2.750 gis. Bathurst; 1,760 gls, Takoradi; 
550 gels. Duala 
OLEO—145,004 Ibs, Augvald, 
Ibs, Jean Jadot Antwerp; 
Volendam, Rotterdam 


1,535 
1,330 
Port 

Halifax; 


London: ?8,908 
54,2) 


lbs, 














OIL, PEPPERMINT—2,202 Ibs, New York, 
Hamburg 
PINE—1,415 Ibs, Calamares, Puntarenas 
RED—4,504 Ibs, Jean Jadot, Antwerp 
SPERM—33,661 lbs, Gerolstein, Switzerland 
TAR—5,246 Ibs, Calamares, Callao 
PAINT—(Coldbrook) 1,502 lbs, Rio Janeiro; 
3,774 Ibs, Montevideo; 4,475 Ibs, Buenos 
Aires; (Scanmail) 2,267 lbs, Copenhagen; 
5,775 Ibs, Stockholm; 19,990 lbs, Gerol- 
stein, Antwerp; 1,033 lbs, Cubano, Buenos 


Aires; (Calamares) 6,521 Ibs, Salaverry; 
1,040 Ibs, Porto Colombia; 3,592 Ibs, 
Coamo, San Juan; 3,259 Ibs, American 
Merchant, London; (Cherokee) 2,112 Ibs, 
San Juan; 6,515 lbs, Ponce; 38,624 Ibs, 
American Legion, Buenos Aires; (West 
Cawthon) 156,654 lbs, Port Blizabeth; 
6,400 Ibs, Port Natal; (Iriona) 3,454 Ibs, 
‘Belize; 3,960 Ibs, Cartagena; 27,964 lbs, 


Porto Colombia 
PREPARED—5,558 Ibs, Toloa, Porto Armuel- 


les 
SOLVENT-—6,885 lbs, Cubano, Buenos Aires 
THINNER—(Baron Condon) 550 gis, Cape- 
town; 2, gis, Durban; (Cubano) 10,000 
gis, Rio Janeiro; 10,000 gis, Santos 


PARAFFIN—30,662 Ibs, Siboney, Vera Cruz; 
20,301 Ibs, Cubano, Rio Grande; 67,968 
Ibs, Calamares, Cartagena; 67,656 Ibs, 
Augvald, London; 10,080 Ibs, Coamo, Ciu- 
dad; 22,244 Ibs, Argosy, Copenhagen; 
88,149 Ibs, Deutschland, Hamburg; (Quiri- 
gua) 64,690 Ibs, Limon; 33,900 lbs, Ha- 
vana; 15,504 Ibs, Toloa, Kingston; 55,613 
Ibs, Conte Savoia, Genoa; (Cumbal) 
200,415 lbs, Buenaventura, 22,438 Ibs, 
Salaverry 


PETROLEUM, REFD—231,000 gis, Cubano, 
Bahia; (Cherokee) 10,000 gis, Porto Plata; 
15,000 gis, San Juan; 7,000 gis, Ponce; 
2,000 gis, Aguadilla; (New Brunswick) 
10,000 gis, Port Bouet; 5,000 gis, Salt- 
pond; 15,000 gis, Accra; 26,000 gls, Lome; 
15,500 gis, Grand Popo; 40,000 gis, Cala- 
bar; 15,000 gis, Duala; 20,000 gis, Opobo 


PITCH—5,476 Ibs, Coldbrook, Buenos Aires 


POTASH CHLORIDE—2,002,500 Ibs, Giulia, 
Trieste 

eer ae Ios, American Merchant, Lon- 
on 

SOLID—3,869 lbs, American Legion, Rio 
Janeiro 

SYNTHETIC—2,300 lbs, Scanmail, Vasterfik 


ROSIN—4,988 Ibs, American Merchant, London 
SALT—45,188 lbs, Steel Traveler, Honolulu 


SOA P—9,863 Ibs, Cherokee, Ponce 
TOILET—1,000 Ibs, Coamo, San Juan; 14,400 


lbs, Europa, Bremen 
SODA ASH—6,480 lbs, Calamares, Porto Co- 
lombia; 147,022 lbs, Tacoma, Montevideo; 


(Augvald) 20,100 Ibs, Gothenburg; 13,140 
lbs, Malmo; 18,400 lbs, Stockholm; (West 
Cawthon) 7,444 Ibs, Capetown; 22,129 Ibs, 
Port Natal; 5,510 Ibs, Port Elizabeth 
BICARBONATE-—113,020 Ibs, Tacoma, Buenos 
Aires; (Iriona) 14,480 lbs, Porto Colombia; 


12,400 Ibs, Cartagena 
BICHROMATE—33,450 Ibs, Augvald, London 
BROMIDE—22,200 Ibs, Scanmail, Leningrad 
CARBONATE—2,743 lbs, American Legion, 

Rio Janeiro 
CAUSTIC—3,595 Ibs, Mayari, Martinique; 

60,486 Ibs, Siboney, Vera Cruz; 115,200 

lbs, Cubano, Buenos Aires; (Calamares) 

2,340 Ibs, Porto Colombia 21,540 Ibs, La 


Union; 440,186 lbs, Panuco, Porto Mexico; 
160,124 lbs, Tacoma, Buenos Aires; 215,000 
lbs, Atlantida, Santiago; (Augvald) 3,750 
Ibs, Malmo; 1,750 Ibs, Stockholm; (Quiri- 
gua) 2,876 lbs, Limon; 8,600 Ibs, Havana; 
114,360 Ibs, Toloa, Cartagena; (West 
Cawthon) 11,720 Ibs, Capetown; 5,510 Ibs, 


Port Elizabeth; 3,360 Ibs, Port Natal; 
(Iriona) 1,880 Ibs, Cartagena; 3,415 Ibs, 
Porto Colombia 

CAUSTIC, SOLID—10,052 Ibs, Toloa, San 
Juan del Sur 

CYANIDE—2,400 Ibs, Calamares, La Union 

SILICATE—8,131 Ibs, Quirigua, Limon 


SULPHATE—1,963 Ibs, Calamares, Guayaquil 
STARCH—43,680 Ibs, American Merchant, Lon- 
don; 3,230 Ibs, Volendam, Rotterdam 
CORN-—2,000 Ibs, Quirigua, Havana; 535 Ibs, 

Toloa, Panama City 
LAUNDRY—540 Ibs, Calamares, 
SULPHUR—235 tons, G T D, 
lbs, Calamares, Cartagena 
DIOXIDE—2,833 Ibs, American Legion, Buenos 


Kingston 
Gatineau; 5,600 


Aires 

TALC—3,030 bs, .Coldbrook, Buenos Ailres; 
(Augvald) 128,220 Ibs, London; 11,000 Ibs, 
Stavanger; 49,000 Ibs, Oslo; 4,040 Ibs, 
Toloa, Porto Colombia 

TALLOW—22,396 Ibs, Coamo, Ciudad; 40,222 


Ibs, Cherkee, Porto Plata 


TANNING EXTRACT—5,222 Ibs. West Caw- 
thon, Port Elizabeth; 1,781 lbs, Volendam, 


Rotterdam 

ener 43,545 lbs, Coldbrook, Buenos 
Alres 

TITANIUM OXIDE—3.280 lbs, Coldbrook, 
Buenos Aires 

TURPENTINE—(Cubano) 5,500 gis, Rio Ja- 
neiro; 2,500 gis, Buenos Aires; 2,500 gls, 
Tacoma, Buenos Aires; 300 gis, West 
Cawthon, Capetown 

VARNISH—2,265 }bs, Collamer, Havre; 1,198 
Ibs, Volendam, Rotterdam 

WITCH HAZEL EXTRACT—1,200 gis, Aug- 
vald, London; 4,960 Ibs, Champlain, 
Havre; 4,921 Ibs, American Merchant, 
London 





Baltimore Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Bestik, November 6: 
November 5; Dagfred, 
November 7; Nidareid, 
Maru, November 10; 
vember 7 


City of Hamburg, 
November 7; Merita, 
November 7; Nako 
Steel Inventor, No- 


AMMONIA, ANHYD—1,200 lbs, Bestik, Mara- 


caibo 

ALCOHOL, ISOPUTYL—10,080 Ibs, Dagfred, 
Kobe-Osaka 

ASPHALT, SOLID—(City of Hamburg) 12,406 
Ibs, London; 35,368 Ibs, Hambure 

CALCIUM CARBONATE —36,000 Ibs, City of 
Hamburg, London 

CHEMICAL COMP—1,053 Ibs, City of Ham- 


burg, Prague 
CORNFLOUR—2,100 Ibs, 
lulu 


Steel Inventor, Hono- 





GLUCOSE—2,106 Ibs, Steel Inventor, Honolulu 

GREAS¥—8@4 Ibs. Bestik La Guaira 

INSECTICIDE—(Bestik) 394 Ibs, La Vela; 
1,145 Ibs, Maracay; 192 Ibs, BRestik, Aruba 

LEAD, RED—2,500 lhe, .Bestik, Maracaibo 

WHITE, IN OIL—2,000 lbs, Bestik, Mara- 
caibo 

LOGWOOD EXTRACT—16,500 Ibs, Dagfred, 
Osaka 

METHANOL—(Daefred) 165,750 Ibs, Kobe- 
Osaka; 98,450 Ibs, Osaka 

NICKFI SULPHATE—46,000 lbs, Dagfred, 
Kobe 

OIL, FLOOR—450 lbs, Bestik. La Guaira 

PEPPERMINT—600 lbs, City of Hamburg, 

London 

PAINT—1,498 Ibs, Bestik, Maracaibo; 24 Ibs, 
Citv of Hamburg, Stockholm 

PARAFFIN—44.257 Ibs, Dagfred, Shanehai 

POLISH, METAL—414 Ibs. Daefred, Manila 

QUERCITRON BARK EXTRACT—592 Ibs, 
City of Hamburg, Hamburg 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








SODA, BICHROMATE—11,200 lbs, Dagfred, 
Osaka 

CAUSTIC—200,200 Ibs, Dagfred, Manila 

NITRATE—1, 204,500 Ibs, Marita, St John 


SAL—15,050 Ibs, Bestik, Maracaibo 
SPRUCE EXTRACT—42,670 lbs, Nako, Yoko- 
hama 


SUPERPHOSPHATE —4,670,490 lbs, Nidareid, 
Windsor; 4,763,520 Ibs, Marita, St John 

WATERPROOF PASTE—20,000 Ibs, Bestik, 
Maracaibo 





Baton Rouge Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Housatonic, October 27; Julius Schindler, 
October 24; Saranac, November 7; Svithoid, 
October 20. 


DISTILLA TE—27,581 bbls, Saranac, Southamp- 
ton 


GASOLINE—20,811 bbls, Svithoid, Venice; 
18,787 bbls, Saranac, Avonmouth 
KEROSENE—53,787 bbls, Svithoid, Vado; 


75,082 bbls, Saranac, London 

OIL, Yael td bbls, Housatonic, London/ 

ull 
LUBRICATING—(Julius Schindler) 145 bbls, 

Rotterdam; 6,519 bbls, Rotterdam/Ham- 
burg; 1,113,498 gls, Rotterdam/Nether- 
lands/Hamburg 

PARAFFIN, SCALE—61 bbls, 
ler, Hamburg 


Julius Schind- 





Beaumont Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Caloria, October 29; Circle Shell, October 
31; Frontenac, November 2; Motrix, Octo- 
ber 30; Silver Willow, November 4; Stella 
Lykes, October 22; Westmoreland, Octo- 
ber 28. 

‘BLACK, CARBON—(Westmoreland) 50 cs, 


London; 320 bgs, Rotterdam 

BATCHING—16,509 bbls, Silver Willow, 

Calcutta 

FUEL—34,309 bbis, Caloria, Ceiba 

PAINT—1 ton, Stella Lykes, San Juan 

PETROLEUM, CRUDE—65,822 bbls, Motrix, 
Havre; 9,000 tons, Circle Shell, Montreal; 
88,200 bbls, Frontenac, Montreal 


Boston Exports 
Clearance Dates 


American Farmer, November 9; Black 
Osprey, November 9; Lady Nelson, Novem- 
ber 7; Lancastria, November 8; Newfound- 
land, Nevember 11; San Jose, November 6; 
Sanyo, November 12; Silverbeech, Novem- 
ber 9; Yarmouth, November 4, 7, 11 


OIL, 





ACETONE—S8 dms, 2,700 lbs, San Jose, Havana 
ACID, ACETIC GLACIAL—1 bbl, 430 Ibs, San 
Jose, Havana 


NITRIC—100 dms, 14,000 Ibs,” San _ ose, 
Havana 

PHOSPHATE, DRY—1 bbl, 240 Ibs, Yar- 
mouth, Halifax 

STEARIC — 10 begs, 1,000 Ibs, San Jose, 


Havana 
SULPHURIC—3 dms, 4,500 Ibs, San Jose, 
Havara 
ASBESTOS—600 begs, San Jose, Havana 
BAKING POWDER-—8 certs, 115 bxs, 20 pls, 
5,332 lbs, Newfoundland, St Johns 
BRISTLES—1 crtn, 25 lbs, Yarmouth, St John 
BUCHU LEAVES—1 bg, 10 Ibs, Yarmouth, 
Halifax 
CARBON BISULPHIDE—10 dms, 1,000 
Macabi, Port Limon 
CEMENT, CAN—3 dms, 1,297 lbs, Sanyo, Kobe 
RUBBER — 20 dms, 1,110 Ibs, American 
Farmer, London; (San Jose) 1 dm, 4 bbls, 
211 gls, Havana; 2 bbls, 606 Ibs, Kings- 
ton 
SHOE-—20 cs, 600 lbs, San Jose, Panama 
CHEMICALS—(Black Osprey) 2 bgs, 200 Ibs, 


Ibs, 


Basle; 1 bg, 100 Ibs, Amsterdam; 1 be, 
100 lbs, Newfoundland, Liverpool 
COLOR—1 dm, 55 gis, San Jose, .Havana 
COALTAR—10 bbls, 3,910 Ibs, San. Jose, 
Havana 
CUTTLEFISH BONE—1 bx, 26 lbs, Yarmouth, 
Halifax 


DEXTRIN—14 bgs, 2.100 Ibs, Yarmouth, Hali- 


fax 

DISINFECTANT, COALTAR—6 bbls, 300 gis, 
San Jose, Havana e 

DRESSING, LEATHER—2 kegs, 3 dms, 382 
lbs, Newfoundland, St Johns; 1 cs, 36 Ibs, 


San Jose, San Jose; 1 bbl, 480 Ibs, Lan- 
castria, Leicester 
SHOE—1 cs, 8 Ibs, San Jose, Havana 
OILBOARD—2 dms, 100 gis, San _ Jose, 
Havana 
DRUGS, DRY—(Yarmouth) 3 ertns, 50 Ibs, 
Halifax; 30 cs, 480 lbs, Yokohama 
DYE—100 cs, 1,600 Ibs, Sanyo, Kobe 
FINISH, SHOE—14 kegs, 1,224 Ibs, Silver- 
cypress, Manila 
GREASE, LUBRICATING—3 dms, 298 Ibs, 
Yarmouth, St John 
GUM, ALOES—1 bx, 25 Ibs, Yarmouth, Halifax 


SYNTHETIC — 1 pkg, Newfoundland, St 
Johns 
INK, PRINTING—1 cs, 91 Ibs, Newfoundland, 


Manchester 
WRITING—(San Jose) 22 pkgs, Havana; 1 
pkg. Fort Amador; 2 pkgs, Kingston; 1 
pke, 33 Ibs. Newfoundland, St Johns 
KEROSENE-—2 bbls, 112 gis, Yarmouth, Yar- 
mouth 
LINING COMP—(Black Osprey) 5 cns, 50 Ibs, 
Basle; 109 dms, 8,852 Ibs, Rotterdam 
MEDICINAI PREP’S—2 cs, 41 Ibs, New- 
foundland, St Johns; 585 bxs, 2,925 gels, 
American Farmer, London; 1 19 lbs, 
Lady Nelson. Hamilton 
MUCILAGE—1 ecrtn, 20 Ibs, 
ton: 1 pkg, 10 Ibs, 
Johns 
LUBRICATING —4 dms, 43 pkgs, 47 
ertns, 484 gls, Yarmouth, St John; (Lan- 
castria) 1 bx, 80 lbs, Manchester; 7 
9) 2ls, Liverpool 
VEGETABLE COMP—5 dms, 
American Farmer. London 
WATER, WHITE—250 bbls, 13,740 gls, New- 


cs, 


San Jose, Kings- 
Newfoundland, St 


OIL, 
cs, 


2,006 lbs, 


foundland, St Johns 

PAINT—20 cs, 181 els, San Jose, Havana 

PASTE, ADHESIVE--1 pkg, 32 lbs, San Jose, 
Kingston: 115 dms, 5,860 lbs, American 
Farmer. London 

POLISH, SHOE—1 cs, 68 Ibs, Newfoundland, 
St Johns; 16 ertns, 149 Ibs, San Jose, 
Colon 

STOVE—50 cs, 1,698 Ibs, Yarmouth, St John 


PUTTY—2 Yarmouth, Yarmouth 


pls, 25 Ibs, 





QUASSIA CHIPS—1 bg, 100 lbs, Yarmouth, 
Halifax 

SAND, FOUNDRY—1 car, 60,000 Ibs New- 
foundland, St Johns 

SEASONING COMP—2 kegs, 100 Ibs, Yar- 
mouth, Palifax 

SHELLAC. BLEACHED—1 dm, 100 lbs, Yar- 
mouth. St John 

SOAP, MEDICATED—1 cs, 63 Ibs, Newfound- 
land, St Johns 

TAR—5 es. 125 Ibs. Newfoundland, St Johns 

TOILET—50 cs, 1,500 Ibs, Newfoundland, St 
Johns 

SOLDER SALTS—6 dms. 810 Ibs, San Jose, 
Havana: 15 dms. 22,200 ths American 
Farmer, London; 20 dms, 2,700 Ibs, Black 





Osprey, Rotterdam 








SULPHUR—150 bgs, 15,000 Ibs, Silverbeech, 


Port Elizabeth 


TITANIUM OXIDE—10 bbls, 3,000 Ibs, New- 
foundland, St Johns 
TOILET PREP’S—2 cs, 152 Ibs, Lancastria, 


Nottingham 
TURPENTINE, GUM—5 dms, 
mouth, St John 
WAX, SHOE—1 bbl, 25 gis, San Jose, Havana 


Corpus Christi Exports 


Clearance Dates 


1,960 Ibs, Yar- 





October 
Octo- 


Adellen, 
28; Rhea, 


October 25; 
October 


Aase Maersk, 
28; Paulsboro, 
ber 28. 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—63,472 _bbis, Aase 
Maersk, Montreal; 71,442 bbis, Pauls- 
boro, Marcus Hook; 54,354 bbls, Adellen, 
Antwerp; 84,233 bbls, Rhea, Berre 


Galveston Exports 


Clearance Dates 


Borkum, November 6; Recorder, November 
6; Trolleholm, November 6; Westmoreland, 
October 14. 





ASPHALT—29 tons, Borkum, Bremen 

BLACK, CARBON—4,750 begs, Recorder, Liver- 
pool/Manchester; 7 tons, Westmoreland, 
Havre 

LARD—30 tons, Trolleholm, Gothenburg 

OIL, OLEO—70 tes, Trolleholm, Gothenburg 

SULPHUR—30 tons, Trolleholm, Gothenburg 





Houston Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Borkum, November 5; Bralanta, November 
10; Floride, November 4; Mijdrecht, Novem- 
ber 6; Montevideo, November 7; Prusa, 
November 5; Recorder, November 5; Tenn- 
essee, November 5; Trolleholm, Novem- 


ber 5. 
BENZENE—3,450 tons, Bralanta, Savona/ 
Pontile/Petrolea 


BLACK, CARBON—200 tons, Floride, Havre; 
100 cs, Tennessee, Capeahoaens, 7° tons, 
Borkum, Bremen; (Recorder) es, Liv- 
erpool; 300 bgs, 610 cs, Manchester; 5,300 
bes, Liverpool/Manchester; 15 cs, Prusa, 
Oporto; (Trolleholm) 75 cs, Gothenburg; 
427 cs, Copenhagen; 108 cs, Gdynia; 
(Montevideo) 100 cs, Yokohama; 225 cs, 
Kobe; 5 cs, Kobe/Yokohama/Osaka 

GASOLINE—9,300 tons, Mijdrecht, United 
Kingdom via Lands End 

OIL, GAS—4,750 tons, Bralanta, Savona/Pen- 
tile/Petrolea 

LUBRICATING—30 dms, Recorder, Man- 
chester; 170 dms, Montevideo, Osaka 

POTASH MURIATE—6,000 bgs, Montevideo, 
Kobe /Yokohama /Osaka 


Lake Charles Exports 
Clearance Dates 


West Quechee, Octo- 





Rapana, October 27; 
oF 


ber 27. 


OIL, PINE—-6 West Quechee, Man- 


chester 
PETROLEUM, 
Montreal 


dms, 


CRU DE—87,700 bbls, Rapana, 





Los Angeles Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Amagisan, October 28; Charcas, October 17; 
Chichibu, October 26; Chichibu, October 17; 
26; Chinese Prince, October 28: Dinteldyk, 
October 24; Este, October 24; Golden Tide, 
October 27; Gothic Star, October 24; Griffco, 
October 31; Muncaster Castle, November 
2; Nicoline Maersk, October 26: Nippon, 
November 1; Otowasan, October 28; Pacific 
President, October 28; Peter Maersk, Octo- 
ber 28; President Taft, October 18; Samuel 
Bakke, October 27: Sanita Maria, November 
2; Santa Paula, October 26; Silversandal, 
October 11; Skaraas, November 10; Taiyo, 
October 17; Taybank, October 26; Van- 
couver, October 19; Willboro, October 25. 


ACID, BORIC—100 bgs, 10,000 lbs, Este, Van- 
couver; 600 bgs, 67,200 Ibs, Samuel Bakke, 
Liverpool 

ALCOHOL, BUTYL—720 Peter Maersk, 
Hongkong 

BORATE—(Vancouver) 2,160 sks, 334,490 Ibs, 
Rotterdam; 2,225 bes, 387,930 lbs, Bremeng 
9,949 bes, 1,581,170 Ibs, Hamburg 

BORAX—70 pkgs, 13,440 Ibs, Chinese Prince, 
Shanghai; 4,800 bes, 542,400 lbs, Samuel 


1bs, 


Bakke, Manchester; (Amagisan) 720 bgs, 
80,640 lbs, Yokohama; 4,200 begs, 246,400 
lbs, Osaka 

CALCIUM ARSENATE — 100 Ibs, Charcas, 
Honduras 

COTTON LINTERS—249 bls, 124,500 Ibs, 
Amagisan, Kobe 

FILM, SCRAP—19,990 lbs, Gothic Star, Ant- 
werp 

GASOLINE — 119,004 bbls, 61,060,040 Ibs, 


Skaras, New Zealand; 4,700 bbls, 1,226,700 
lbs, Otowasan, Tokuyama 

INFUSORIAL EARTH—201 bgs, 22,480 Ibs, 
Willboro, San Juan; (Gothic Star) 22 bgs, 
2,240 lbs, Newcastle; 241 bgs, 25,640 Ibs, 
London; (Vancouver) 336 bgs, 33,600 Ibs, 


Trinidad; 216 bgs, 25,640 lbs, Antwerp; 
40 bgs, 3,940 Ibs, Santa Paula, Panama 
City 

KEROSENE—2,000 dms, 1,000 es, 817,740 Ibs, 


Golden Tide, Saigon; 8,950 bbls, 2,550,750 
Ibs, Chinese Prince, Shanghai 
DISTILLATE—5,285 bbls, 1,490,370 Ibs, Peter 


Maersk, Hongkong; 4,778 bbls, 1,347,400 
lbs, Muncaster Castle, Hongkong 

LACQUER—500 Ibs, Taybank, Shanghai 

THINNER—1,800 lbs, Taybank, Shanghai 

LARD-—38,700 Ibs, Willboro, Porto Rico 

LIME. HYDRATED—1,000 lbs, Santa Paula, 
Mazatlan 

METHANOL—430 lbs, Peter Maersk, Hong- 
kong 

OIL, DIESEL-—2,352 bbls, 733,820 lbs, Nicoline 
Maersk, Tsurumi 

FUEL—84,179 bbls, 28,031,610 Ibs, Nippon, 
Yokosuka; 7,000 bbis, 2,331,000 lbs, 
Griffeo, Vancouver; 29,012 bbls, 9,761,000 
lbs, Santa@® Maria, Vancouver 

LUBRICATING—191 cs, 19,100 Ibs, Chinese 
Prince, Singapore 

PINE—24,000 Ibs, Chinese Prince, Manila 

SALAD—2,080 Ibs, Chichibu, Kobe 


PETROLEUM, CRUDE—70,274 bbls, 21,925,490 


lbs, Otowasan; Tokuyama; 51,865 bbls, 
16,181,880 Ibs, Santa Maria, Toco 
POTASH ALUMINATE—250 lbs, Santa Paula, 


Mazatlan 


SCOURING POWDER-—3,150 lbs, Taybank, 
Manila 

SODA ALUMINATE—250 lbs, Santa Paula, 
Mazatlan 

ASH—65 bbls, 19,500 Ibs, President Taft, 
Havana; 650 bes, 143,300 lbs, Vancouver, 
Antwerp; 14.100 Ibs, Taybank, Manila 


November 23, 1936 
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TALC—100 bgs, 22,400 lbs, Taybank, Manila; 
25 bes, 2,500 Ibs, Santa Paula, Guaya- 
quil 

TITANIUM OXIDE—600 
Hongkong 

TOILET PREPS—200 Ibs, Sil¥@rsandal, 
nila; 1,880 Ibs, Golden Tide, Manila 

XYLOL—2,000 Ibs, Peter Maersk, Hongkong 


Mobile Exports 


Clearance Date 


Ibs, Peter Maersk, 


Ma- 





Steelmaker, November 8. 


CHEMICALS—1 kg, Steelmaker, Colombo 
ROSIN—120 bbls, Steelmaker, Calcutta 


TURPENTINE—27 dms, Steelmaker, 
dria 


New Orleans Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Adrastus, October 23; Blommersdyk, No- 
vember 8; Cardonia, October 81; Cranford, 
October 21; Cripple Creek, October 31; Dal- 
vangen, October 10; Fagersten, October 22; 
Forthbank, November 1; Hoegh Carrier, 
October 23; Hvoslef, October 18; Jomar, 
October 30; Kellerwald, October 30; Maria, 
October 26; Montevideo, November 13; 
Nashaba, October 31; Ruth, November 7; 
Teresa, November 11; West Irmo, Novem- 
ber 14; Winanip»g, October 30 


Alexan- 





ASPHALT—30 tons, Winnipeg, Havre; 231 sks, 
Kellerwald, Hamburg; 61 tons, Cardonia, 
Havre; 15 tons, Nashaba, London 


BLACK, CARBON —(Kellerwald) 4,574 sks, 
Bremen; 163 cs, 864 sks, Hamburg; 184 cs, 
1,563 sks, Bremen-Hamburg; 10 cs, Teresa, 
Constanza; (Forthbank) 315 sks, 7 cs, 
Sydney; 68 cs, Melbourne; 18 cs, Ade- 
laide; 12 tons, Cardonia, Havre; (Jomar) 
32 tons, Avonmouth; 11 tons, Glasgow; 
1,344 sks, Maria, Trieste; ¢€Hoegh Car- 
rier) 6 cs, Yokohama; 230 cs, Kobe; (Mon- 
tevideo) 15 cs, Yokohama; 400 cs, Kobe; 
(Winnipeg) 74 tons, Havre; 5 tons, Dun- 
kirk; 11 tons, Antwerp; (Blommersdyk) 
12 tons, London; 24 tons, Rotterdam; 
(Adrastus) 250 cs, Shanghai; 75 ¢s, Hong- 
kong; (Cranford) 118 tons, Havre; 5 tons, 
Antwerp; (Nashaba) 91 tons, London; 85 
tons, Hull; (Cripple Creek) 26 tons, Bre- 
men; 53 tons, Gdynia 


CLAY—(Forthbank) 44 sks, Melbourne; 132 
sks, Adelaide; 99 tons, Cranford, Havre 
GROUND—29 tons, Cardonia, Havre; 10 tons, 
Jomar, Avonmouth; (Blommersdyk) 27 
tons, London; 17 tons, Antwerp; (Nashaba) 
27 tons, London; 27 tons, Hull 


COCOA WASTE—26 tons, Blommersdyk, 
sterdam 


COTTONSEED PULP—5 tons, Winnipeg, Havre 


FIRECLAY—2 tons, Blommersdyk, Antwerp; 
147 sks, Dalvangen, San Fernando 
GASOLINE—3 tons, Hvoslef, Puerto Mexico; 
(West Irmo) 2,000 cs, Marshall; 20 cs, 
Winnebah; 10 cs, Accra; 4,000 cs, Lages; 


Am- 


15 dms, Dalvangen, Moengo 
GREASE, LUBRICATING—63 tons, Cranford, 
Antwerp 


KEROSENE--(Ruth) 4,276 tons, Aruba; 3,623 
tons, Steiline; (West Irmo) 10 cs, Winne- 
bah; 5 es, Accra; 50 cs, Dalvangen, 
Moengo 

METHANOL—34 tons, Cardonia, Havre 

OIL, CEDARWOOD—1 ton, Winnipeg, Havre 

FUEL—(West Irmo) 5 dms, Winnebah; 5 
dms, Accra; 1,464 bbls, Dalvangen. 
Moengo 

LUPRICATING—(Forthbank) 
bane; 122 dms, Sydney; 10 dms, Mel- 
bourne; 3 tons, Jomar, Glasgow; (Hoegh 
Carrier) 191 dms, Osaka; 443 dms, 5 bxs, 
samples, Kobe; (Montevideo) 879 dms, 
Yokohama; 90 dms, Kobe; 475 dms, 200 
cs, Osaka; (Winnipeg) 204 tons, Havre: 
45 tons, Dunkirk; (Blommersdijk) 16 tons, 
London; 35 tons, Rotterdam; 1,375 cs, 
Adrastus, Manila; %2 tons, Nashaba, 
London; 1 ton, Cripple Creek, Hamburg 

MINERAL-—222 bbls, Kellerwald, Hamburg; 
18 tons, Winnipeg, Havre 

PINE—5 dms, Forthbank, Melbourne 

PAINT—23 crtns, Fagersten, Maracaibo 

PARAFFIN—153 tons, Nashaba, London; 1 
ton, Winnipeg, Antwerp 


73 dms, Bris- 


PETROLEUM—1 ton, Winnipeg, Havre; 54 
tons, Bloomersdijk, Antwerp 

PINETAR—20 dms, Forthbank, Sydney; 6 
tons, Jomar, Glasgow; 4 dms, Fagersten, 
Maracaibo 


ROOT BARK—1 ton, Nashaba, London 
ROSIN—50 dms, Forthbank, Adelaide 

SODA, CAUSTIC—678 dms, Adrastus, Shanghai 
STARCH, CORN—2 tons, Jomar, Dublin 
SULPHUR—500 tons, Forthbank, Newcastle 
TOBACCO EXTRACT-—30 bbls, Kellerwald, 


Bremen 

TRIPOLI, PULV—198 sks, Kellerwald, Ham- 
burg 

TURPENTINE—50 dms, Forthbeank, Mel- 
bourne 

WAX—306 sks, Kellerwald, Hamburg; 80 sks, 
Teresa, Durazzo; 42 bbls, Forthbank, 
Sydney; (Maria) 191 sks, Trieste; 204 
sks, 80 bbls, Flume; 127 sks, Susak; 11 


tons, Blommersdijk, Rotterdam 


Norfolk Exports 
Clearance Dates 


City of Baltimore, October 30; City of Ham- 
burg, November 6; Leerdam, October 24; 
Sea Glory, November 9 


BONE, SCRAP--650 bgs, 51,000 Ibs, City of 
Baltimore, Hamburg 

MAGNESIA CHLORIDE—160 dms, 58,720 Ibs, 
Leerdam, Amsterdam 


MEDICINAL PREPS—20 pkes, City of Balti- 


London; 6 pkgs, City of Hamburg, 


more, 
London 

MICA, PULVERIZED—70 bes, 7,070 Ibs, City 
of Hamburg, London 

SASSAFRAS ROOT—12 begs, 1,62 Ibs, City 
of Hamburg, Hamburg 

SENEGA ROOT—2 bis, 1,001 Ibs, City of 
Hamburg, Hamburg 

SODA, NITRATE—400 bgs, 36 tons, Leerdam, 


Rotterdam 


TANNING EXTRACT, LIQ.—50 bbls, 29,595 
Ibs, Sea Glory, Bristol 

POWDERED—75 bes, 11,250 Ibs, City of 
Hamburg, Hamburg 





Philadelphia Exports 


Clearance Dates 


Black Heron, November 6; Cubano, Novem- 
ber 9: Giulia, November 8; Gloucester, 
November 14; Manchester Exporter, Novem- 
ber 6; Mandu, November 12; Nako, 
November 5; Port Darwin, November 9; 
Spaarndam, November 10 


Port Darwin, Sydney 
Santo# 


ACETONE-—11 dms, 
ALCOHOL, BUTYL--3 dms, Cubano, 





November 23, 1936 


AMBLYGONITE—113 bbls, Black Heron, Rot- 
terdam 

ASBESTOS POWDER — 500 begs, 
Buenos Aires 

BARIUM SULPHATE—11 cks, Manchester Ex- 


porter, Manchester 
BUTYL ACETATE—6 dms, Cubano, Santos 
CLAY, CRUDE—88 bgs, Black Heron, Ant- 
werp 
COALTAR PRODUCTS—12 dms, 
Exporter, Manchester 
COCOA, CAKE—1,485 begs, 
sterdam 
WASTE—960 bgs, Spaarndam, Amsterdam 
DYEBEWOOD EXTRACT—(Manchester Exporter) 
13 bbls, Liverpool; 5 bbis, Manchester; 
6 bbls, Cubano, Buenos Aires 
GLUB—@0 bes, Manchester Exporter, Man- 
Black 


chester 

GREASE, LUBRICATING —70 dms, 
Heron, Hemixem; 2 dms, 1 cs, Manchester 
Exporter, Liverpool; 50 bekts, Orania, Rio 
Grande do Sul; (Mandu) 13 cs, Victoria; 
10 dms, 13 bbis, 10 bekts, Santos 

ILMBENITE-—105 begs, 16 bbise, Manchester Ex- 
porter, Manchester 

LICORICE, MA (Black Heron) 20 cs, Rot- 
terdam; 170 cs, Antwerp; 10 cs, Man- 
chester Exporter, Liverpool 

LINSEED CAKE—8,727 bgs, Black Heron, 


Rotterdam 
MEDICINAL PREP’S — 20 crtns, Giulia, 
Valet 


ta 

MINERAL SP’TS—(Mandu) 3,100 cs, Rio de 

Janeiro; 1,000 cs, Santos 
OIL, LUBRICATING—(Nako) 2,325 pkgs, 100 
Yokohama; 180 dms, 10 pkgs, Osaka; 
100 dms, 210 pkgs, Kobe; 540 pkgs, Moji; 
(Giulia) 6 Gms, 1 bx, Valetta; 106 pkgs. 
Piraeus; (Black Heron) 5 dms, 50 bbis, 3 
pkgs, Antwerp; 20 dms, Brussels; (Man- 
chester Exporter) 103 dms, 190 bbls, 1 bx, 
li 1; 55 dms, 90 bbls, Manchester; 
150 pkgs, Birkenhead; 42 pkgs, Spaarn- 
dam Rotterdam; (Cubano) 210 pkgs, Porto 
Alegre; 221 pkgs, Bahia; 254 pkgs, Rio 
Grande do Sul; (Port Darwin) pkgs, 
Sydney; 5 dms, Adelaide; 10 dms, 1,809 
pkgs, Melbourne; 20 pkgs, Launceston; 10 

3, Hobart vs . pkgs, 
es, 

Grande do Sul; 50 dms, Porto Alegre; 38 
bbls, Gloucester City, Cardiff; (Mandu) 
5 ams, Rio de Janeiro; 95 cs, Paranagua; 
30 dms, 40 cs, Victoria; 416 dms, Santos 
oes ams, Manchester Exporter, 


Bolton 
TRANSFORMER—75 bbls, Manchester Ex- 
porter, Birkenhead; 10 cs, Orania, Rio 


do Sul 
LIQ—12  bbis, 


Grande 

PAINT, WATER, 
Buenos Aires 

PARAFFIN—S888 bgs, Nako, Dairen; 100 begs, 
Giulia, Istanbul; (Black Heron) 289 bbis, 
100 bes, erdam; 150 bgs, Antwerp; 
298 bbls, Manchester Exporter, Man- 
chester: 1 bx, Port Darwin, Sydney; 1,040 
bbis, 102 bes. Gloucester City, Bristol; 
(Mandu) 8 bbls. Rio de Janeiro: 10 bbls, 


Santos 
PETROLATUM—4 dms, 25 cs, Manchester Ex- 
Porter, Liverpool 
TANNING EXTRACT—10 bbls, Black Heron, 
Antwerp; 20 bbls, Manchester Exporter, 
Manchester 
aA nas bbls, 1 dm, Cubano, Buenos 
res 


Port Arthur Exports 
Clearance Dates 


pa. sae S: Forthbank, October 
$ avorins, tober 27; Westmoreland, 
October 27, a 


ASPHALT—(Forthbank) 350 dms, 1,591 bbis, 
Sydney: 500 dms, Melbourne 
PETROLEUM—630 bbis, 1,028 dms, 1 bx, 
Westmoreland, London 
DRY—(Forthbank) 25 cs, Bris- 
bane; 45 cs, Sydney; 30 cs, Melbourne; 
5 cs, Adelaide 
GREASE, LUBRICATING—(Forthbank) 750 
dms, Brisbane; 825 dms, 35 cs, Sydney; 
or dms, Melbourne; 370 dms, 50 cs, Ade- 
aide 
OIL, DIESEL—(Forthbank) 70 dms, Brisbane; 
50 dms, Sydney; 125 dms, Melbourne; 30 
dms, Adelaide 
LUBRICATING — (Forthbank) 1,301 dms, 
Brisbane; 2,561 dms. 2 cs, Sydney; 2,101 
dms, Melbourne; 1,770 dms, Adelaide 
PAINT, PRBEPARED—(Forthbank) 10 dms, 
isbane; 15 dms, Sydney; 10 cs, Mel- 
bourne; 22 cs, Adelaide 
PARAFFIN—(Forthbank) 45 cs, Brisbane; 100 


cs, Sydney 
PETROLEUM. CRUDE—92.882 bbls, Hav- 
ume. Montreal; 77,092 bbls, Benedick, 


eaux 
POLISH, AUTO—(Forthbank) 15 cs, Sydney; 


5 es, Melbourne 
SOLVENT, PAINT—70 dms, Forthbank, Syd- 


ney 


Cubano, 


Manchester 


Spaarndam, Am- 


Cubano, 


San Francisco Exports 


Clearance Dates 


Antigua, October 23: Pna, October 20: 
Hidalgo, October 16; La Placentia, October 
17; Loch Katrine, October 22; Maunganui, 
October . 21; Nicoline Maersk, October 23: 
Nordstjernan, October 16; President McKin- 
ley, October 20; Rialto, October 28; San 
Ramon, October 22; Santa Elena, October 
15; Skagern, October 16; Taiyo, October 
19; Taranger, October 19; Toorak, October 
18; West Cactus, October 17 


ABRASIVES—1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
ACID, BORIC—157 sks, Skagern, Australia 
40 kegs, Antigua, Barranquilla 
MURIATIC—1 cs, Hidalgo, Topolobampo 
SULPHURIC—1 cs, Hidalgo, Topolobampo 
ALCOHOL—7 dms, 2 cans, Maunganui, Papeete 
DENATURED—6 cans, Maunganui, Papeete 
AMMONTA—1 cs, Antigua, Puerto Armuelles 
APRICOT KERNELS—(Taranger) 50 sks, Bel- 
gium-Holland; 100 sks, Holland; 3,655 
sks, Loch Katrine, Holland 
ASPHALT—304 bbis, La Placentia, Shellburn: 
(West Cactus) 200 dms, Buenos Aires; 
140 dms, San Juan; (Maunganui) 700 dms, 
Sydney: 600 dms, Wellington-Sydney; 18 
dms, Papeete 
GRITS—60 sks, West Cactus, Buenos Aires; 
205 sks, Rialto, Tunis 
PREPARATIONS—(Santa Elena) 1 cs, San 
Jose Ge Guatemala; 1 cs, La Libertad 
BAKING POWDER-—(Santa Elena) 1 cs. 
Puerto Colombia; 1 pkg, Cartagena: 20 
es, Taiyo, Kobe; 5 cs, Maunganui, Pa- 
peete 
BENZOLENE—50 dms, Skagern, Australia 
BLACK CARBON—) cs. Skagern, Australia: 
2 cs, Maunganui, Wellington 
BLEACHING POWDPR—(Santa Elena) 2 cs, 
Porto Colombia; 3 dms, La Libertad 
BORAX—427 sks, Skagern, Australia; 237 sks, 
Rialto, Rumania 
BRONZE LIQ—1 cs, 
tad 
CALCIMINE—(Santa Elena) 1 cs, La Libertad; 
es, San Jose de Guatemala; 10 bbls, 
West Cactus, Ponce 
CALCIUM CARBIDE—740 dms, 
Buenos Aires 
CANARY SEED—(Santa Elena) 9 sks, Puerto 
Colombia; 3 sks, San Jose de Guatemala 


Santa Elena, La Liber- 


West Cactus, 


CARBON BISULPHIDE—(Hidalgo) 25 dms, 
Guaymas; 10 dms, Yavaros 

CARBONIC GAS—2 cyls, Maunganui, Papeete 

CASEIN—10 pls, Nicoline Maersk, Japan 

CHEMICALS—1 bbl, Santa Elena, Culiacan; 
1 dm, Skagern, Australia; 5 bbis, Presi- 
dent McKinley, Manila; (Maunganui) 8 
certs, 3 cs, Wellington; 1 cyl, Papeete 


CHLORINE BLEACH—15 cs, Maunganui, Pa- 
peete; 30 cs, Antigua, Puerto Armuelles 


CLEANSDPR—1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
COCOA BEANS—125 sks, Skagern, Australia 


COALTAR—1 dm, Santa Elena, La Libertad; 
8 bbis, Maunganui, Papeete 


COLOR, DRY—1 bbl, 1 cs, Maunganui, Pa- 
peete; (West Cactus) 274 pls, San Juan; 
107 cs, 44 pis, 84 pkgs, Caguas; 40 pkgs, 
Mayaguez . 

COPRA—2,171 pkgs, Hidalgo, Manzanillo; 5,846 
sks, Loch Katrine, England; 1,915 sks, 
Rialto, Chile 

CORKS—4 bis, 2 sks, Maunganui, Papeete 


CREOSOTE PREP—i2 cs, Hidalgo, Topolo- 
bampo 
CUTTLEFISH BONE~—1 cs, 
Puerto Colombia 
DISINFECTANT—2 cs, Santa Elena, 
Colombia 
DRESSING, AUTO-TOP—1 dm, La Placentia, 
Port Moody 
DRYER, LIQ—1 cs, Santa Elena, Havana 
ENAMEL—6 cs, Santa Elena, Mazatlan; 11 cs, 
Hidalgo, Guaymas; 3 cs, West Cactus, 
Buenos Aires; 42 cs, Maunganui, Welling- 
ton; 5 cs, Maunganui, Auckland; 1 cs, 
Maunganui, Dunedin 
FILLER—1 cs, Maunganui, Wellington 
FILTER PAPER—3 cs, Hidalgo, Topoloba 
eee dms, 2 cs, Maunganui, Well- 
ngton 
FISHMEAL-—4@11 sks, Rialto, France 
FLAVORING EXTRACT—(Santa Elena) 1 cs, 
Puerto Colombia; % cs, Cartagena 
SYRUP—(Maunganui) 1 cs, Sydney; 21 cs, 
Maunganui, Wellington 
GAS, NATURAL—2 cyls, Maunganui, Papeete 
GASOLINE, AVIATION—20,192 bbls, Toorak, 
Shanghai 
GRAPHITE—3 kgs, Nordsterjernan, Vancouver 
GREASE, CUP-—3 kgs, Maunganui, Papeete 
LUBRICATING—1 pl, Santa Elena, Panama; 
180 dms, Skagern, Australia; (Hidalgo) 
20 pls, Manzanilio; 5 dms, Guaymas; 55 
dms, Topolobampo; 18 dms, 25 hif bbls, 
87 qrt bbis, 115 pls, 104 cs, Port Moody; 
f (Maunganui) 15 dms, Wellington; 1 cs, 
Papeete; 40 cs, Antigua, Balboa; 
GUM ELEMI—28 cs, Santa Elena, Havana 
HEMPSEED—(Santa Elena) 1 sk, Puerto Co- 
lombia; 4 sks, San Jose de Guatemala 
HOPS—3 bis, Santa Elena, Medellin; 5 cs, 
Maunganui, Papeete 
HYDROGEN, PEROXIDE—74 cs, Maunganui, 
Wellington 
INK-—1 cs, Santa Elena, San Salvador; 1 ¢s, 
Maunganui, Papeete 
WRITING—1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
nines ~~ nanscngeetibg dms, 2 cs, Santa Elena, Bal- 


AGRICULTURAL—45 dms, Maunganui, Well- 
ington; 1 pkg, Rialto, Tunis 
HOUSEHOLD—4 ces, Placentia, Port 
Moody; 2 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
INSULATING COMP—4 dms, Maunganui, Syd- 


ney 
IRON OXIDE—1 cs, Maunganui, Melbotirne 
KEROSENE—SO dms, Skagern, Australia; 10 
bbls, West Cactus, San Juan; (Maunganui) 
100 cs, Rarotonga; 235 cs, Papeete 
LACQUER—(Santa Elena) 2 cs, San Jose de 
Guatemala; 6 cs, La Libertad; 22 cs, West 
Cactus, Buenos Aires; (Maunganui) 22 cs, 
18 pls, Wellington; 7 cs, Auckland; 1 cs, 
Dunedin; 18 cs, 3 pls, Christchurch 
THINNER—(Santa Elena) 1 dm, San Jose de 
Guatemala; 1 dm, La Libertad; 2 cs, 
Maunganui, Wellington 
LARD—50 tins, Santa Elena, Buenaventura 
COs a cs, wre Cactus, San 
an ; cs, aunganul, peete 
LEAD, ACETATE—6 bbls, Hidalgo, 
RED 50k P 
—E gs, President McKinley, Shanghai 
RED DRY—8 bbis, Hidalgo, Manzanillo 
RED IN OIL-—4 cs, 20 kgs, Santa Elena, San 
Jose de Guatemala 
eae kgs, President McKinley, Shang- 


ha 
WHITE IN OIL—2 cs, 
Jose de Guatemala 
LEMON PEEL—1i cs, Santa Elena, San Jose 
LIM go PHOsPran 
La] SPHATE—20 bbls, Taiyo, Kobe 
LYE—15 cs, Antigua, Puerto Armuelles 
MAGNESIA CARBONATE — 4 sks, 
Elena, Culiacan 
oe LEAVES—5 cs, Maunganui, Well- 
on 
MARGARIN—(West Cactus) 700 cs, San Juan; 
1 cs, Mayaguez 
a PREPS—5 cs, Maunganui, Pa- 
MILLET SEED—(Santa Elena) 1 bg, Puerto 
Colombia; 2 sks, San Jose de Guatemala 
MINERAL SPTS—650 dms, Skagern, Australia 
OIL—1 dm, Santa Elena, Mazatlan 
CHINAWOOD—5 dms, Hidalgo, Manzanillo 
CITRONELLA—1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
COCONUT—11 dms, Santa Elena, San Jose 
de Guatemala; 10 pkgs, West Cactus, San 
Juan; 10 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
DIESEL—53,408 bbls, Ena, Yokohama for 
orders; 217 dms, 20 cs, Maunganui, Pa- 
moose; 484 bbls, Antigua, Puerto Armu- 
elles 
ESSENTIAL—1 cs, 
FISH—100 sks, 
Guatemala 
FUEL—(Maunganui) 3 bbls, Sydney; 20 dms, 
Rarotonga; 288,120 gis, Papeete 
LINSEED—8 cs, 8 dms, Maunganui, Papeete 
LUBRICATING—(Santa Elena) 5 dms, Bal- 
boa; 14 dms, La Libertad; 1,009 dms, 40 
es, Skagern, Australia; 2 cs, Nordstjer- 
nan, Vancouver; (Hidalgo) 5 dms, Mazat- 
lan; 25 dms, Manzanillo; 115 dms, 3 cs, 
Guaymas; 65 cs, 128 dms, Topolobampo; 
79 dms, La Placentia, Port Moody; 25 
dms, West Cactus, San Juan; 3,003 bbis, 
Ena, Yokohama for orders; (Maunganui) 
45 dms, Sydney; 3 dms, Rarotonga; 14 
dms, 1 cs, Papeete; 10 dms, Antigua, 
Kingston 
aoe cs, Santa Elena, La Liber- 
a 
PALM—1 dm, Santa Elena, La Libertad 
SALAD—(Maunganui) 5 cs, Rarotonga; 12 cs, 
Papeete 
SOAP—25 dms, Santa Elena, Colon 
PAINT—(Santa Elena) 6 dms, San Antonio; 
102 cs, 15 dms, 8 kgs, San Jose de Guate- 
mala; 10 cs, La Libertad; 4 kgs, Havana: 
(West Cactus) 75 cs, 2 pls, Caguas; 8 
dms, Mayaguez; (Maunganui) 21 cs, 51 
pls, 20 dms, Wellington; 2 cs, Auckland; 
3 cs, Christchurch; 1 cs, Adelaide; 19 cs, 
Papeete 
ASPHALT—50 cs, Santa Elena, Panama 
DRIER—1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
PASTE—1 cs, Santa Elena, San Jose de 
Guatemala; 2 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
PREPARED—10 dms, 18 cs, Santa Elena, 
Havana; (Maunganui) 3 cs, Rarotonga; 
30 cs, Papeete 
REMOVER—(Maunganui) 
es, Christchurch 
PERFUMER Y—1 cs, Taiyo, Yokohama 
MATERIAL—1 cs, Maunganui, Wellington 
PETROLEUM-—100 dms, Skagern, Australia 
CRUDE—75,000 bbls, La Placentia, Shellburn; 
80,000 bbls, San Ramon, Japan 
REFINED—12 cs, Maunganui, Rarotonga 


Santa Elena, 
Puerto 


Topolo- 


Santa Elena, San 


Santa 


Maunganui, 
Santa Elena, 


Papeete 
San Jose de 


Auckland; 1 


1 cs, 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


PITCH—1 bbl, Santa Elena, Mazatlan 
POLISH, FLOOR—1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
FURNITURE—2 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 

METAL—50 cs, Nicoline Maersk, Japan 
SILVER-—2 cs, Santa Elena, Guatemala 
City; 1 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
POLISH COMP—1 cs, Maunganui, Dunedin 
POTASH AMYL XANTHATE—18 dms, Maun- 
ganui, Fremantle 
ETHYL XANTHATE—179 dms, Skagern, 
Australia; 90 dms, Rialto, Italy; (Antigua) 
14 dms, Coquimbo; 18 dms, Valparaiso 
PUTTY—(Santa BDlena) 15 kegs, San Jose de 
Guatemala; 1 keg, Havana; (Maunganui) 
9 cs, 4 pls, Wellington; 5 cs, 4 pls, Auck- 
land; 2 cs, Dunedin; 12 cs, 4 pls, Christ- 
church; 5 cs, 4 cks, Papeete 
ROSIN—5 bbis, Santa Elena, La Libertad 
GUM—15 bbls, Maunganui, Wellington 
RAPESEED—Ganta Elena) 2 sks, Puerto Co- 
lombia; 6 ske, San Jose de Guantemala 
SAL/T—31 bis, 155 sks, Maunganui, Papeete 
IODIZED—1,600 pkgs, Maunganui, Welling- 


ton 
SULPHURIZED—1,000 pkgs, 
Sydney 
SOAP—20 cs, West Cactus, San Juan 
FLAKE—50 bbis, Santa Elena, Panama 
HAND—30 cs, Antigua, Balboa 
LAUNDRY—(West Cactus) 1,850 cs, 
Juan; 725 cs, Ponce 
SCOURING—2 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
SOAPSTONE—40 eks, Nordstjernan, 
ecouver 
SODA—(President McKinley) 10 cs, Shanghai; 
2 cs, Canton 
ASH—(Santa Elena) 5 sks, La Libertad; 20 
sks, Mazatlan; 18 sks, Hidalgo, Topolo- 
bampo; 5 sks, 2 bbls, Maunganui, Papeete 
BAKING—(Santa Elena) 4 cs, Sagua, La 
Grande; 2 cs, San Jose de Guatemala; 6 
cs, Guatemala City; 100 kgs, Mazatlan; 
5 cs, Antigua, Puerto Armuelles; 5 kgs, 
2 bbls, Maunganui, Papeete 
CAUSTIC—(Santa Wlena) 120 dms, Mazat- 
lan; 8 dms, La Ldbertad; 90 dms, 
Hidalgo, Topolobampa; 9 dms, Maun- 
ganui, Papeete 
ETHYL XANTHATE—1 dm, Loch Katrine, 
England 
NITRATE—67 sks, Maunganui, Papeete 
SAL--10 sks, Maunganui, Papeete 
SILICATE—1 dm, Santa Elena, La Libertad 
SOLVENT—S2 dms, Skagern, Australia; 10 
dms, West Cactus, Sao Paulo 
PAINT—12 dms, La Placentia, Shellburn 
PETROLEUM—(Maunganui) 15 dms, Well- 
ington; 6 dms, Auckland; 6 dms, Christ- 
church 
SPRAY, TREE--34 dms, 5 cs, Rialto, Africa 
STARCH, CORN—(Santa Bilena) 1 cs, Puerto 
Colombia; 1 cs, San Jose de Guatemala; 
6 cs, Maunganui, Papeete 
STONE DUST~—2 dms, Maunganui, Sydney 
SULPHUR—(Santa Elena) 14 sks, San Jose de 
Guatemala; 150 seks, Guayaquil; 7 sks, 
La Libertad; 125 sks, Maunganui, Well- 
ington 
DIOXIDE—1 cyl, Maunganui, Gisborne 
GROUND—400 sks, Maunganui, Sydney 
LUMP—1,467 sks, Hidalgo, Topolobampo 
STICKS—7 sks, Santa Elena, San Salvador 
TALC—10 sks, Santa Elena, Culiacan 
TALLOW—50 dms, Santa Elena, San Jose de 
Guatemala; 50 dms, West Cactus, San 


Juan 
TANNING MATERIAL—2 bbls, Maunganui, 


Wellington 
TAPIOCA—1 cs, Santa Elena, San Jose de 


Guatemala 


Maunganui, 


San 


Van- 


TOILET PREPS—(Maunganui) 3 cs, Auck- 


land; 1 cs, Papeete 
TREE WASH—40 dms, Maunganui, 


ton 
SS GUM—2 cs, Maunganui, 


rotonga 
SUBSTITUTE—10,565 bbis, Toorak, Shanghai 
or BBANS—5 cs, Loch Katrine, Eng- 
EXTRACT—1 cs, Santa Elena, Puerto Co- 
lombia 
VARNISH—2 dms, 17 cs, Santa Blena, San 
Jose de Guatemala; 40 cs, Taiyo, Kobe 
WAX, AUTO—1 dm, La Placentia, Port Moody 
FLOOR—2 cs, Santa Elena, Guatemala City 
ZINC SEARATE—3 sks, Santa Elena, Culia- 
can 


Savannah Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Adrastus, November 9; Rydholm, 
ber 10; Shickshinny, November 6; 
Traveler, November 4 


CLAY—2,520 Ibs, Shickshinny, London; 40 bgs, 
Steel Traveler, Hilo 

COTTON LINTERS—(Shickshinny) 310 bis, 
Rotterdam; 200 bis, Antwerp 

DEER TONGUE LEAVES—2 bis, Shickshinny, 
Antwerp 

ROSIN, GUM—(Shickshinny) 600 bbls, London; 
200 bbls, Rotterdam; 100 bbls, Antwerp; 
(Steel Traveler) 450 bbls, Shanghai; 20 
bbls, Singapore; (Adrastus) 50 bbls, 
Manila; 50 bbis, Tientsin 

DRY—(Shickshinny) 140 bgs, Rotter- 

a ; 50 bgs, Antwerp 

WOOD—40 bbis, Adrastus, Hongkong 

TURPENTINE, GUM-— (Shickshinny) 1,880 
bbls, London; 700 bbis, Rotterdam; 130 
bbls, Antwerp; 200 bbls, Rydboholm, 
Gdynia 


Tampa Exports 
Clearance Dates 


Beloit, November 7; Bockenheim, Novem- 
ber 38; Bordvik, November 4; Daisy G, 
November 5; Goldfield, November 7; Gries- 
heim, November 7; Jobshaven, November 
2; Nordvangen, October 31; Teresa, Novem- 
ber 4; W M Delphia, November 5 


BAKING POWDER-—20 cs, Goldfield, George- 


town 
DISTILLATE—13 dms, Daisy G, Belize; 22 
dms, W M Delphia, Roatan 
FERTILIZER—122 bgs, Nordvangen, Port of 
i 


Spain 
GASOLINE—13 dms, Daisy G, Belize; 5 dms, 
Beloit, Belize; 68 dms, Goldfield, George- 


town 
GUM—50 bxs, Goldfield, Georgetown 
KEROSENE—15 dms, Goldfield, Georgetown 
PHOSPHATE—(Bockenheim) 4,201 tons, Ant- 
werp; 3,146 tons, Hamburg; 2,150 tons, 
Teresa, Venice; 6,765 tons, Griesheim, 
Rotterdam; 2,620 tons, Jobshaven, Ham- 


bu 

SOAP—48 es, Goldfield, Georgetown 

STARCH, CORN—lI1 cs, Goldfield, Georgetown 

SUPERS ROSE ATS toe tons, Bordvik, St 
Stivens 

WAX, EMULSION —3 Nordvangen, 
Kingston 


Welling- 


Novem- 
Steel 


dms, 


Coastwise Shipments 


Corpus Christi Coast Trade 


PETROLEUM, CRUDE—133,082 bbis, Beta, 
Texas City; 29,923 bbls, Federal, Houston; 
110,476 bbls, Beacon, Baytown; 74,446 
bbls, India Arrow, Port Arthur; 58,016 
bbls, Chilbar, Texas City; 138,279 bbls, 
Harrison Smith, Baytown; 140,366 bbls, 
W S Farish, Baytown; 85,580 bbls, H M 

Baytown; 62,783 bbls, Franklin 

Baytown; 148,773 bbls, Wm 

Baytown; 74,344 bbls, Bea- 


Rockefeller, 
7 148,084 bbls, John D 


conhill, Baytown; 
Archbold, Baytown 


ee 


Los Angeles Coast Trade 


GASOLINE—8,318, bbls, S & C No 2, San 
Diego; 50,935 bbis, Kekoskee, San Fran- 
cisco; 43,046 bbls, Utacarbon, Martinez; 
25,317 bbls, Utacarbon, Oleum; 3,842 bbls, 
S & C No 41, San Diego; 22,080 bbls, 
Edwin B de Golio, San Francisco; 74,891 
bbis, Deroche, Oleum; 51,498 bbls, Ke- 
koskee, San Francisco; 75,366 bbls, Mo- 
jave, San Francisco; 52,339 bbis, Arizona, 
Portland; 4,608 bbis, San Diego; 4, 
bbls, S & C No 2, on Diese: 30.5° oes. 
La Purisima, San ego; ’ 8, 

8,902 bbis, S & C 

27,858 bbis, Edwin B 

79,000 


Agwiworld, Seattle; 
No 41, San Diego; 
de Golio, San Francisco/Seattle; 
bbls, Antietam, New York 
KEROSENE—3,548 bbls, Utacarbon, Oleum; 
3,657 bbls, Arizona, Portland; 592 bbls, 
S & C No 2, San Diego; 4,248 bbls, Edwin 
B de Golio, San Francisco/Seattle; 82,000 
bbls, Elwood, New York; 79,000 bbis, Dil- 
worth, Sewaren 
DIESEL—26,572 bbls, Los Angeles, 
Oleum; 396 bbls, S & C No 2, San Diego; 
4,592 bbls, Kekoskee, San Francisco; 6,923 
bbls, Emidio, Seattle; 743 bbls, S & C 
No 41, San Diego; 5,638 bbls, Deroche, 
Oleum; 1,770 bbls, Kekoskee, San Fran- 
cisco; 8,343 bbls, Tejon, Portland; 17,295 
bbls, Agwiworld, Seattle; 766 bbls, 8 & C 
No 41, San Diego 
FUEL—41,796 bbls, Los Angeles, Oleum; 
52.714 bbls, Kanawha, San Diego; 58,870 
bbls, Emidio, Seattle; 50,700 bbis, Torres, 
San Francisco; 65,329 bbls, Argon, Port- 
land; 56,784 bbls, Tejon, Portland; 10,781 
bbls, La Purisima, San Diego; 64,265 bbls, 
La Brea, Edmonds; 61, bbls, Eagle, 
Seattle 
FURNACE—2,227 bbis, Tejon, Portland 
GAS—47,569 bbls, Cathwood, Oleum 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE —2T,224 bbls, Cathwood, 
Oleum 
SOLVENT, CLEANING—3,495 bbls, Utacarbon, 
Oleum 


San Francisco Coast Trade 


ACID, BORIC—17 Julia Luckenbach, 
New York 
158 cs, Willhilo, New York 
ALBUMEN, EGG, HEN—56 cs, 
Wheeler, Portland, Ore 
ALUMINA SULPHATE—600 sks, 
Pablo, Portland, Ore 
ANTIMONY—700 cs, Willhilo, New York 
APRICOT KERNELS—97 tons, Pennsylvania, 
New York 
19 tons, Julia Luckenbach, New York 
BONE MBEAL—2,000 sks, Peter Helms, Seattle 
BRISTLES—110 cs, Mobile City, Baltimore 
CANDLES—2 cs, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
2 cs, Alaskan, Long View 


OIL, 


tons, 


Charles L 


Point San 


CASEIN—400 sks, Mobile City, Portland, Me 
CASSIA—100 bis, Willhilo, New York 


CEMENT, LIQ—5O dms, Charies L Wheeler, 
Portland, Ore 
RUBBER—20 dms, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
CHARCO4L—23 tons, Willhilo, Philadelphia 


CHLORINE BLEACH, LIQ—4,917 cs, Will- 
boro, Baltimore 
109 tons, Edgar F Luckenbach, 
Orleans 
Edgar F Lackenbach, Boston 
1,600 cs, Magneric, Seattle 
1,500 cs, Willhilo, Philadelphia 


cocoses. DESIC—140 cs, Willboro, Jackson- 
ville 


473 cs, Willboro, Savannah 

8 tons, Pennsylvania, New York 

150 cs, Edgar F Luckenbach, Mobile 

250 cs, Edgar F Luckenbach, Houston 

913 cs, Edgar F Luckenbach, New Orleans 
650 cs, Mobile City, Boston 

* 293 cs, Willhilo, arleston 


COLE. BUTTER—10 dms, Alaskan, Portland, 
re 


New 


COPRA MEAL—21 sks, Celilo, Long Beach 

DRESSING, BELT—4 cs, Alaskan, Portland, 
Ore 

DYES, COALTAR—25 dms, Alaskan, Port- 
land, Ore 

DYESTUFF—2 dms, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 

EGG YOLK AND ALBUMEN—S cs, Pennsyl- 

vania, New York 

ETHYLENE DIBROMIDE—31 tons, 
Philadelphia 

FERTILIZER—600 sks, 
Portland, Ore - 

FISH MEAL—1,000 sks, Point San Pablo, Port- 


land, Ore 
GASOLINE—22,900 bbls, H T Harper, Point 
Point 


Willhilo, 


Charles L Wheeler, 


Wells 
ETHYL—11,000 bbls, H T Harper, 


Wells 
GLUE, CASEIN—2 sks, Alaskan, Portland, 


re 
DRY—67 tons, Pennsylvania, New York 
21 tons, Julia Luckenbach, New York 
GREASE, LUBRICATING—5S0O kegs, Alaskan, 
Portland, Ore 
GUM, COPAL—59 bskts, Edgar F Luckenbach, 
New Orleans 
HOPS—11 tons, Pennsylvania, New York 
INFUSORIAL EARTH-—700 sks, Mobile City, 
Boston 
LEAD—800 pkgs, Charles L Wheeler, Port- 
land, Ore 
MAGNESITE — 11 Julia Luckenbach, 
Philadelphia 
231 tons, Julia Luckenbach, New York 
514 tons, Willhilo, Philadelphia 
MEDICINAL PREP’S—56 cs, Alaskan, 
land, Ore 
MILK POWDER—35 tons, Pennsylvania, New 
York 
OIL—310 cs, 30 bbls, 2 dms, Port- 
land, Ore 
10 cs, Mexican, Seattle 
COCONUT—1 cs, Wapama, Los Angeles 
LUBRICATING—#@46 cs, 57 pkgs, Alaskan, 
Portland, Ore 
68 tons, Pennsylvania, New York 
1,900 bbls, H T Harper, Point Wells 
MINERAL—5S0 bbls, Celilo, Los Angeles 
RAPESEED—200 dms, Willhilo, New York 
150 dms, Willhilo, Philadelphia 
Julia Luckenbach, Portland, 


tons, 
Port- 


Alaskan, 


Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
500 pkes, Peter Helms, Tacoma 
500 pkgs, Peter Helms, Seattle 
600 pkgs, Charles L Wheeler, Jr, Portland, 
Ore 
Ore 


MIXED—3 cs, Portland, 


Alaskan, 

















PETROLEUM GAS, LIQUID—200 cyls, Peter 
Helms, Seattle 

oe cyls, Charles L Wheeler, Jr, Portland, 
re ; 


152 cyls, Magmeric, Seattle 


200 cyls, Point San Pablo, Portland, Ore 
eben a ee cs, Alaskan, Port- 
and, 


PUTTY—8 item, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
ROSIN—45 bbls, Mexican, Seattle 
SALT—5,000 pkgs, Charles L. 
Portland, Ore 
1,700 pgs, Magmeric, Seattle 
1,300 pkgs, Point San Pablo, Portland, Ore 
SOAP—970 cs, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
10 cs, Mexican, Tacoma 
SODA—2,260 pkgs, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
BICARBONATE—89 bbls, Alaskan, Portland, 


Ore 
HYDROSULPHITE—8 dms, Port- 
land, Ore 
SILICATE—500 sks, Peter Helms, Tacoma 
sks, Charles L Wheeler, Portland, 


Ore . 
ween "> pan CIU M0 es, Alaskan, Port- 
and, 
SULPHUR—400 sks, J I. Luckenbach, Tacoma 
SUNFLOWER SEDRD—16 tons, Julia’ Lucken- 
bach, New York 
TOILET PREPS—9 cs, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
VARNISH—1 cs, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
REPMOVER—3 ca, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 


Wheeler, Jr, 


Alaskan, 


WAX—1i cs, Alaskan, Portland, Ore 
“ee sks, Alaskan, Portland, 


POWDER-—2 cs, Alaskan, Porltand, Ore 
WASHING COMPOUND—5 kegs, 8 ‘pls, 1 cs, 
Alaskan, Portland, Ore 





Cargo Ship Arrivals 


November 14 to November 27 


New York 


AMAZONE... 0... scenes Curacao* 
American Banker..... London 

American Importer....Liverpoal* . 
American Shipper..... Liverpool* .. 
American Trader...... London* 





no 8% 6 wee Astoria* 





Southampton* ....Nov 24 
-- Antwerp*® ........ Nov 17 
..-Antwerp* 

-+ Trujillo* 

Bremen* 
Santa Marta*..... Nov 19 
ET. nage 4 Nov 23 
San Francisco*....Nov 23 
Desc edevsccsecds Curacao* ......... Nov 26 
Gauto Cesssccccces -- Vera Cruz*.......Nov 24 

. N 





Cristobal. ........-- ’, . Cristobal* 
nequi. 















Emile Francqu!....... AREWOED: 46500 g00% Nov 16 

WORM ccc cccconeccces (Hernosand* ...... Nov 23 

Hatrella..........6+5- Marseilles* ....... Nov 27 

Executive..........++ OPAMP cd wieisnc cscs 

WeOter....ccscccccces Beirut* 

BEXRMOOr.....--eeeeeee: Piraeus* 

F J Luckenbach...... Portland* 

Fort Amherst.........St Pierre* 

Fort Townshend...... St Pierre* 

Friedrich Engels...... Leningrad* 

Gen’l M H Sherman...Honolulu ......... Nov 21 

Gertrude Kellogg..... ae Nov 17 

Gitano......- H 

Gripsholm... 

Guayaquil.. 

Hanley....-.- ee 

Hamae... cers cececess 

Henry S =eere apeccand Capetown* ....... 

Hjelmaren,.........+-- Se TTT 
Hoegh Transporter. . ee a 

Hokkali CEE Levcccicwes 





Ilsenstein -»- Antwerp 
Independence Hall....Havre* 
aoe Marta*. 












LADOETY . cceeccoscocece ‘-Manchester* 
Listo London 








== Roosevelt...Hamburg* ....... Nov 28 
= Becsseerteccnes Port Limon*.......Nov 15 
( Hood........+++ Mombasa* ........ Nov 14 
le asa a'h an 0.g'0.0 sm Mh née 6 on oon Nov 23 
Sageporeck a abn és. ee Gothenburg* ...... Nov 26 
Dee gas ih Wid 2's bed Batavia*® ......... Nov 16 
Samari@......cecseeee Liverpool* ........ Nov 23 
San Anselmo.......... Portland* ........ Nov 27 
Sandgate Castle 0  PAMMEOM, cocncccccce 
Santa Inez...... --Valparaiso* ..... 
Santa Lueia.... -» San Antonio*...... 
Santa Paula........-- San Francisco*....Nov 16 
Saweoxie.......-..++++ Dunkirk*® ......... Nov 21 
Saturnia. ......--+++-- Trieste* ..,. Nov 19 
BeQnyorK.......-.200> Gothenburg* ...... Nov 20 
Seatrain Havana...... oe Orleans*..... Nov 24 


Seateete New York. 









PPB. cccsceces 
Thode Fagelund.. 
Thurland Sactia 


:) Buenos Aires*..... 
- Yokohama* ...... 





* And other ports 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Recent Charters 


OIL, WHALE—9,400 tons, S S Peik, Antarctic 
round voyages, 6s 94; December 5-15 
11,070 tons, S S Spinanger, Antarctic round 
voyages, ‘és 6d; November 
PETROLBUM—14,000 tons, S S G C Broevig, 
crude oil, Aruba, 11s; United States Gulf, 


-— de Bouc, 12s 6a; November-Decem- 
per 

9,000 tons, S S Polykanp, clean, Abadan, 
United Kingdom, Continent, 16s 8d; No- 
vember-December 

8,500 tons, S S Britta, dirty, Venezuela, 
United States North of Hatteras, 19c; 


Decem! 
10,000 tons, S S Orkanger, clean, United 
States Gulf, United Kingdom, Continent, 
10s 94; Rio de Janeiro, 11s; Montevideo, 
13s 64; Buenos Aires, 148s; November 
8,500 tons, S S Maria Nicolaou, dirty, Tam- 
pico and one port United States Gulf, 
aes and Kallunborg, 14s 8d; Novem- 
er 
8,600 tons, S S 
United 


zuela, 

8s 7%d; November 
11,500 tons, S S Fosna, dirty, Venezuela, 
United States North of Hatteras, 18%c; 


November 

9,000 tons, S S Glittre, clean, California, 
Australia, 2is, Australian currency; De- 
cember 25 

11,000 tons, S S Marathon, crude oil, United 
States Gulf, Bordeaux, 10s 64; November 
6,800 tons, S S Sliedrecht, clean, Aruba, 
9s 34; United States Gulf, Lisbon and 
(or) Leixoes, 10 94; December 1-20 


Luminetta, clean, Vene- 
Kingdom, Continent, 


11,700 tons, S 8S Nore, gas oil. Aruba, 
Curacao, United Kingdom, Continent, 
9s 94; November 


8,000 tons, S S Alberto Fassio, clean, Con- 
stanza, Algiers, 10s; October 

2,700 tons, § S Nautilus, clean, Constanza, 
Alexandria, 88; November 

4,000 tons, S S Beme, clean, Constanza, 
Algiers and St Louis, 10s; November- 
December 

11,500 tons, S S Beduin, clean, Aruba, 
srngee, United Kingdom, Continent, 

8s 6d; December 

9,000 tons, S S Belita, crude oil, Bahrein, 
Massawah and Suez, 12s 6d; November 

6,500 tons, S S Jenny, lubric cating, United 
States Gulf, United Kingdom, Continent, 
15s; December 

14,000 tons, S S Petter, crude, Abadan, 
United Kingdom, Continent, 20s; No- 
vember 

6,500 tons, S S Marghera, dirty, Constanza, 
Alexandria and (or) Port Said, 4s 64; 
two trips commencing October 

10,000 tons, S 8S . dirty, Aruba, 
Curacao, United Kingdom, Continent, 
9s 6d; November 

8,000 tons, S S Oiltrader, gas oil, Aruba, 
Curacao, United Kingdom, Continent, 
10s; November 

14,000 tons, S S Regulus, crude oil, Haifa, 
United Kingdom, Continent, 7s 3d; De- 


cember 

9,000 tons, S S Bello, dirty, Aruba, Curacao, 
United Kingdom, Continent, 9s 3d; De- 
cember 

9,000 tons, S S Carina, crude, United States 
Gulf, Nynaeshamn, 13s 6d; November- 


December 
8,000 tons, 8 Oljaren, Gey. Ce Consteum, 
Spezzia, 6s 94; November-Decem 


14,000 tons, S S Gretafield, 


Curacao, United Kingdom, Con eat ‘oe 
Nov 20 
4,500 tons, S S Abu, clean, Constanza, 


Hamburg or Antwerp, 8s 6d; November 
7,500 tons, S S Bueston, clean, 
Lisbon, Leixoes, 9s; Novem 
9,000 tons, S S Aase Maersk, dirty, United 
States Gulf, Cristobal, 18c; November 
8,000 tons, S S Ionia, crude, United States 
Gulf, Adriatic, 128 94; December 
8,000 tons, S & Bente Maersk, crude, Caba 
Blanca, Ellesmore Port, 17s; November 


Imports Detained 


Detentions recently effected at vari- 
ous ports by United States authorities 
on determinations by the Food and 
Drug Administrations that products of- 
fered for import were adulterated or 
misbranded under the Federal food and 
drugs act or did not comply with other 
customs regulations included the fol- 
lowing articles for the reasons stated:— 


New York 
Week Ended November 18 


Almond oil, sweet, 2 cases, not U.S.P. 

Anise seed, 50 bags; excess acid-insol- 
uble ash. 

Anise seed, 201 bags; filthy. 

Caraway seed, 550 bags; filthy. 

Cassia oil, 10 drums; not U.S.P. 

Chlorophyl, technical, 2 cases; restricted 
use. 

Cinchona bark, 3 bags; not U.S.P. 

Cumin seed, 142 bags; filthy. 

Digitalis, 36 cases; excess acid-insoluble 
ash. 

Fennel seed, 15 bags; filthy. 

Medicinals, 3 cases; false 
claims. 

Medicinal preparation, 1 case; misleading 
statements in labeling. 

Quinine sulphate, 8 cases; not U.S.P. 


therapeutic 


Sabadilla seed, 100 bags; excess ash. 
Stramonium, 41 bales; excess acid-in- 
soluble ash. 


Stramonium, 32 bags; not U.S.P. 
Turmeric, 273 bags; worm-eaten. 


Boston 


Week Ended November 18 
Dandelion root, 46 bags; moldy. 


Buffalo 


Week Ended November 18 
Medicinals, 2 cases; false therapeutic 


claims. 
Los Angeles 
Week Ended November 12 

Insecticide, 5 cases; incorrect ingredient 
statement; false efficacy claims. 

Medicinal preparations, 9 pieces; false 
therapeutic claims. 

Medicinal pieces; 
codeine and phenacetin not eum 


Week Ended Nevember 18 
Codliver . 200 barrels; not 
labeled to 


shew vartations from USP 


standards; restricted use. 
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Medicinal preparation, 1 case; false 
therepeutic claims. 

Nutmegs, 2 bags; moldy and worm- 
eaten. 


San Francisco 


Week Ended November 12 
Kelp tea, 4 cases; false therapeutic 
claims. 
Medicinal preparations, 59 pieces; false 
therapeutic claims. 
Peas, canned, 10 cases; added color, not 


declared. 
Seattle 
Week Ended November 12 
Codliver oil, 100 drums; deficient in 
Vitamin D. 


Paint Materials 
Shellac 


(Continued from page 50) 


Dimethyl Phthalate.—The 1937 prices 
for this commodity listed tanks at 18c. 
per pound; car lots at 19c. per pound 
and less than car lots at 19%c. per 
pound. 

Tricresyl Phosphate.—An _ increase 
was shown in the price for this ma- 
terial. Betterment in the price position 
of the market could be explained by 
the broad demand which has been 
experienced for this product over the 
1936 year, together with the short posi- 
tion in the market for cresylic acid at 
times during the week. The car lot 
price for the technical material was 
20%c. per pound. 

Driers 

Although the price of stearic acid 
advanced %c. per pound last week, the 
derivative metallic stearates were un- 
changed and current prices will not be 
affected by the rise in acid costs. 
Stearate prices were increased Ic. per 
pound a few weeks ago . Manufac- 
turers were prepared to book contracts 
for 90 days ahead at these advanced 
levels. The sellers reported a fairly 
good rate of takings against contracts. 
There were no price movements re- 
ported in quotations for oleates, 
resinates and’other drier materials. 


Glues and Binders 


Casein.—The supply situation ap- 
peared to be better than it has been 
albeit the quotations have been un- 
changed and were regarded as having 
been firm last week. All grades of 
20-30 mesh were quoted at 17c. in car 
lots, while the 80-100 mesh grinding 
was priced at 17%4c. per pound in simi- 
lar quantity. 

Glues.—As reported previously, the 
price advance that was expected to 
take place this month will probably be 
effected around the first of the year. 
At least, that was the expectation of 
representative factors in the trade. The 
foreign market has strengthened and 
the situation continues to appear 
stronger as raw material costs in- 
creased. 


Fertilizer Materials 


Markets at Other Centers 
(Continued from page 63) 


$28 per ton; 200-pound bags, $27.50 per ton, 
and bulk lots at $26 per ton, all ex vessel 
San Francisco/Oakland. 

AMMONIA PHOSPHATE.—Quoted at 
$38 per ton, single bags; $38.50 per ton, 
paper-lined bags, f.o.b. cars, San Fran- 
cisco; basis 16 percent N., 20 percent P.A. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Quoted at 
$27.50 per ton, f.o.b. cars in 100-pound 
bags, San Francisco and Los Angeles har- 
bor, and $28.50 per ton, delivered inland 
California points, excepting Imperial Val- 
ley and San Diego county; latter points, 
$29.50. Prices good for delivery to June, 
1937. 

POTASH NITRATE.—100-pound bags, 
$33 per ton ex vessel or warehouse San 
Francisco/Oakland; 200-pound bags, $32.30; 
bulk lots, $31. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE.—Domestic quoted 
at 75c. to 80c. per unit in bulk, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles harbor; bags, 
85e. to 90c. per unit. Foreign material, 
671ec. to 70c. per unit in bags, c.if. Pa- 
cific Coast ports. 

FISH MEALS.—California sardine meal 
quoted at $35.50 per ton, prompt to de- 
ferred shipment, f.0.b. cars, Monterey/San 
Francisco. Japanese meal in nominal posi- 
tion. 


Mostly nominal. Local 





TANKAGE., — 


ton, f.o.b. cars, San ,» and $3.35 
and 10c. per unit-ton, Los Angeles. Dry 
rendered, domestic, at 


9c. per unit of protein, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco. Unground, dry rendered, quoted 


ports. 
tilizer meal, quoted at $25. 





BLOOD MEAL.—Domestic quoted nom- 
inally at $3.35 per unit, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, and $3.25 per unit, Los Angeles. 
Argentine meal quoted nominally at $3.40 
per unit, Nov.-Dec. shipment, c.i.f. Pacific 
Coast ports. 


Essential Oils, 


Aromatic Chemicals 
(Continued from page 60) 


placed at slightly less’ than the open 
quotation. 


Methyl! Acetophenone.—Buyers traded 
hand-to-mouth for the most part. They 
bought goods about as needed and were 
not disposed to anticipate their more 
distant requirements. Prices were re- 
ported to be very steady at $1.25 per 
pound. 

Musk.—A fairly good trade was done 
in the synthetic material, but condi- 
tions indicated the presence of rather 
severe competition because of the sub- 
stantial stocks available in practically 
all quarters. 

Paracresolmethyl Ether.—This ex- 
ceedingly powerful ylang ylang type 
was firmly held at $2.85 per pound, 
and sellers reported normal trade in a 
market presenting little in the way of 
important competition. 

Pelargol.— Soap manufacturers re- 
quiring perfumes of the geranium and 
rose types were fair sized buyers of the 
manufactured products. Hence the 
movement of this article to the per- 
fume makers. was in very good 
volume at steady prices. 

Pheny] Acetaldehyde.—As to strength, 
prices ranged $3.50 to $6.75 per pound. 
Movement was routine in all respects, 
but the market lacked unsettlement 
and prices continued to be very steady 
in all directions. 

Vanillin.—The full price schedule on 
this item, as recently readjusted, was 
as follows:—Ex eugenol, packed in 25- 
pound tins, 2,000 pounds or more, $3.65; 
1,000 pounds or more, $3.70; 900 pounds 
or less, $3.75; packed in 5-pound tins, 
2,000 pounds or more, $3.75; 1,000 
pounds or more, $3.80; 900 pounds or 
less, $3.85; packed in 1-pound tins, 2,000 
pounds or more, $3.90; 1,000 pounds or 
more, $3.95; 900 pounds or less, $4; 
packed in ounce tins, 2,000 pounds or 
more, $4.25; 1,000 pounds or more, 
$4.30; 900 pounds or less, $4.35; single 
pounds, $4.80; single ounces, at the rate 
of $5.15 per pound. 


Oils, Fats and Waxes 
Fatty Acids 


(Continued from page 54) 


to 74$c., barrels, car lots; 74¢c. to 734c., 
barrels, less than car lots; coconut oil, 
acidulated, 6%4c. to 634c. per pound, tank- 
car, partly nominal; 634c. to 7c., barrels, 
car lots; 744c. to 734c., barrels, less than 
car lots; cottonseed oil, double distilled, 
6c. to 644c. per pound, tankcar; 649c. to 7c., 
barrels, car lots; 7c. to 74$c., barrels, less 
than car lots; settled cottonseed soap 
stock, 60-62 percent basis, 344c. to 34c.; 
boiled down soap stock, 65 percent basis, 
414c. to 444c.; cottonseed foots, 50 percent 
basis, 2c. to 21¢c. 


Waxes 


Bees.—New characteristics were lack- 
ing in the market for this item last 
week but its basic position was one of 
substantial strength. Replacement cost 
of crude held up well in practically all 
countries supplying the article to the 
United States. Demand for refined 
yellow and white bleached wax was 
very good, also keeping values excep- 
tionally firm in all directions. 

Carnauba.—Business continued to be 
very good on the whole. The broader 
character of request reported in the 
previous trading period continued to 
be noted and it appeared that buyers 
for consumption were disposed to cover 
some of their more distant require- 
ments at this time. Replacement costs 
were well maintained at the source and 
hence spot quotations showed a deal of 
stability in most instances. Competi- 
tion in terms of price shading was not 
current to any important extent. 

Mentan.—Consumption was reported 
to be about normal in volume. The 
steady absorption of offerings tended to 
keep prices well stabilized in all re- 
spects. No surplus of unsold stocks 
existed locally. 

Ozokerite——Wax fully measuring up 
to normal standards of purity was in 
very steady price position. Demand 
was not expansive but it had a steady 
quality that tended to keep local values 
strictly in line with what it costs to 
replace stocks through purchases in the 

market. Reserves on the spot 
were moderate in size. 
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November 23, 1936 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Business Opportunities 


I. linimum rate (36 words), without display, $2.00 per insertion; 25c for each additional 6 words 


Agencies Wanted 


FIRM with headquarters in Cincinnati and 
covering Louisville, Dayton and Columbus 
would be interested in representing firms 
offering raw materials for paint, paper, 
ink, lacquer, varnish or other industries. 
BOX 763, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Building Offered 


TO LEASE—Six-story and basement build- 
ing in the heart of the food district, 27x175 
ft., running through two streets, with 
loading platforms and elevator at each 
end of building; capacity 250 Ibs. to square 
foot; available January 1. This building 
has been occupied by one of the largest 
chemical concerns for over 25 years. BOX 
748, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Equipment Offered 


FROM THE $10,000,000 Spreckels liquida- 
tion—Five No. 4 Vallez rotary filters; 
Shriver filter press, 32-inch cast iron; 40 
A. T. & M. 40-inch bronze basket centrif- 
ugal machines arranged in batteries of 
3, 4, 6 and 8; 1 Swenson triple effect evap- 
orator, copper tubes, 2,000 sq. ft. per ef- 
fect; 120 motors, 5 h.p. to 150 h.p., 3 phase, 
€0 cycle, 220 volts; 2,000 tons pipe valves 
and fittings; miscellaneous vacuum, cen- 
trifugal and steam pumps; compressors, 
engines; 9 Heine water tube boilers, 500 
h.p. each, 180 lb. pressure, with Murphy 
automatic stokers; 50 bucket elevators; 
large assortment laboratory equipment and 
library; 150 steel storage tanks, 500 gals. 
to 10,000 gals.; 15 horizontal jacketed, 
closed mixing tanks, 5,000 to 10,000 gallons 
each; miscellaneous screw and belt con- 
veyors, etc. Send us your inquiries. Ar- 
range to visit plant. Consolidated Prod- 
ucts-Spreckels Liquidation, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Telephone: Yonkers 2400. 




















FOR SALE—Five roller mill, lead mixers, 
semi-paste mixers, roller mills, pony mix- 
ers, change can mixers, pebble mills, dry 
mixers. Day rapid sifter No. 3. We buy 
surplus machinery. BOX 725, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 





LIQUIDATION SALE—Machinery and 
equipment of the Milson Company, cos- 
metic, pharmaceutical and food product 
manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Partial 
list: Stokes No. 90 automatic tube filling, 
closing machine; powder fillers; bottle 
fillers; National wax wrapping machine; 
copper kettles; glass lined, wood and 
copper tanks; American monorail con- 
veyor system for filling orders; mailing 
equipment; office equipment, etc. Every- 
thing must be sold immediately! Wire! 
Write! Joseph Loeb, Liquidating Agent, 
909 Cheapside street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PEBBLE MILLS—1-2-4 jar, porcelain lined, 
10-60-900 gallons; Swenson evaporators and 
crystalizers; Peeble’s spray dryer; vacuum 
and atmospheric drum dryers. Edw. W. 
Lawler, Inc., Durham avenue and L. V. 
R. R., Metuchen, N. J. 





Equipment Offered 


JUST PURCHASED—3 Pfaudler 150 gal- 


lon, tilting type, double motion agitated 
mixers; 12—Pfaudler and Glascote 20 to 
75 gallon glass-lined tanks; Pfaudler 75 
gallon glass-lined, steam-jacketed kettle, 
motor driven agitator; Day 200 to 2,000 
pound dry powder mixers and sifters, mo- 
tor driven; Rotex sifter, 20 in. x 48 in., 
motor driven; 3-ft. diameter copper vac- 
uum pan, complete; 2—Stokes piston type 
tube fillers, motor driven; Karl Kiefer 
100-gallon percolating unit; 1—U. S. model 
DR, motor-driven colloid mill; Stokes ro- 
tary “D” tablet machines. Only a partial 
list. Send us your inquiries. Stein-Brill 
Corporation, 183 Varick street, New York 
city. 


U. S. COLLOID paint mill, type KT-944, 
with 10 H.P. motor and Kinney rotating 
pump, type SD-733, with 2 H.P. motor, 
both in excellent condition. BOX 766, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 





Equipment Wanted 


CHANGE CAN mixer wanted, 50 gal. 
minimum capacity; state price and condi- 
tion of mixer. BOX 770, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


Factories Offered 


CALCIMINE and whiting factory located 
on Long Island City waterfront; 75x230; 
for rent, including machinery; reasonable. 
Harry I. Stein, 551 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





BRICK FACTORY—One-story, 50x90, con- 
crete floor, live steam available 24 hours 
per day, sprinkler system, railroad siding; 
unrestricted district in Brooklyn; rent $125 
amonth. The R. L. Kraft Company, Wool- 
worth Building, Cortlandt 7+9377. 


Manufacturers Wanted 


SYNTHETIC RESINS—Connection wanted 
with reliable concern, to take over the 
manufacture of a complete line of 100% 
phenolic resins, modified phenolic resins, 
modified nonphenolic resins, copal and 
rosin esters, oil modified alkyd resins, oil 
and resin modified alkyd resins, phenolic, 
vinyl, and urea resins for numerous in- 
dustrial purposes. Resins and processes 
were developed during ten years of re- 
search; do not infringe on any patents but 
are protected by exclusive processes. We 
will lay out and install your plant and in- 
struct your men in every detail of the 
manufacturing process and application of 
the finished ‘resin. Our research labora- 
tories, chemists, and technical men will be 
at your service. BOX 759, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


Materials Offered 


CELLULOSE ACETATE solution (9 oz. 
C. A. in gal.) up to 10,000 gals. in steel 
drums—close-out price 35c. per gal., f.o.b. 
Gloucester, N. J. Henry K. Fort Co., 2227 
N. American street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Payable in advance at 12 Gold Street, New York 


4 Materials Offered 


ENAMELINER—A novel, unique and val- 
uable product. Gives thickest paint coat- 
ing on steel ever attained. Remarkable re- 
sistance to moisture, chemicals, and hot 


water. Dries in 30 seconds. Nonexplosive 
vapor. Black, glossy, imperishable. Sole 
Mfrs. W. A. Briggs Bitumen Co., 3303 
Richmond street, Philadelphia, and 15 
Moore street, New York. 

Materials Wanted 


WILL BUY any quantity surplus or by- 
product chemicals, greases, waxes, oils, 
solvents, colors, metal and all raw mate- 
rials. We pay highest prices. Will also 
buy complete plant inventory. Write 
Barclay Chemical Company, Inc., 75 Varick 
street, New York City. 


Plants Wanted 


PLANT WANTED with good transporta- 
tion facilities, already equipped for gen- 
eral chemical manufacture. Should in- 
clude boiler, pumps, mixers, filter presses, 
pulverizers, storage tanks. Give full de- 
tails in first letter. BOX 726, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


Positions Vacant 


CHEMIST WANTED in plant in vicinity 
of New York city—with knowledge and 
actual experience in formulating and 
manufacturing shoe and leather finishes 
as well as general knowledge of organic 
chemical specialties. Reply in detail with 
full particulars, experience, reference, 
salary. BOX 746, Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter. 


LACQUER FORMULATOR and chemist; 
must be thoroughly experienced in labora- 
tory and plant practice and capable of tak- 
ing full charge of small plant; give full 
details, past experience and salary ex- 
pected first letter. BOX 755, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


CHEMIST, capable of formulating resinous 
and synthetic coatings for industrial re- 
quirements; must be well experienced. 
State all information in first letter and 
salary expected; all information strictly 
confidential. BOX 756, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


EXPERIENCED PAINT and_é varnish 
formulator wanted by eastern manu- 
facturer; must have knowledge in the 
formulation of industrial, synthetic and 
baking finishes. Write giving full par- 
ticulars, BOX 760, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST. Philadel- 
phia paint and varnish manufacturer has 
attractive opening for man capable up-to- 
date formulations including metropolitan 
products. Future possibilities. Give full 
details. Our men know of this advertise- 
ment. BOX 761, Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter? 


Positions Vacant 


CHICAGO CHEMIST wanted with some 


capital desires to manufacture under li- 
cense a specialty product not now dis- 





tributed in the Chicago area. BOX 1764, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
TABLET MAKER wanted. Thoroughly 


experienced man both in making and 
coating. Apply to Pharmaceutical House, 
BOX 765, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Positions Wanted 


YOUNG MAN, 24, two years’ university 
training, 4 years formulating paints, var- 
nishes and synthetics; employed at pres- 
ent but desires technical sales work with 
paint and varnish raw material manufac- 
turer. Willing and energetic; owns car. 
BOX 750, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 








SALESMAN—Technical education, young 
man, fifteen years’ selling experience in 
broad range of industrial raw material 
chemicals, desires to represent reputable 
manufacturer. BOX 754, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 





EXPERIENCED PHARMACEUTICAL 
Chemist desires position; excellent train- 
ing in tablets, pills, N.F. and U.S.P. prod- 
ucts. Cosmetic and private formulae 
work. Expert at formulating, sales in- 
formation, research and long experience 
in analytical control. Best references. 
BOX 757, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


EXECUTIVE’S ASSISTANT, 30, single, 
B.S. in chemical engineering seeks position 
with busy or aging executive; experienced 
in management, production, planning, cost 
analysis and office routine. BOX 758, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Rporter. 


POSITION WANTED—Expert printing ink 
and color matcher desires position with 
a reliable printing ink or color house; 
will locate anywhere. BOX 762, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST having 
analytical and manufacturing experience. 
BOX 767, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN who has had suc- 
cess in fine chemicals and _ industrial 
solvents. BOX 768, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST with 
manufacturing experience in waxes and 
soaps. BOX 769, Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter. 


CHEMIST, with laboratory and plant ex- 
perience in bleaching of beeswax and 
carnauba; wax compounding and thorough 
knowledge in all kinds of waxes; desires 
position in wax plant or chemical field. 
BOX 771, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Surplus Stocks 


CHECK INVENTORIES—Cash for any 
quantity surplus finished or raw material 
—chemicals, oils; coaltar products, metals, 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, gums, waste and 
by-product. Entire plants Chem- 
ical Service Corp., 101A East 19th street, 
New York. Stuyvesant 9-01M. 











16—Pebble Mills, includi 4—50 gal. porcelain 
lined, 3—200 gal. silex lined, with roller 
bearings, and 1—500 gal. silex lined. 

5—Colton Stokes & Mulford Tablet Machines, 
%” wo 2” dia, 

10—175 gal. Copper and Aluminum Steam 
Jacketed Kettles. 

2—500 gal. Aluminum Jack. Agit. Kettles. 


2—26” Tolhurst Extractors, rubber lined baskets. 
10—Dry Powder Mixers, 100 lbs. to 2,200 Ibs. 
capacity. 
1—Colton No. 

Miscellaneous: 


10 worm type Paste Filler. 


CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Foreign Trade Openings 


Correspondence in regard to any of 
the following foreign trade opportuni- 
ties should be addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, or to any district 
or co-operative branch office of the 
bureau, and not to this publication. In 
writing, give the number of the item:— 

Anilin dyes, chemicals for textile indus- 
try, printing inks, and drugs:—Purchase 
and agency, Lisbon, Portugal (1890). 

Carbon-dioxide manufacturing machin- 
ery:—Purchase, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments (1905). 

Compounds for cleaning stone build- 


REBUILT MACHINER 


Dryers; Mixers; Fillers and Filter Presses; Kettles; Pulverizers; 
Mills; Grinders; Tanks; Pumps; Boilers; etc. Send for our Bulletins. 






SELECTED 
ITEMS 


3—12x30 watercooled Mills, one with 


roller bearings. 
2—Day 12x82 w.c. chain drive Roller Mills. 
5—Day Pony Mixers, 8, 15 and 40 gals. 
8—Paste Mixers, 50 to 100 gals. 
2—700 gal. Duriron Jack. Kettles, 


2—W. & P. Jack. Mixers, 
ing, sigma blades. 


Roller 






closed, 
200 gal., power tilt- 








3—W. & FP. Jack. Mixers, 200 gals., power 
tilting. 
25—Filter Presses, 6” to 42” size. 






1—J. P. Devine Double Drum Dryer, 4’x9’. 







15-17-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Barclay 7-0600 
Plant: 335 Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. 





Cable Address: Equipment 






ings:—Purchase and agency, 
Canada (1888). 


Montreal, 


Druggists supplies and prepared medi- 
cines:—Purchase or agency, Cairo, Egypt 
(1933). 

Inks, printing, all 
Tela, Honduras (1913)., 

Medicines, used in the correction of the 
use of opium:—Purchase, Medan, Sumatra 
(1911). 

Rosin for paper manufacture :—Purchase, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (1889). 

Soap flakes:—Purchase, Brussels, 
gium (1931). 

Sulphur, powdered:—Purchase and 
agency, Cairo, Egypt (1932). 

Titanium oxide:—Purchase or agency, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (1791). 

Toilet preparations, perfumes, cosmetics, 


colors :—Purchase, 


Bel- 


and pharmaceuticals:—Purchase, Tel-Aviv, 
Palestine (1866). 

Toilet soaps:—Agency, Mayaguez, P.R. 
(1883). 

Turpentine :—Purchase or agency, Ams- 
terdam, Netherlands (1791). 

Water sterilization machinery, chlorine 
and liquid ammonia process:—Purchase, 
Brussels, Belgium (1906). 

White lead:—Purchase or agency, Ams- 
terdam, Netherlands (1791). 


‘Prolific Forger’ Sought 


By Justice Department 


R. Whitley, in charge of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, this city, is sending broad- 
cast a warning for the apprehension of 
“a prolific forger and impersonator who 
has in the past year. defrauded hotels 
and merchants in the South and South- 
west of many thousands of dollars.” 

The man’s true name is not known to 
the authorities, but he has used at least 
forty aliases including Gregory Ham- 
mond, James A. Bell, J. B. Camp, F. 
B. Fountaine, and the following forged 
names have appeared on the checks as 
cashier or vice-president:—John D. Mc- 
Cook, Charles D. Emery, H. W. Emsoff, 
Charles H. Lewis, C. V. Stone, L. P. 
Finley, L. J. Eastover, L. B. Moody, 
Henry W. Easterwood and Henry W. 
E. Easterton. This. man exhibits a 
credential card which represents that 
he is an employe of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Bureau of An- 
imal Industry. He is described as an 
American Southerner, about 32 to 36 
years old, slender, light brown hair, 
smooth shaven, thin features, and often 
appears in tan or khaki riding breeches 
and black or tan military field boots, 
felt hat and similar clothes consistent 
with a guise as a field worker. War- 
rants are out for his arrest, in Birming- 
ham, Dallas and Philadelphia. The 
department asks to be communicated 
with immediately on the appearance of 
such an individual—Telephone, Rector 
2-3520. 


Thayer Chapin Advanced by B.-C. 

The Billings-Chapin Company, manu- 
facturer of paints and varnishes, Cleve- 
land, reports the appointment of N. 
Thayer Chapin, son of N. D. Chapin, as 
general sales manager of the company, 
effective November 15. Mr. Chapin has 
had extensive experience in the paint 
business, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the merchandising problems of 
the industry. 


Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Company, 
wholesale druggist, Toledo, has insti- 
tuted suit in the Federal district court 
at Columbus, contesting the constitu- 
tionality of the Ohio law which gives 
the State a monopoly in the retail dis- 
tribution of alcoholic liquors. 
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Sherwood Petroleum Co., Inc........... - 
EY I wana > GAN aS ap ssa dir eeces eee 71 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories.... — 
Gmell, Foster D,, Tl... c.ccccccscvcscce 60 
SO, TRE OAD, ce cave scscccccccsoces — 
Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc................ 72 
Southern Alkali Corp................... 24 
I Fe COG vos ssa ccosacccascs _ 
St. Joseph Lead Co....................- 37 
ES ES ig PE IS ec ca ctccienccnce _ 
Standard Ultramarine Co.............. 48 
Stauffer Chemical 'Ge...............2-- 24 
Stillwell & Gladding.................... 60 
Stokes, F. J., Machine Co.............. 48 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp............. 39 
Sundheimer, Henry, Inc................. 24 
Waimea: "TRAGMG 'CO. div heiisc cic cvcccacs’s 
"TOS TRIG GOs 5 vida & oie nics sc ccccccccaces — 
I Cn cao cues 22 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc............ 63 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co....... 22 
Wiieeh: B ROI we aricccscecccceces 57 
Titanium Pigment Corp................. — 
ee A OE cow nbbiedsksbaedbxven — 
TUES, TOMMs GOO abc ccc cccvcccescae 22 
WORN Be sods cas kc cwse tecccicnce 47 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp......... am 
Se MI I ny bie ckcadcuks hcdves's's 41 
United Clay Mines Corp................. 27 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co............ — 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co........... — 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp...... . 22 
United States Potash Co., Inc.......... _— 
Vanderbilt, BR. T.; Co., Ime. ....cicscaces 1 
Victor Chemical Works................ 24 
I I wk Fe i ctincéceetracicues 52 
Wie POG TG ickk ds vcadc i svscccaeee — 
Vol-U-Meter Co., Inc................... — 
Vores, Li. Dart ois. Paes . oR. B. Wa. ewe oe 60 
Wackman Welded Ware Co............ — 
Wecoline Products, Inc................. 52 
Wetkzy’ The’ M..(COsi foi toe ordi... ees 51 
WN Be FD iin erin vcndcdcaviovcacie 60 
Will & Baumer Candle Co.............. — 
WN Gi Ti is wien cc nen cucepae 50 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co.............. — 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc.................. a 
Woburn Degreasing Co. of N. J......... 51 
Well, SOONER, HG oie Ss ei ei cis _ 
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FOR EXAMPLE 





“especially recommended as a 


LACQUER DILUENT”’ 


Essentially a mixed octane fraction CsHis: Boiling 


range 220 to 264° F. Reid vapor pressure 0.1 
pounds at 100° F. Closed cup flash point 33° F- 


Specific gravity .741 at 609 F. A.P.I. gravity 
59.4 at 60° F. Especially desirable for uses where 
a somewhat less volatile V M & P naphtha of lower 
end point is desired than ordinary wider boiling 


range materials. 


* 
What Type Solvent Do YOU Need? 


Ours is a specialized service in special fractions, 
supplying naphthas for a broad variety of uses. 
Do you make paints, varnishes, lacquers, oilcloths, 
inks, linoleums or kindred products? Have you 
had difficulty in getting material to exactly fit 
your specifications? Why not consult Skelly? 
We are experts in this business of special fractions 
and have important advantages others ordinarily 


cannot offer. Write, or wire 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Solvents Division 
121 West Wacker 


Chicago, Illinois 
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C.P. Acetone Butyl Alcohol Butyl Acetate 
CHEMICAL “SP SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
Telephone BArclay 7-8615-6-7 New York 


11 Park Place 


Arlee me) ere aa ee WRU 


For Pharmaceutical, Cosmetic and Industrial Purposes 


WHITE MINERAL OILS 
KAYDOL ORZOL PURITAN 


USP. HEAVY v.6.P. HEAVY USP. HEAVY 


ERVOL BLANDOL 


USP. LIGHT U.8.P, LIGHT 


CARNATION KLEAROL 


PETROLATUMS U.S.P. «protoper: 
ALL TYPES AND GRADES 


SPECIALTIES 


SONO-JELL —Base for liquefying cleansing creams, pomades, ointments, etc. 
TRI-OL. —Base for soapless oil shampoos. 
DEO-BASE 9 —Decdorized base for insecticide sprays. 


L.SONNEBORN SONS. INC 


Vad a) 


FINEST QUALITY 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
SAL SODA Sarcrmuis 
MONOHYDRATE OF SODA 
PIONEER WASHING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGH & oft DWIGHT co. 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Rs«H INDUSTRIAL 


CHEMICALS 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE YELLOW PRUSSIATE SODA 
FELDSPAR, “Cuem-Trotp” SODA ACETATE 

SODA ASH 

SODA BICARBONATE | 
SODA CAUSTIC 

SODA SILICO FLUORIDE 
ACID SODA FLUORIDE 


ACCELERATORS | 
pieben ehenrieene T Gee anidi 
Tripkeoylge ees dine =) FORMIC ACID 

ACETANILID IRON BY HYDROGEN 

ACETONE IRON CHLORIDE 
C. P. and Methyl LITHIUM SALTS 

agp, PHOSPHORIC MANGANESE CHLORIDE 


Various Grades 
NAPHTHALENE 
a mye APONTE NICKEL SALTS, SINGLE 
Lamp ced P AND DOUBLE 
AMMONIA, a" 
Granular White 99- -100% 
Gray, Fine and Coarse 
ANTIMONY OXIDE 


ARSENIC, RED 


SODA FLUORIDE 
STEARATES 
Aluminum, Calcium, Mag- 

nesium and Zinc 

NICKEL CHLORIDE SULFUR CHLORIDE 

NITRITE SODA SULFUR = 

OXALIC ACID TETRA SO 

PARADICHLOROBENZENE PY ROPHOSPHATE 

ax haTe AMMCEA TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 

BARIUM HYDRATE OXALATE POTASH a oe 

BICHROMATE BINOXALATE POTASH 

a eer Potash BICARBONATE POTASH ° 

BORACIC ACID PT ne Gocnnd and Also refri rants, non- 

CAFFEINE ALKALOID Flakes flammab e solvents, 


“fig, Calinated and cyanides, formalde- 


drated hyde, active oxygen 
Fa ecaeriast Broducts, ceramic 
RED P chemicals, etc. 


BARIUM CHLORIDE 


CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 
CHROMIC ACID 
COPPER CARBONATE 
52-54% YELLOW PRUSSIATE 
CYANEDE, POTASSIUM POTASH 


Write for current price list giving prices on 
these and other chemicals PPIC 
ra 
THE R. & H. CHEMICALS DEPT. in 
E. §. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Empire State Bidg., N. Y.C. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ys “ oon ee rr 


CHEMICALS DRUGS OILS WAXES 

Our organization has broad purchasing and selling experience, 

expert knowledge of all products, enabling us to give foreign . 

firms service facilities equivalent to their own American office. 
Correspondence invited. 


H. H. ROSENTHAL CO., Inc. 


lt Mate lolt st ae coke it T: 
Fo Gels 


25 East 26th Street, 
New York City 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS 


gives you assurance of 


PURITY..UNIFORMITY.. 
DEPENDABILITY 


In these essentiel products 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 60-42% TRICHLORETHYLENE 
CRYOLITE SYNTHETIC DICHLORETHYLENE 
PERCHLORETHYLENE METHYLENE CHLORIDE 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FILTROL 


The powerful adsorbent 


Today, manufacturers in widely diversified lines 
are turning to FILTROL as an efficient clarifying 
agent for oils, fats and waxes. Its adaptability 
has been proved time and again under the most 
exacting conditions. Those engaged in purifyin 
decolorizing and filtering will find FILTR OL 
economical as well as effective. 


Our technical staff offers its cooperation to those 
interested and samples for laboratory tests will be 
sent upon request. 


#FILTROL CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 91$ WEST FIFTH $T., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Eastern Sales Office: 1242 R. C. A. Bidg., 30 Reckefelier Plaza, New York City 
Branches: New York, Phitadelptiia —— Plants: Jackson, Miss., Les Angetes 





